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csi The opening days of the present 


Topics and Month of November bring to a focus 

Events. 4 number of matters of political in- 
terest and of general public concern in the United 
States. Election day falls on November 3. The 
most important pending contest to be settled on 
that day is the great municipal election in the 
city of New York, about which Mr. Ervin Ward- 
man, editor of the New York Press, writes with 
characteristic zest and insight in another part of 
this magazine. Several pending State elections, 
furthermore, are regarded as of much moment 
by the people immediately concerned, while their 
results are also awaited by politicians everywhere 
as likely to have some sort of bearing upon the 
great Presidential contest of next year. Among 
these State elections the one most interesting for 
political reasons is that in Ohio, where not only 
the governorship is at stake, but also the com- 
plexion of the Legislature which is to decide 
whether or not Senator Hanna is to have another 
term at Washington. The assembling in special 
session on Monday, November 9, of the new 
Congress is another public matter of no small 
consequence ; but meanwhile there are other 
things going on that are not less important, and 
not less anxiously regarded than the result of 
the elections or the assembling and the achieve- 
ments of the new Congress. 


The first of these that we care to 

Inectinatian, Mention is the virtual completion of 
the inquiry into the remification of 
fraud and corruption that has brought the Post 
Office Department into disgrace. No branch of 
the national public service comes so close to 
such a large number of people as the post-office 
system. In the very nature of its work this 
department of the Government calls especially 
for strict application of business methods and 
entire freedom from mere political favoritism. 
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The operation of the spoils system in a depart- 
ment which conducts the business of distribut- 
ing for all the people their letters, their news- 
papers and periodicals, their small parcels, and 
their remittances of money is intolerable. It 
profoundly disturbs the public mind to discover 
that this great business is to any extent con- 
ducted loosely or irresponsibly, or that some of 
its most trusted and prominent officials have 
been active ‘“grafters” and scoundrels. The 
investigation into alleged post-office scandals 
and abuses conducted at the President's instance, 
and with his constant support and backing by 
the Hon. J. L. Bristow, Fourth Assistant-Post- 
master-General, was completed late last month. 
Its results were all embodied in a report wrought 
out with extreme care by Mr. Bristow, and duly 
placed in the hands of the President. Not 
much later than the first of November, and per- 
haps several days sooner, it was expected that 
this report in all its material parts would be 
given to the public by the President through 
the newspapers. 


iit It is to be said that in their investi- 

Practically gation of the general work of the 

Finished. Post Office Department, the Presi- 
dent and the heads of the postal service are con- 
fident that they have at least explored the whole 
of the general area of the criminal frauds and 
offenses. But although they have, so to speak, 
outlined the main shores of this sea of corrup- 
tion, they are well aware that there may yet 
prove to be some unexplored bays and _ inlets. 
They are also aware that they have not yet alto- 
gether sounded the depths of the sea,—that is 
to say, they have gone as far as they can with 
the investigation, aud with the endeavor to pro- 
cure legal evidence where they have discovered 
moral certainty of guilt. But they know, on the 
other hand, that for the following up of certain 














HON. J. L. 
(Fourth Assistant-Postmaster-General.) 


BRISTOW. 


as yet obscure and doubtful clews they will have 
to await the result of evidence procured in the 
actual trial of a number of the men already 
under indictment. 

he Presi-_ An intelligent public would hardly 
tude Toward need to be told that the President of 
the “Rascals.” the United States cannot himself in- 
dict men, nor can he, when they are brought to 
trial, convict and punish them. He cannot make 
himself responsible for the behavior of juries, 
for the efficiency of prosecuting attorneys, for 


the rulings of judges, nor for the award of 
sentences. We beg to assert, however, that 


President Roosevelt has up to this time, without 
fear or favor, without party bias, and without 
abatement of zeal, done everything in his power 
to find out the truth about these cases of wrong- 
doing in the postal service, and he has insisted 
that all the available machinery of the Govern- 
ment should be used for stampmg out and bring- 
ing to punishment all wrongdoing. In some 
cases, the charges have been a direct or indirect 
embarrassment to men of considerable influence 
and standing in the Republican party, and it is 
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not to be denied that some of these men. have 
endeavored to bring pressure to bear upon the 
President to have this or that offense mitigated, 
condoned, or wholly covered up. Those who 
really understand the character and qualities of 
President Roosevelt will not need to be told how 
he has dealt with every attempt thus to bring 
political influence to bear upon his performance 
of what he conceives to be his straightforward 
duty as the nation’s chief executive. 


But there are many people in this 
Son country who are in more or léss doubt 

about President Roosevelt's charac. 
ter and qualities, and it is not at all unnatural 
that many politicians of the Democratic party 
should be on the alert, hoping to use these post- 
office scandals in next year’s campaign as fur- 
nishing good ground for an attack upon the 
Roosevelt administration, and for a large resort 
to the campaign cry, ‘Turn the rascals out!” 
It is one thing to please all shades, grades, and 
classes of Republican politicians with a view to 
heightening the ardor with which President 
Roosevelt’s nomination next year nay be made 
unanimous, and it is quite another thing to hold 
the confidence of the masses of the voters so 
firmly as to make reasonably certain Mr. Roose- 
velt’s election at the polls. It is very much 
easier for politicians to run a nominating con- 
vention than to carry an election. There are 
some politicians in certain great and so-called 


pivotal States who have intimated that if Mr. 
Roosevelt is not very careful to see that these 
post-office prosecutions do not drag certain men 


THE MEN WITH THE 
SHOVELS TO MR. BRISTOW: 
“Don’t open it, Joe! Let’s 
bury it.’”—From the Oaks 
(Chicago). 
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into the clutches of the law, he will be “knifed ” 
and defeated at the polls. But, on the other 
hand, the best Republican newspapers, and the 
most disinterested and intelligent public opinion 
of the country, declare that if Mr. Roosevelt 
should show the slightest’ disposition to shield 
or spare any guilty man, he would not only im- 
peril his own political future, but he would also 
do the Republican party the worst possible ser- 
vice. All of which seems obvious enough. 


sila Fortunately, there are some things 

Roosevelt about which President Roosevelt does 

letter. — not think it necessary either to parley 
or to be tender and considerate ; and one of 
those things is common honesty. We will take 
the liberty to put on record an unpublished in- 
cident that may serve, once for all, to illustrate 
exactly the way Mr. Roosevelt has been dealing 
with all cases of a similar nature. One day, last 
month, a certain Congressman visited him in 
the interest of a well-known man prominent in 
State politics but not in the Government employ, 
whose relations to certain postal contracts were 
such that there seemed imminent danger of his 
being indicted for conspiracy or bribery, or both. 
Not content with a verbal explanation of his at- 
titude toward the business, President Roosevelt 
followed up the interview with a letter to the 
Congressman. For our purposes the incident 
has a typical value, as showing the President’s 
state of mind, but we are not at all concerned 
with the individuals. We publish the letter, 
therefore, with names omitted, and with no 
thought of using it to reflect.in any manner upon 
the gentleman to whom it was addressed, or upon 
the man accused of wrongdoing. It is a letter 
never intended for the public, but rather to 
make perfectly clear in a private way to certain 
politicians (themselves free from all thought of 
complicity in the postal irregularities) that no 
further attempt must be made to use political 
arguments for the sake of affecting the Presi- 
dent’s conduct in his plain duty as the nation’s 
chief executive officer, and therefore as the head 
of the business services of the Government. The 
letter, with names omitted, is as follows : 


(Personal) 
WHITE HouseE, Washington, October —, 1903. 
MY DEAR CONGRESSMAN : 

The statement alleged to have been made by the in- 
spector that I ‘“‘ordered” the indictment of —— —, 
or any one else, is a lie,—just as much a lie as if it had 
been stated that I ordered that any one should not be 
indicted. My directions have been explicit, and are 
explicit now. Any one who is guilty is to be prosecuted 
with the utmost rigor of the law, and no one who is not 
zuilty is to be touched. I care not a rap for the politi- 
cal or social influence of any human being when the 
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question is one of his guilt or innocence in such a mat- 
ter as the corruption of the Government service. 

I note what you say, that the circulation of this re- 
port about me may alienate the support of many of 
’s friends from my administration. Frankly, I 
feel that any one who would believe such a story must 
be either lacking in intelligence, or else possessed of 
malignant credulity. If any one is to be alienated 
from me by the fact that I direct the prosecution of 
Republican or Democrat, without regard to his polit- 
ical or social standing, when it appears that he is guilty 
of gross wrongdoing,—why, all I can say is, let him be 
alienated. 

If District-Attorney has anything which 
should be known to the Attorney-General or to me as 
regards this suit, I should be delighted to see him. But 








‘frankly, I have not the slightest desire to see him if his 


visit is to bein the interest ‘of the welfare of the party,” 
or of my “success.” In a case like this, where the crime 
charged is one that strikes at the foundations of the 
Commonwealth, I should hold myself unfit for this 
office if I considered for one moment either my own wel- 
fare, or the interest of the party, or anything else except 
the interests of justice. Respectfully, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


iii The Republican party, as a whole, 
esty Nota throughout the United States, has no 
Party Issue. desire to be regarded as in any way 
connected with an effort to minimize wrong- 
doing in office, or to shield men who have be- 
trayed their public trust. No party can regard 
itself as existing chiefly for the protection or 
benefit of officeholders who abuse their oppor- 
tunities to cheat the Government and disgrace 
the country. The hundreds of thousands of 
greater or lesser ‘‘spellbinders” in next sum- 
mer’s campaign who, in every county and town- 
ship and at every crossroads, will be haranguing 
for the retention of the Republican. party in 
office will be very glad to be able to declare 
with perfect sincerity that when it comes to 
“turning rascals out” of the public service, 
President Roosevelt has shown himself a mas- 
terhand at the business, and has taught every- 
body that effective zeal for administrative hon- 
esty is not one of the questions to be fought out 
on party lines. The campaign of 1900 was de- 
bated on legitimate public questions. The Dem- 
ocrats attacked the McKinley administration 
chiefly on the issues growing out of the so-called 
imperialist policy, on the relation of Republican 
policies to the growth of “trusts,” and on the 
attitude of the Republican administration toward 
the tariff and other great problems of a business 
character. The campaign of 1896 was fought 
chiefly upon the issue between those who believed 
in the advisability for this country of the single 
gold money standard and those who believed in 
American bimetallism. With President Roose- 
velt’s undoubted genius for the practical work 
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as the champion of an honest and efficient public 
service, there need be no serious attempt to bring 
these postal scandals into the arena of party con- 
troversy next year. Mr. Bristow has discovered 
that the evils he has been ferreting out go back 
ten years, and are not to be idly laid at the door 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration, any more than 
they are to be mentioned as bringing reproach 
upon the administrations of Mr. McKinley and 
Mr. Cleveland. President Roosevelt is using the 
efficient service of a Democrat, Mr. Holmes Con- 
rad, and of an independent Republican, Mr. 
Charles Bonaparte, to aid both in the investiga- 
tion of charges and in the legal work of prepar- 
ing cases and prosecuting offenders. The ras- 
cality to be weeded out is not partisan in its 
origin or nature. It merely reflects some of the 
bad tendencies of American public and business 
life. The cutting out of these canker spots from 
the public service is not, on the other hand, a par- 
tisan process, but it is rather an evidence of the 
dominating honesty of character and purpose 
that belongs to good men of all parties. Let 
neither of our chief national political organiza- 
tions next year be so hypocritical as to pretend 
that it is superior to the other in adherence to 
the common precepts of public and private mo- 
rality. Let both parties assume that each rep- 
resents sincere differences about matters of pub- 
lic policy, in a nation made up for the most part 
of upright and self-respecting citizens. 


But while it must always be assumed 
in great national and political con- 
tests that divide the citizenship of 
the country into two more or less equal parts 
that each part is actuated by similar honesty of 
motive and purpose, and by like standards of 
morals and patriotism, it is not, on the other hand, 
necessary to assume that in contests of a more 
local character both sides may always lay equal 
claim to purity of purpose and true zeal for the 
public welfare. Thus, it would be ridiculous, in 
an endeavor to be impartial and fair, to treat both 
sides in the pending municipal campaign in New 
York City as equally entitled to respect on the 
score of good motives and high purposes. ‘Tam- 
many Hall, except in certain external aspects, 
little resemblance to a legitimate political 

It is an organization dominated by pri- 
vate and selfish ends. Its real leaders are a set 
of men upon whose character and methods Mr. 
Ervin Wardman throws light in his article, which 
we publish elsewhere in this number, on “The 


Honesty as a 
Municipal 
/ssue. 


bears 
party. 


Men and the Issues of the New York Cam- 
paign.” The Fusion side, supporting Mayor 


Low, is made up of men of all parties and affilia- 





of administration, and his well-earned character 
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THIS DESIGN SHOWS, IN REDUCED FORM, ONE OF THE BES! 
OF THE SERIES OF ARTISTIC AND EFFECTIVE POSTERS USED 
EVERYWHERE THROUGHOUT NEW YORK CITY LAST MONTH 
BY THE CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE OF THE CITIZENS’ UNION. 
IT CLEARLY STATES THE ACTUAL ISSUE INVOLVED IN THE 
CONTEST, 


tions who desire to have the public affairs of 
the municipal corporation honestly and intelli- 
gently carried on for the benefit of the inhabi- 
tants of the city. 


How the Line 2&8 Mr. Wardman clearly shows, the 
is Drawn in contest is not between one politica al’ 

New York. arty and another, nor yet between 
the followers of one powerful and conspicuous 
set of men as against the followers of another 
set. On the contrary, it is a deadly struggle 
between bad government and good government, 
between a system based upon decency and mod- 
ern social progress and a system that involves 
administrative corruption, the promotion of vice, 
and the protection of crime. The issue is sim- 
ply and clearly drawn. In spite of a hundred 
difficulties that stood in the way of a non-parti- 
san people’s movement for good local govern- 
ment, the cause of a public-spirited concern for 
the welfare of the community was again tri- 
umphant in getting itself clearly before the 


voters. This point cannot be too much empha- 
sized. The attempt to argue that the Fusion 

















movement was cunningly devised for the sake 
of delivering a naturally Democratic city into 
the hands of Republican bosses fell flat last 
month, because there was no substantial basis 
for such an accusation.» In all the history of 
modern municipal government, no great city 
had ever seen so widespread and proféund a 
change from inefficient and corrupt government 
to a régime of intelligent and honest administra- 
tion as the change from the Tammany govern- 
nent during the four years of Van Wyck’s 
mayoralty to the non-partisan administration of 
\iayor Low, as wit: 
essed in the two years 
102 and 1903. 


This good 
Mayor Low 5 


and His govern- 
Colleagues. mont has 


not been in any sense 
a one-man affair, ex- 
cepting as respects the 
exercise of the appoint- 
ive power by Mayor 
Low in selecting his 
administrative col- 
leagues. Itis the uni- 
form testimony of these 
colleagues, nearly all of 
whom are men of strong 
individuality and inde- 
pendence of character, 
that Mayor Low is a 
most admirable man to 
work with, and that he 
has never tried to dom- 
inate their departments 
in any way to the detri- 
ment of their work. 
The mayor's constant 
interest in the affairs 
of the city has been felt 
at all points ; but every 
departmental head has 
been free from interfer- 
ence, and the mayor has always shown the most 
venerous disposition to allow his chiefs of bureaus 
and departments to have the full credit for im- 
proved results. No mayor has ever better de- 
served the honor of a reélection. No commu- 
nity, on the other hand, has ever had set before 
it a clearer opportunity to avail itself of the 
benefits of skill, judgment, experience, and 
character at the head of its corporate activities 
than New York City enjoys in Mayor Low’s will- 
ingness to bear the burdens of the office for an- 
other term. Thus, it isnot Mayor Low’s admin- 
istration, but the city itself that is on trial. 
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Copyright, 1903, by Rockwood, New York. 
HON. SETH LOW. 
(Mayor of New York.) 
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A few months ago, there seemed to be 


Lining Up 


forthe «a good deal of confusion in the pub- 
Campaign. lic mnind regarding the efficiency of 


the Low administration, and there was an undue 
readiness to adopt the opinion that Low could 
not possibly be reclected, and that fusion,—that 
is to say, the codperation of all elements opposed 
to Tammany Hall,—would be impossible to se- 
cure, and in any event doomed to defeat. Some 
ot the leaders of the good government senti- 
ment, notably the famous district attorney, Mr. 
Jerome, were much opposed to the seléction of 
Mayor Low as a candi- 
date, believing that he 
lacked personal popu- 
larity, and, further, 
that his membership in 
the national Republi- 
can party would be 
against him. But the 
logic of the situation 
required the renomina- 
tion of Mayor Low: 
and the progress of the 
campaign last month 
fully justified his selee- 
tion. The mere ques- 
tion of personality, as 
it soon became evident, 
was destined to play no 
part at all in the cam- 
paign. It was not to 
Mr. Low. the man, that 
good citizenship ral 
lied, but to Mr. Low, 
the mayor, with the 
record of the best ad- 
mninistration the city 
ever had. It also be- 
came evident that 
whether or not Mr. 
Low was destined to 
be elected on Tuesday, 


November 3, he was 
not going to be de- 


landslide, and that the 
night at least be 
‘am- 
paign. ‘he odds grew steadily in favor of Mr. 
Low's election as the campaign became active in 
the last ten days of October ; and the analysis of 
the registration statistics was distinctly unfavor- 
able to Tammany, as it showed that much the 
largest relative increase of the voting lists was 
in the districts which two years ago were car- 
ried by Low and the Fusion candidates. Mean- 
while, the abhorrent character of the Tammany 
leadership became daily more evident. 


great 
forces of good government 
sure of winning in the next mayoralty 


feated by any 
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T.. T. Crain. E, M. Grout. 


Geo. B. McClellan 
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C. V. Fornes. C. W. Dayton. H. Bischoff, Jr. 


HON. GEORGE B. M’CLELLAN AND THE OTHER TAMMANY CANDIDATES BEING “ NOTIFIED.” 


In the presence of great underlying 
principles, and of concrete facts hav- 
ing to do with the improvement in 
all parts of the municipal service, the incidents 
connected with the selection of the Fusion can- 
didates were almost forgotten. Mr. Jerome 
plunged so splendidly into the work of the cam- 
paign that the fact that he had strenuously op- 
posed Mayor Low’s renomination was not only 
forgiven, but quite forgotten. The two other 
leading places to be filled on the general vote 
are that of comptroller, this being the chief finan- 
cial office, and the presidency of the Board of 
Aldermen. The present incumbents, Messrs. 
Grout ard Fornes, both of them being Demo- 
erats, were, like Mayor Low, renominated by the 
Fusionists,—that is to say, they were placed in 
nomination by the Citizens’ Union, and accepted 


Incidents 
of the 
Struggle. 


by the Republicans and various other organiza- 
Both had made good records in office, 
Tammany Hall in the most 
But as a part of an ingenious 
and careful policy, the Tammany leaders de- 


tions. 
and 
emphatic way. 


had opposed 


cided to endorse Messrs. Grout and Fornes 
this year, and place their names on the Tam- 
many ticket. ‘The acceptance by Grout and 
Fornes of Tammany’s endorsement placed them 
inanambiguous position. Tammany had mean- 
while selected Mr. George B. McClellan as the 


candidate for mayor. Since Grout and Fornes, 
who had been regarded as enthusiasts for Low 
and the Fusion cause, would not agree to join 
actively in the fight against Tammany, they were 
retired from the Citizens’ Union and Republican 
tickets, and the Fusionists agreed upon new can- 
didates. Messrs. Grout and Fornes subsequently 
went over completely to Tammany, and took an 
active part in the campaign in behalf of McClel- 
lan and against Low. Mr. Hinrichs, afterward 
selected by the Fusionists for comptroller, 1s a 
Democrat of the highest fitness in every respect: 
and Mr. McGuire, selected for president of the 
Board of Aldermen, has made a sterling record 
in the corporation counsel's office. 


The success of the Low ticket will 
be the best thing that has ever hap. 
pened for the municipal well-being 
of a great American city. But in any event, 
the waging of the fight will in itself have been 
a very great thing. While a triumph of the 
Fusion cause at the polls would, indeed, be a 
matter for congratulation throughout the coun- 
try, it should be borne in mind that the greatest 
triumph was gained in the very fact of the per- 
sistence of the Fusion movement. New York 
City, with its nearly four millions of people, its 
variety of languages, its clashing of interests 


The Value 
of the 
Movement. 

















and race prejudices, furnishes what, in the lan- 
vuage of the day, might be called an exceed- 
iigly difficult municipal “proposition.” To raise 
this Fusion standard in such a community as 
New York, to place the cause upon the basis of 
commonly recognized principles, and to win for it 
‘he support of so large a number of elements and 
vroups, is a marvelous achievement in the sphere 
f popular self-government. Few events of more 
opeful tendency have marked the beginning of 
iis twentieth century than the persistence of 
the Fusion cause in 1903 after its victory in 
901. Its lessons will have their effect in every 
ty of the United States. 


ii ae “ame painfully clear in the 
Corporations course of this New York campaign 
» City Politics. last month that among Tammany’s 
strong allies and supporters were the overgrown 
ocal franchise corporations,—the street railway, 
ighting, and other monopoly concerns,—which 
iate to pay their taxes, which owe the city large 
sums of money, and which want all kinds of 
favors for their own benefit and to the public 
disadvantage. They have found that such favors 
cannot be had from an administration so firm 
and capable as that of Mr. Low ; but they know 
vhat to hope for from a weak, flabby, and venal 
idministration such as Tammany has always 
viven. In times past, such corporations have 
victimized the municipality and people of New 
York City more scandalously than those of 
almost any other great American town. Under 
Mayor Low’s régime, on the contrary, the public 
interest has been well guarded ; and while no 
corporation has been prosecuted, none has re- 
ceived any franchise or grant for which it did 
not have to pay on fair and business-like terms. 
The offensive activity of these corporations in 
the municipal and State politics of New Y ork will 
have received a merited rebuke, if the people, 
on November 3, again endorse Mayor Low at the 
polls and uphold the principle of public control. 


Thee  Ttisacurious fact for the future his- 
Corporations : - > 
in National torian that these same New York 
Politics. 


franchise corporations, wich in the 
pending municipal campaign have been so bit- 
terly opposed to Mayor Low’s reélection, were in 
their time equally antagonistic to Mr. Roosevelt 
as governor. They were, indeed, so anxious to 
prevent his having another term at Albany that 
they took an active and a highly influential part 
in creating that combination of circumstances 
which compelled Mr. Roosevelt against his pref- 
erence to take the nomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. Mr. Roosevelt had always been a con- 
servative in the best sense of the word ; and he 
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had done nothing whatever against the street 
railways and other franchise corporations except 
to give his adherence to a bill providing that 
their property should be taxed in accordance 
with its value, just as any plain man’s farm, or 
shop, or store, is taxed, In the Presidency, where 
these corporations helped to place him, Mr. 
Roosevelt has provoked the antagonism of an- 
other series of great corporations,—namely, the 
so-called “trusts.”” But here again, it is to be 
observed, the President has always been on the 
side of the country’s legitimate business interests, 
and has merely undertaken impartially to enforce 
the laws as he finds them, while recognizing the 
need of additional legislation which might pro- 
tect the people against the evils of the methods 
pursued by certain inflated and overcapitalized 
industrial and transportation monopolies. The 
President’s attitude on this so-called trust ques. 
tion, while it has won the confidence very largely 
of the interior and the West, has been particu- 
larly reprobated in Wall Street. The tables were 
sadly turned, however, last month against the 
trust promoters when the methods employed in 
the forming and overcapitalizing of some of the 
trusts, and in the floating of their shares upon 
the market, were ruthlessly exposed in connec- 
tion with the collapse of the combination of vari. 
ous shipyards with the Bethlehem steel plant, 
popularly known as the “ Shipbuilding Trust,” 
and officiatly known as the United States Ship- 
building Company. 





** Trust Fi- 


” 


If this company were an exception, 


nance '' as zs 
Checkto the situation would not be so bad. 
Prosperity. But the legal scrutiny of a number 


of other combinations has shown a more or less 
similar recklessness and lack of fine scruples 
in foisting upon innocent investors great floods 
of shares of stock. In many instances, these 
shares have been offered by banking houses and 
financial establishments whose names ought not 
to have been lent to any such business methods. 
A long list of industrial corporations included 
among the so-called trusts have within the past 
few weeks suffered an enormous shrinkage of 
value in the market quotation of their shares, 
illustrating in a manner prompt and drastic all 
that had ever been said by the President and the 
critics of trust methods about the evils of over- 
capitalization. One thing certainly the recent 
reverses in Wall Street have shown, and that is 
the fact that it is the stockholder and the or- 
dinary investor who needs to be protected against 
the methods of the great industrial corporations, 
rather than the general public and the consumers 
of industrial commodities. As for labor, it has 
shown itself entirely able to protect its own in- 
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terests as against the trusts. The arrogance, in- 
deed, of the leaders of trade-unionism has of late 
compelled ordinary employers whose businesses 
have not been absorbed in the trusts to unite in 
employers’ associations in order to protect them- 
selves against the tyrannical demands of what 
has now come to be called “the great labor 
trust.”” The absorption of too much of the coun- 














HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, OF ILLINOIS. 
(Who will be chosen Speaker of the Fifty-eighth Congress.) 


try’s capital in the business of trust-forming and 
stock speculation on the one hand, and the dis- 
turbance caused by the immoderate demands of 
the labor unions on the other, have united to 
check somewhat the strong current of the nation’s 
business prosperity. What at first seemed a mere 
stock liquidation in Wall Street, chiefly involv- 
ing large operators and promoters, has unques- 
tionably begun to affect to an appreciable extent 
the credit necessary for the full maintenance of 
the country’s legitimate business. The railroads 
have begun to retrench somewhat in their ex- 
penditure for betterments ; the demand for iron 
and steel has thus fallen off for railroad-building 
purposes, as it has also declined for other struc- 
tural and general uses, and in turn the iron and 
steel industry itself has begun to shut down 
some of its mills. The great Steel Trust begins 
to face a reduction of net income, and its direct- 
ors have cut off one-half the dividends they had 
been paying on the common stock. The arrogance 
of unionism in the building trades has scared 
capitalists out of their plans for new business 
buildings ; and whereas many laborers, skilled 
and unskilled, would not work when they could, 


they are about to find that they cannot work 
when they would. The reaction does not as yet 
threaten to be extreme. but it is already in 
sight. The business of the country does not, in 
our opinion, bid fair to become stagnant. | 
will, nevertheless, follow a course during the 
coming year that will vindicate the remarkab]. 
sagacity shown by President Roosevelt in his 
treatment of the trust question on the one hand. 
and of the labor question on the other. 


eee These questions touching the coun 

Sessionand try’s general condition are not likel\ 

ts Object. +>) have much discussion in Congres: 
in the short period of the extra session that be 
gins on November 9, but they must certainly 
under one pretext or another, provoke an im 
mense amount of debating before Congress ad. 
journs, early next summer, to allow its members 
to enter the national political campaign. The 
immediate purpose of the extra session is to 
secure final action upon the reciprocity treat, 
between the United States and Cuba. The Presi 
dent will not send his general message to the 
new Congress when it thus meets in extra ses 
sion, but will send 
a special message 
devoted to the 
single topic ol 
Cuban reciproc. 
ity. It will be 
extremely unfor 
tunate if the trea 
ty negotiated 
many months ago 
and, already rati- 
fied by the Sen- 
ate, — which ad- 
mits Cuban sugar 
at a reduction of 
20 per cent. from 
the regular duties 
in return for the 
favorable admis 
sion of various 
products from 











this country into 
Cuba,—should be 
prevented from 
going into effect 
by the adverse action of the House of Represen- 
tatives, which has the right to pass upon the 
treaty in its character as a revenue measure. The 
new Congress will be organized with the Hon. 
Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois, as Speaker. The 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, of New York, will remain 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 
It is understood that Mr. Hemenway, of Indiana. 





“UNCLE JOE” CANNON IN ACTION, 


From the Journal (New York). 
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HON. SERENO E. PAYNE, OF NEW YORK 


(Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee.) 


will succeed Mr. Cannon vs chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriaticns. It is also un- 
derstood that whereas Mr. Cannon and these 
leading chairmen, together with the great ma- 
jority of the Republican members of the House, 
will support the President’s Cuban reciprocity 
treaty, there will be a number of Republicans,— 
including Mr. Tawney, of Minnesota, and other 
Northwestern men,—who will continue their 
former opposition to any lessening of duties on 
Cuban sugar. They are acting in the alleged 
interest of the production of beet sugar in the 
United States. It is somewhat remarkable that 
these gentlemen should continue their opposi- 
tion in view of the fact that the American Beet 
Sugar Company, which had originally organized 
and led this opposition, has withdrawn from the 
contest. The fact is that the treaty with Cuba 
will not affect in any way the market price of 
American beet sugar, nor interfere with the 
further growth of this new American industry. 


- The alignment of parties and indi- 
General Work Viduals in the new Congress on this 


of Congress. yeciprocity issue will be observed 
with interest, as having some possible bearing 
upon the future treatment of tariff and recipro- 
city questions as bones of party contention. It 
will not be until the time for the regular session 


of Congress, on the first Monday of December, 
that President Roosevelt will send in his general 
message containing his recommendations to 
Congress and his review of the work of the Gov- 
ernment during the past year. It is understood 
that his message this year will be a comparative- 
ly brief and succinct document. The party in 
power has not yet in any manner conveyed to 
the public the outlines of the legislative pro- 
gramme which it will yndertake to carry out 
during the coming winter. It would be a desir- 
able thing for the leaders of the Senate and the 
House as early as possible to take a survey of 
the field, and after consultation with the Presi- 
dent, to adopt some short and simple list of 
measures which might be regarded as the party 
programme for the session. 


Sic teii There is little in the way of news to 
Clique and the add to the statements made in these 
Panama Canal. 1,0 +e last month about the rejection 
of the Panama Canal treaty by the Colombian 
Congress at Bogota. In view of the growing 
interest in the larger bearings of the whole sub- 
ject, we may venture to call attention again to 
our somewhat extended discussion in this depart- 
ment of last month’s Review. Further infor- 
mation has only strengthened the argument that 
no further negotiation with the clique now in 
control of affairs at Bogota would be worth while 
for a responsible and dignified government like 
our own. The Bogota gentlemen are merely 
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making what the Tammany politicians would cali 
a “strike” for more money. They have sent a 
representative to inform Dr. Herran, the Colom- 
bian minister at Washington, that they would 
like to get about $25,000,000 out of this canal 
deal, because they have convenient present use 
for that amount of money. The present Colom- 
bian government is the merest travesty, and for 
practical purposes it has been a futility and a 
mistake to negotiate with it at all. This, how- 
ever, is not said by way of reflection on the De- 
partment of State at Washington, which has 
carried courtesy to the utmost limit, and given 
Colombia the full benefit of every opportunity 
to avail itself of a most generous proposition. 
In view of what is not unlikely to happen in the 
near future, it may be well that our State De- 
partment has been so patient and so exceedingly 
well-mannered in its diplomatic overtures. 


After all, in every real crisis for half 
a century the United States has been 
the guardian of the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma as a focus of international trade. The 
Panama Railway has always been an American 
institution, and it has played a great part as a 
iink of commerce and travel between the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific. Old treaties, rigidly main- 
tained and respected on our part, have made us 
the guarantors of order at Panama, and have 
alone prevented chaos. But for the United 
States, Colombia would have lost the Isthmus of 
Panama a long time ago. The present behavior 
of Colombia as respects the canal is in fatal con- 
travention of the rights and interests of the 
people living in the Panama province, as well as 
in defiance of the needs and interests of the 
commercial world, which would like to use a 
ship canal across the isthmus as one of the great 
highways of international traffic. Colombia has 
no rights or concerns on the Isthmus of Panama 
excepting those expressed in the technical claims 
of sovereignty ; and such claims must be made 
good by the show of the necessary military and 
administrative ability to maintain respect for 
them. As we remarked last month, the best 
thing that the people of the isthmus could pos- 
sibly do would be to make a prompt and deter- 
mined effort to detach themselves from Colombia; 
and we further remarked that “It would be 
ubsurd for the people of the United States to 
pretend that they did not look with favor upon 
so righteous and excellent a proposition.” 


The United 
States and 
the Isthmus. 


For some time there have been ru- 
mors of a widespread desire on the 
part of the Isthmian people to cut 
loose and form a government of their own, 


Will Panama 
Declare 
Independence ? 


largely upon the model of the Cuban republic. 
but having even closer relations than Cuba en- 
joys with the people and government of the 
United States. Inasmuch as the permanent con. 
trol of Panama by the politicians at the remote 
Colombian capital has now become wholly im. 
practicable, it may be assumed that the move 
ment for Panama independence affords the best 
solution of the situation. Such a step, promptly 
entered upon, might bring about the much-to-be- 
desired stability of equilibrium at the isthmus 
that would alike benefit North America and 
South America, Europe and Asia. It would 
also, of course, greatly benefit Colombia, since 
the prompt construction of the canal would do 
more than anything else to develop the trade 
and resources of the northern part of South 
America, and to bring about conditions that 
would make for enlightenment and _ political 
progress. It would be quite too much to expect 
that if the merchants, planters, and business 
men of the Panama strip should declare their in- 
dependence, adopt a suitable constitution, and 
appeal to the United States for friendship and 
protection, they would be treated with disdain. 
Our government will no longer follow the plan 
of sending warships and landing marines on the 
isthmus with the object, while keeping the Pan- 
ama Railroad open, of holding the situation for 
the benefit of the Colombian government. 


Attitudeaf It is not to be supposed that the gen- 
the French tlemen who control the new French 
Company: Panama Company, and who have been 


thrifty enough to make a conditional sale to the 
United States for $40,000,000, have been look- 
ing on at the behavior of the Bogota politicians 
with indifference or with mental sluggishness or 


indecision. The Bogota politicians have boldly 
demanded that these French gentlemen and 
their Wall Street partners should deliver to 
them a large share of that $40,000,000 in con- 
sideration of their ratifying the Hay-Herran 
treaty. But the company and its allies have 
other uses for their money, and they have not 
believed that there is enough efficiency back of 
the greed of the men at Bogota either to block 
the completion of the Panama Canal, or to pre- 
vent so powerful and so astute an array of finan- 
cial, legal, and diplomatic talent as this French 
corporation employs from carrying out the sale 
of its assets and obtaining its full $40,000,000 
from an honest and responsible purchaser like 
Uncle Sam. ‘The original Panama franchise ex- 
pires within a year. It is notorious that the 
extended franchise, which runs only six years 
longer, and which the new French company has 
undertaken to sell to the United States, was 

















never legally granted. A high-handed Colom- 
bian president, some years ago, dismissed an in- 
tractable congress and extended the franchise by 
his own personal act on payment of $1,000,000. 
The Colombian Congress now proposes to de- 
clare that such extension was invalid, and to 
delay proceedings until next year, when the 
original franchise expires, and when, by the 
expressed terms of that franchise, the unfinished 
canal and its appurtenances become forfeited to 
the Colombian government. 


eesti The Government at Washington has 
Sam Comes never cared very much about the de- 

inAgain. tails of the history of the relations 
between the Panama Canal Company and the 
Colombian government. Those relations would 
not bear close inspection on either side. Our 
government, on the advice of its own trusted 
experts, has simply decided that the unfinished 
canal and the works connected therewith, to- 
gether with the Panama Railroad, are fairly 
worth $40,000,000, and that the present French 
Panama Company is the legal possessor of those 
assets, and entitled.to sell them and receive the 
money. ‘This fact of the French company’s sta- 
tus, as ascertained after full inquiry by Attorney- 
General Knox, would not be altered by the crea- 
tion of a new republic of Panama. If such new 
republic were to come into existence, it would 
be capable of signing at once a canal treaty with 
the United States ; and if such treaty were of 
the kind desired by our government, the new 
republic would naturally have not only our rec- 
ognition, but also our protection and our guaran- 
tee of a peaceful career. The French company 
would still be entitled to its $40,000,000. It is 
not very likely that Secretary Hay, having in 
his draft of a treaty with Colombia offered to 
pay $10,000,000 for the grant of a canal strip, 
would reduce the amount in making a treaty 
with a new Panama republic. Our Secretary 
would not, however, permit such a new republic 
to assert over our canal strip any absurd preten- 
sions of sovereignty. On the canal itself, and 
within the needful limits of a strip of territory 
on either side, the United States Government 
would be at liberty in its own way to administer 
justice, protect the public health, and do what- 
ever it might find necessary in its capacity as a 
government. 


diiaibliai The merchants and property owners 
that Make at Colon, at the town of Panama, and 
for Action. &)sewhere in the isthmus, see plainly 
that their property is dead and their business is 
ruined if President Roosevelt acts upon the al- 
ternative laid down in the Spooner act, drops 
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the idea of the Panama Canal, and proceeds to 
develop the Nicaragua route. In like manner, 
the French Panama Company is perfectly aware 
that the adoption of the Nicaragua route,—which 
is made mandatory upon the President in case 
of failure to secure a governmental concession 
at Panama,—will render it forever impossible to 
find a purchaser for its expiring franchises and 
for the rusting and eroding evidences of its un. 
finished canal work. Obviously, then, the Pan- 
ama business men and the agents of the French 
canal company have every possible motive for 
acting in harmony, and for acting without a mo- 
ment’s unnecessary delay. How, then, about the 
attitude of the United States? The answer de- 
pends upon one thing,—namely, the extent to 
which the authorities at Washington really be- 
lieve in the superiority of the Panama route over 
the Nicaragua route. If it were merely a differ- 
ence of a few million dollars one way or the other 
in the estimated cost of construction, President 
Roosevelt would probably be very glad—after 
the fruitless attempts to negotiate with Colombia 
—to advise the prompt signing of a treaty by 
our State Department with Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, and to go ahead (as he is fully authorized 
by law to do) without further action by Con- 
gress, and begin the construction of the canal 
along the Nicaragua route as surveyed and orig: 
inally recommended by the able and expert gen- 
tlemen of the Walker commission. 
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MAKING A REVOLUTION OUT OF IT. 
PANAMA: “This treaty the old man threw away may 
make a cracker that will surprise him.” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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The Prefer- 
ence for 
Panama at 


This is precisely what many public 
men and many important newspapers 

Washington. )elieve the President ought now to 
do. Their opinion is based upon the view that 
the Nicaragua route is entirely feasible from the 
engineering standpoint, and on some accounts 
decidedly more desirable than the Panama route. 
Among a majority of engineering experts, how- 
ever, the belief prevails that the advantages are 
greatly in favor of Panama. ‘To put it briefly, 
they feel more certain that the difficulties of the 
Panama route may be overcome, and a safe and 
workable canal provided within a reasonable term 
of years, than that a canal by the longer Nica- 
ragua route could ever be realized in accordance 
with financial and engineering estimates. That 
Admiral Walker, whose views still seem to dom- 
inate expert opinion, feels this strong prefer- 
ence for Panama is undeniable. The French 
company has been ably represented at Washing- 
ton, and it is accurately informed as to the pro- 
Panama sentiment that prevails there. The 
American public may be quite sure, therefore, 
that the agents of this company will leave noth- 
ing undone in order so to clear away existing 
obstacles at the earliest possible moment, as to 
make it still feasible for the President to take 
the Panama route, whereas he must otherwise 
fall back upon Nicaragua as the law now stands. 
Such are the factors in an extremely interesting 
situation. The American public may well await 
the progress of events with no small degree of 
curiosity and interest. 


is So far as the great European powers 
Powers Would are concerned, the setting up of a 

View lt. Panama republic by processes and 
agencies in which the United States Govern- 
ment could not be accused of having had any 
direct part could not well excite criticism. 
And as for Washington's prompt recognition of 
such a republic, that would be a matter for our 
own decision. Obviously, the French Govern- 
ment would concur ina programme designed 
for the benefit of French citizens. The Eng- 
lish Government has wholly acquiesced in the 
idea that the United States shall build and con- 
trol an isthmian canal; and it desires to have 
the waterway open at the earliest possible date, 
knowing that British ships will be its largest 
users. South America, furthermore, will derive 
so much more benefit from the choice of Panama 
than from the Nicaragua route, that any tran- 
sient expressions of displeasure, on account of 
the increased authority of the United States 
over the isthmus, would promptly disappear in 
the very genuine interest that would be aroused 
by the spectacle of Uncle Sam’s big dredgers, 








ADMIRAL WALKER, THE CANAL AUTHORITY. 


steam shovels, and power drills making their 
way through earth and rock. The German 
naval jingoes would doubtless express some dis- 
content, and sigh for what might have been; 
but German commercial interests will be heart- 
ily glad to have the assurance of a new route 
to the Orient. 


The Endof Lt. the deadlock at Bogota should, 

the Alaska indeed, be followed by some such 

Dispute. course of action as we have outlined 
as possible and inherently desirable, the long- 
vexed isthmian canal question would have been 
settled to the advantage of everybody concerned, 
although to the disappointment of a group of 
Bogota politicians, who would have found that 
they had overreached themselves. This solution 
of one very great question of especial interest to 
the people of our Pacific coast would have come 
about at almost the same time as the settlement 
of another vexed question of less importance, 
but productive nevertheless of considerable anx- 
iety and annoyance. This question is that of 
the boundary line of the southern strip of Alaska. 
The facts have often been stated in these pages ; 
but now that an international tribunal has passed 
upon them in finality, they may be stated again 
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in brief outline. In 1825, Russia and England 
made a treaty to establish a boundary line be- 
tween the coastwise possessions of Russia on the 
Pacific, and the interior possessions held by the 
Hudson Bay Company, and regarded as British 
in character. 


he In those days, although navigators 
‘Treatyof and traders knew the coast line very 

1825. well, there had been no careful sur- 
vey or exploration of the interior. The best- 
known maps and charts had been those of Van- 
couver, Which had been in common use for a 
quarter of a century, and which were familiar 
alike to the Russian and English negotiators of 
the treaty of 1825. These maps and charts, 
while fairly accurate as to their tracing of the 
winding shores and inlets, did not pretend to 
be exact in locating the mountain chains, or in 
other details of interior topography. But they 
all indicated plainly a rather regular chain .of 
coastwise mountains situated some distance in- 
land, leaving a strip of an average width of 
perhaps twenty or thirty miles along the shore, 
—this strip, according to all the early maps, 
fully including the navigable and tidal arms 
and inlets of the sea. The treaty of 1825 plainly 
said that the boundary line should follow the 


peaks of this range of mountains, provided the 


surveyors should find that it existed. But in 
the lack at any point of such a range, the line 
was to be marked at a distance of ten marine 
leagues (some thirty miles) from the shore. 


oe During the entire period that fol- 
Disagreement lowed, until Russia sold Alaska to the 

Began. United States, there had been nd dif- 
ference of opinion expressed in any quartér as 
to what the treaty meant, or as to the principles 
upon which the boundary should be actually 
fixed on the ground whenever the time came for 
surveying it and erecting monuments. Under 
these circumstances, the United States bought 
Russia’s right and title to Alaska in 1867. Eng- 
lish maps, Official and otherwise, agreed with 
Russian maps and American maps in their gen- 
eral location of the line between Alaska and the 
british possessions. It was not until after Ameri- 
can miners had discovered. gold in the Yukon 
district, and the rush to the Klondike had set 
n, that the people of this country discovered an 
attempt on the part of the ho had, 
within a comparatively recent period, been al- 
lowed by England to administer the Hudson Bay 
country,—to set up an entirely new theory as to 
ae meaning of the treaty of 1825, in order to 
bring about the result of greatly narrowing the 
width of the American shore strip, and, above 


all, in order to throw the line across inlets and 
channels in such a way as to give to the Cana- 
dians a direct access to several deep-water bays 
and harbors. When the Joint High Commis- 
sion assembled, some years ago, to settle the 
fisheries dispute and some other questions at is- 
sue between Canada and the United States, it 
transpired that the Canadians had made up their 
minds to adhere to this claim to a large part of 
our Alaska coast with the utmost tenacity. And 
it soon became perfectly clear that, quite irre- 
spective of any consistent interpretation of the 
original treaty, their plan was to secure, in the 
course of the “give-and-take” of negotiations 
about various subjects, a good-natured compro- 
mise from the United States which would allow 
them at least one harbor on the Lynn Canal, so 
that they could proceed directly by water from 
Victoria and Vancouver to Canadian territory 
at the point most available of all for short over- 
land access to the Klondike region. 


It turned out, however, that the Ameri- 
can members of the Joint High Com- 
mission did not feel themselves at 
liberty to trade off American territory, in the 
process of negotiating about fishing rights, the 
bonding privilege, and the other matters of com- 
mercial adjustment. Meanwhile, the growth of 
population at Skaguay and Dyea, and the im- 
mense movement of men and supplies to the 
Klondike, created a situation rendered acute by 
the attempt of the Canadian authorities to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over soil which England had 
always previously treated as belonging to the 
United States. The immediate strain was re- 
moved by the signing of a temporary modus 
vivendi between the United States and England, 
providing for an arbitrary location of custom 
houses, and leaving the main question for fur- 
ther treatment. It was the general opinion in 
the United States that this signing of the modus 
vivendi was a great mistake. According to 
American opinion, the boundary line was too 
clearly described in the treaty to admit of any 
of those doubts which the modus vivendi seemed 
to cast upon it. In the Northwest, especially, 
the opinion prevailed that the modus vivendi was 
needless ; and that the United States should, 
instead, have insisted without a moment’s hesi- 
tation upon drawing the line in its proper place 
and keeping it there without any temporizing or 
discussion. However that may be, it is doubt- 
less true that our willingness to sign such 

modus vivendi, and to renew it from year to year, 
encouraged the Canadians to hope for ultimate 
success in their effort to acquire a deep-sea port 
on the Lynn Canal, and furthermore led the 


‘*The Modus 
Vivendi."’ 
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English Government by degrees into the false 
position of espousing the Canadian view as to 
the whole contention. 


When the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
abrogating the old Bulwer-Clayton 
treaty arrangement about isthmian 
canals, was signed, there was supposed, eccording 
to rumor, to be some kind of informal under- 
standing that the United States would in due 
time join England in referring the Alaska dis- 
pute toatribunal. At the outset, the negotia- 
tors provided for a regular arbitration. This 
would have called in an umpire, presumably 
from an outside country. President Roosevelt, 
however, refused to submit territory long held 
by us in undisputed occupation to the final ac- 
tion of such a tribunal,—especially since no 
statement or argument had ever been made which 
cast any real cloud whatever upon our just title 
to the land in question. President Roosevelt was 
willing, however, to allow three Americans, all of 
whom were thoroughly conversant with the whole 


The 
Recent 
Tribunal. 
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matter, and fully aware of the substantial nature 
of the American case, to meet with three men to 
be appointed by the government of Great Brit- 
ain, in order to give opportunity for a full dis. 
cussion of the whole subject. It was not thought 
possible that the three Americans could recede 
from a position held by every intelligent person 
in the United States, and well known to be held 
by expert English international lawyers and 
statesmen,—like Mr. James Bryce, for example, 
—while also held by all Russians, Frenchmen, 
and other geographers and international experts 
who had given the matter any consideration. 


The meeting of the tribunal in Lon- 
don has already been described in 
this magazine, and it suffices to say 
that the award of the Alaska Boundary Tribunal 
was signed at noon on October 20. There was 
no reason to suppose that the views of the three 
American members of the tribunal could have 
undergone any change, because it was a per- 
tectly clear case from the outset. The presiding 
officer on the tribunal was 
the Lord Chief Justice of 


The 
Award Last 
Month. 











BOUNDARY CLAIMED BY GREAT BRITAINe eves a: 


oe oe BY UNITED STATES ome o cee os ee . 


BRITISH 


England ; and the two other 
members were Canadians, 
committed to the new Cana- 
dian theory. It was well 
enough known from the start 
that the worst that could 
happen was an even division. 
In that case, the United 
States would have proceeded 
to make good its possession. 
It was also well known that 
if Lord Alverstone shoul 
incline to take the Canadian 
view, there would certainly 
come about this even divi- 
sion,—because neither of the 
two Canadians could have 
been expected under the cir- 
cumstances to change his pre- 
viously held attitude and go 
over to the American side. 
Obviously, then, the case 
was really tried before Lord 
Chief-Justice Alverstone, 
and before nobody else. The 
fact that the two Canadians 
refused to concur in the de- 
cision of the tribunal is re 
grettable, but otherwise ot 
noimportance. All the mail 








THE ALASKA BOUNDARY QUESTION, 


(The horizontal shading shows the disputed territory.) 


contentions as presented by 
the counsel for the United 
States were sustained with- 
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Mr. Tower, Sec’y of Commission. 
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THE ALASKA BOUNDARY COMMISSION IN 


out compromise or diminution by the decision 
of Lord Alverstone. As respects what was not 
one of the main American contentions, but a 
minor point, as to the ownership of an island 
or two in the Portland Canal, at the southern 
beginning of the boundary line. there was al- 
ways some reasonable doubt ; and the line as 
agreed upon will grant to Canada two islands 
near Port Simpson, which the United States can 
well spare, and may willingly enough concede. 


Careful topographical surveys will 
be requisite to the location and mark- 
ing of the exact boundary. Curious- 
ly enough, the great volume of maps presented 
to the tribunal as a part of the British case, and 
containing reproductions of a great nuniber of 
earlier and later charts, might be regarded as 
in itself containing all the evidence necessary 
to the full establishment of the American claim 
without the necessity of any argument what- 
ever. The Canadians have not done well to ac- 
cuse Lord Alverstone of having given their 
case away at the instance of Messrs. Balfour 
and Chamberlain, in pursuance of the British 
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Hon. H. C. Lodge. 
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Lord Alverstone. 
Sir R. B. Finlay. 


SESSION AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE, LONDON, 


policy of friendly relations with the United 


States. Lord Alverstone is a great lawyer and 
a great jurist, and his position on this tribunal 
was such as to permit him to deal with the sub- 
ject before him absolutely upon its merits. It 
remains to be said, however, that it would have 
been much wiser and better for the British 
Government,—if it were ever in any real doubt 
as to the justice of the position of the United 
States,—to have consulted Lord Alverstone and 
other eminent authorities for its own private 
guidance. It would thus have learned that the 
Canadian contention had no substantial grounds 
to rest upon, and it could have said so frankly. 
It did not do well to arouse false hopes in the 
minds of the Canadians, who had nagged it 
into undertaking this costly method of arriving 
at a foregone conclusion. The position of the 
United States in the whole matter forms a new 
precedent of- courtesy beyond any experience in 
the history of the dealings of nations with one 
another. For our government has, in a word, 
allowed the lord chief justice of England to 
decide that it may and ought to keep what is 
its own. 
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Pe The \ ‘anadian resentment toward the 

Movement British Government for its method 
in England. of dealing with this Alaska dispute 
is, under all the circumstances, not surprising. 
It has been part and parcel of that same boasted 
imperial and colonial statesmanship of the Tory 
government, under Mr. Chamberlain’s supreme 
direction, which brought on the South African 
War, and which has now stirred England to a 
fine ferment by its advocacy of a protective tariff, 
as an instrument for retaliation against Germany 
and the United States, and a means for giving 
preferential favors to Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. As recorded in 
these pages last month, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
had made a sensational withdrawal from the 
Balfour cabinet, not in order to express any lack 
of agreement or harmony between himself and 
the premier, but to have the greater personal 
freedom to push a protectionist propaganda with 
which Mr. Balfour was in cordial sympathy. Mr. 
Balfour, knowing full well that Mr. Chamberlain 
was going to leave the cabinet, carefully con- 
cealed that fact from other leading members of 
the ministry, who, being free traders, were 
thoroughly opposed to the new Chamberlain 
programme. And soit happened that Mr. Ritchie, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, and several 
others were allowed by Mr. Balfour to resign 
for the sole reason that they could not consist- 
ently stay in a ministry largely dominated by 
the colonial secretary,—never dreaming that at 
the very moment their resignations were ac- 
cepted Mr. Chamberlain’s letter of resignation 
was also in the prime minister’s pocket. 


eseantned It was on September 17 that Mr. 
Balfour Chamberlain resigned. Along with 
Cabinet. Myr. Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton, 


secretary for India, withdrew ; and a few days 
later, Lord Balfour, of Burleigh, secretary for 





























MUM’S THE WORD. 


Going to the cabinet council (September 14, 1908). No com- 
ment is needed.—From the Westminster Gazette (London}. 








Scotland, and the Hon. Arthur Elliot, financial 
secretary for the treasury, sent in their resigna- 
tions, all on the ground of opposition to the 
new protectionist programme. The vacancies 
thus created were soon filled. First came the 
promotion of Mr. Austen Chamberlain from 
postmaster-general to chancellor of the exche- 
quer. Mr. Austen Chamberlain is now about 
forty years old, and the eldest son of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. Although well trained 
by a decade of experience in Parliament and in 
ministerial service, the younger Chamberlain 
has done nothing on his own account which 
would have seemed to mark him for so high a 
dignity as chancellor of the exchequer. His 
appointment, therefore, must be looked upon as 
intended by Mr. Balfour to be the highest com- 
pliment and token of approval he could possibly 
pay at the moment to the young man’s dis- 
tinguished father. To succeed Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain as secretary for the colonies, Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton was appointed. Mr. Lyttelton 
is an eminent lawyer, forty-six years old, the 
most famous amateur athlete in England, and a 
member of a very distinguished and numerous 
family, of highly aristocratic connections. The 
place vacated by Lord George Hamilton was 
filled by the transfer of Mr. Brodrick from the 
War Department. Mr. Brodrick’s attempt to 
reform the British army system had dismally 
failed, and Mr. Balfour was doubtless glad of 
an opportunity to try a new hand at that diffi- 
cult job. The new hand is Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
who had unquestionably been making a success 
as head of the Navy Department. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster is a son of William E. Forster, at one 
time secretary for Ireland, and a grandson of 
the famous Doctor Arnold, of Rugby. Mr. 
Andrew G. Murray, the Scotch lawyer and 
golfer, succeeds Lord Balfour, of Burleigh, as 
secretary for Scotland ; and young Lord Stan- 
ley, famous for his interest in racing and shoot- 
ing, who had for two or three years been finan- 
cial secretary to the War Office, succeeds Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain as _ postmaster-general. 
These men are all willing to follow the lead of 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain in recon- 
structing the fiscal policy and system of the 
United Kingdom. 


- The most eminent member of the Bal- 
‘alfour and : ° ° 
the Duke of four cabinet, and its leader in the 
Devonshire. TTouse of Lords, was the Duke of 
Devonshire, who held the nominal office of presi- 
dent of the council. Mr. Balfour had fully sup- 
posed that the Duke of Devonshire was going to 
stand. by him and remain in the cabinet. Such 
was the situation when, on the first of October, 
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From the Lédustrated Loudon News. 


MR. BALFOUR INAUGURATING HIS POLICY OF RETALIATION AT SHEFFIELD LAST MONTH. 


the great annual gathering of the Tory party, 
known as the Conference of Conservative Unions, 
assembled at Sheffield. The occasion gave Mr. 
Balfour opportunity for a noteworthy speech. 
He skillfully avoided English prejudice against 
protectionism by advocating the advisability of 
giving the government “freedom of negotia- 
tion.” He called attention to the high tariff 
walls which other countries had steadily been 
erecting against English trade, and declared that 
the principles of Cobdenism no longer sufficed 
for the situation. He did not advocate a similar 
policy of high protectionism for England, but be- 
lieved it feasible to adopt a system which would 
enable Great Britain to discriminate against the 
products of protectionist countries. To Mr. Bal- 
four’s great surprise, this speech was immediately 
followed by a letter from the Duke of Devonshire 
repudiating the Balfour ideas and peremptorily 
withdrawing from the cabinet. 


It was evident that the public at 
large attached no great degree of im- 
portance to Mr. Balfour’s curiously 
amateurish disquisitions upon free trade and pro- 
tection, and his suggestion of a tariff system for 
the purpose of retaliation. But Mr. Chamberlain’s 


Chamberlain's 
Detailed 
Scheme. 





long-anticipated speech of October 6, at Glasgow. 
was awaited with the deepest interest, because it 
had been promised that the real leader of the new 
movement would on that occasion tell concretely 
what he meant and wanted. This speech was a 
very cogent and brilliant exposition of England's 
commercial position as seen by Mr. Chamber- 
lain through the new spectacles of his conversion 
to protectionist doctrines. His practical tariff 
programme was very simple. He would con- 
tinue to allow wheat and flour to be imported 
free from the British colonies, but would put a 
tax of two shillings a quarter (about six cents a 
bushel) on its importation from the United States 
and other countries. He would also put a tax 
of about 5 per cent. on foreign meats (except 
bacon), leaving Australian and other British 
meats to be imported free. ‘To meet the cry that 
he was making food dearer to the workingman, 
Mr. Chamberlain proposed to reduce very much 
the present duties on tea, sugar, cocoa, and coffee; 
and he calculated that as a net result the work- 
ingman’s total food bill would cost him not more 
than at present, but less by four or five cents a 
week. As to manufactured goods, Mr. Cham- 
berlain would put a moderate duty of about 10 
per cent. upon the importation of foreign wares. 





























MR. CHAMBERLAIN INAUGURATING HIS FISCAL CAMPAIGN 
AT GLASGOW LAST MONTH. 


In return for the preference given to breadstuffs 
and meats from the colonies, Mr. Chamberlain 
expects that Canada and Australia will arrange 
their tariffs-in such a way as to give great ad- 
vantages in their markets to English manufac- 
tures, even to the point of ceasing henceforth to 
create any new industries of their own. 


The discussion thus precipitated has 


An ed ti ee 
Absorbing aroused Great Britain from political 
Controversy. staonation, and created a live issue 


which must result in a considerable reshaping of 
parties. The new questions have rent asunder 
the Unionist combination so long led by Lord 
Salisbury, and are uniting the discordant factions 
of Liberalism. The most notable lack, however, 
is a Liberal leader able to secure the confidence 
and allegiance of the elements which could read- 
ily unite in framing a party programme. The 
preference that Mr. Chamberlain’s plan proposes 
to give to colonial products would seem hardly 
great enough to warrant much enthusiam for it 
in Canada or Australia ; and the opportunity of 
retaliation that it would afford is not of a kind 
that as yet has caused either agricultural or 
manufacturing industries in the United States 
any anxiety. Ina House of Commons of more 
than six hundred members vacancies are fre- 
quently occurring, through the death or resigna- 
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tions of members, necessitating special elections, 
—or, as they are called in England, by-elections, 
—to fill vacant seats. Such by-elections, within 
the past few weeks, have on the average shown a 
strong reaction against the Baifour government 
and a widespread opposition to the new protec. 
tionist views. It seems to be the prevailing 
opinion that a general Parliamentary election will 
not be held until next spring. 


-_ It is undoubtedly true that the ter. 
Macedonian Yible reports from Macedonia have 
Situation” beoun to arouse the British con- 

science in a manner that faintly recalls the ex. 
citement, over Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria in 
1876. But it is the unofficial British conscience 
that is aroused ; and there is no possible chance 
that the Balfour government will say or do any- 
thing toward relieving a hideous situation for 
which England is even more responsible than 
Turkey. At a cost of 100,000 lives and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, Russia had liler- 
ated all the western provinces from Turkish 
rule. Whereupon England demanded and se- 
cured a Congress of the Powers, and, assisted 
by Germany, succeeded in thrusting back under 

















A MACEDONIAN DEMONSTRATION IN SOFTA. 


(A procession of 15,000 Macedonian refugees parading the 
principal streets of the capital of Bulgaria, bearing an 
effigy of their dead leaders.) 
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Turkish rule these very Christian districts in 
Macedonia where now the Turks are pursuing a 
career of massacre and devastation far in excess 
of anything they perpetrated in Bulgaria proper 
in 1876. England’s price for her shameful 
work was the island of Cyprus, obtained from 
Turkey by a’secret bargain. - Mr. Balfour was a 
very young man at that time, but he was pres- 
ent at the Congress of Berlin with his uncle, 
Lord Salisbury, who was Disraeli’s chief col- 
league and confederate in the infamous _busi- 
ness. The Czar of Russia, with his foreign 
minister, visited Vienna in September, and there 
the Austrian and Russian governments re- 
affirmed the agreement under which they were 
previously pledged to act in harmony and co- 
operation in their dealings with the problem of 
Turkey's position in Europe. They have again 
sent a joint demand to the Turkish Government 
that it shall give effect to reforms in Macedonia ; 
an they have warned the government of Bul- 
garia that it must not interfere. Many thou- 
sands of refugees of Bulgarian blood and speech 
have meanwhile crossed the boundary line from 
the Turkish provinces into Bulgaria proper ; 
and in the city of Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, 
there are now some fifteen or twenty thousand 
of these unhappy fugitives,—thousands of whose 
relatives and friends have been massacred by 
the Turkish soldiers. It is not strange that the 
people of Bulgaria should have become aroused 
to an almost uncontrollable pitch of indigna- 
tion. Prince Ferdinand and the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment, however, are well aware that to enter 
upon war with Turkey at this time would mean 
almost certain defeat, with other consequences 
that might be profoundly disastrous to the prin- 
cipality. If the English Government were in 
the hands of a Gladstone, it might be possible to 
call a congress of the powers which should deal 
effectively with the Macedonian question ; but 
at present there is no prospect of any radical or 
satisfactory solution. 


Those who are aware of the facts 
concerning Russia’s position in Man- 
churia were not much surprised by 
the announcement last month that the begin- 
nings of evacuation, which had been solemnly 
promised for October 8, had been postponed 
indefinitely. We have never for a moment 
believed that the Russians would evacuate Man- 
churia, any more than that the English would 
evacuate Egypt. Russia’s excuse is that her in- 
terests are so large that she could not withdraw 
her troops and turn over the Manchurian ad- 
ministration to China without having received 
certain guarantees not yet granted at Peking. 


Russia 
Stays in 
Manchuria. 


_in the empire. 
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The commercial powers which had most con- 
cerned themselves about Manchuria are making 
no protests, and are contenting themselves with 
statements to the effect that they will expect 
Russia to keep open for them the same opportu- 
nities of trade that they formerly enjoyed under 


China’s control. On the other side, it is to be 
said that, from the commercial standpoint, Rus- 
sia is making a wholly new Manchuria,—with 
railroads, new cities, and great areas of Russian- 
tilled wheat-fields. It is quite too much to sup- 
pose that all the conditions of trade with this 
new Russian Manchuria can be subjected in- 
definitely to the terms of agreements with China 
relating to a very different sort of Manchuria 
that is already almost entirely a thing of the 
past. We must expect to see Manchuria in due 
time made an integral part of the Russian Em- 
pire; and when that takes place, it will very 
soon come under the same tariff laws as the rest 
of the Czar’s dominions. 


The declaration that the Russians 

and ang, are going to stay in Manchuria would 
have attracted greater attention than 

it did last month but for the fact that the Ko- 
rean situation was one Of still more critical in- 
terest. Russian activity in Korea had reached 
such a pass as to lead the Japanese to the very 
verge of declaring war. The one supreme ob- 
ject of Japanese policy is to prevent the Rus- 
sians from getting the upper hand in Korea. It 
is the opinion of the statesmen and the army 
and navy leaders of Japan that they are in bet- 
ter position to fight Russia just now than they 
are likely to be at any time in the future. Rus- 
sia, however, has no intention whatever of get- 
ting into a bloody and expensive war with the 
Japanese, nor, on the other hand, do Japan’s 
British allies wish to run the risk of being 
dragged into a general conflict. The best ad- 
vices, therefore, indicated late last month that 
the conflict which for a few days seemed inev- 
itable is likely to be deferred for the present. 
To have accomplished her purposes in Manchuria 
is quite enough gain for Russia to make this 
year ; and she can well afford to leave Korea to 
the future. Meanwhile, Russian diplomacy seems 
to be potent at Peking. The internal troubles 
of Russia are far more serious than any or all 
of her external difficulties. There is a new 
finance minister as successor to M. de Witte, 
who will find his task a burdensome one. The 
minister of the interior, M. de Plehve, seems 
now to have gained the most influential position 
We publish elsewhere in this 
number a remarkable letter that he sent to Mr. 
Stead in justification of his policy in Finland. 
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PROFESSOR AND MADAME PIERRE CURIE, THE DISCOVERERS OF RADIUM, IN THEIR GARDEN AT PARIS. 


(See article on ‘“ Radium,” by Mr. George F. Kunz, on page 585.) 


Amidst all the strenuosity of interna- 
tional disputes, war rumors, and po- 
litical struggles, the nations make 
steady progress in the pursuits of peace and 
civilization. England and France have signed 
a brief treaty looking toward a limited resort to 
A. peace conference has been held 
Many current illustrations might 


Notes of 
Progress. 


arbitration. 
in Vienna. 


be given of progress in science, in education, 
and in other beneficent fields of endeavor. A 
remarkable instance of scientific advance is the 
discovery of the wonderful new element called 
‘‘radium,”—an important and learned account 
of which we publish this month from the pen of 


a distinguished American scientist, Mr. George 


F, Kunz. The English educators under Mr. 
Mosely’s direction are receiving every possible 
courtesy in their tour of the United States. 
The French Government is trying hard to 
find school accommodations for the children 
displaced by the closing of many of the schools 
of the religious orders. Sir Norman Lockyer, 
the astronomer, in a brilliant address as_presi- 
dent of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, declared that the British 
Government ought to invest at once one hun- 
dred and twenty million dollars in the busi- 
ness of education, in order to bring English 
efficiency up to the standards of the United 
States and Germany. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From September 21 to October 20, 1903.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


September 21.—Justice Lore, of Delaware, delivers a 
charge to the grand jury calling for the punishment of 
the lynchers of the negro, George White. 

September 23.—Republican and Citizens’ Union con- 
ventions in New York City renominate Mayor Low. 

September 26.—Iowa Republicans open the campaign 
in that State ; Governor Cummins expresses views on 
the tariff question in accord with those of President 
Roosevelt. 

September 28.—President Roosevelt returns to Wash- 
ington. 

September 29.—Colorado Republicans endorse the ad- 
ministration of President Roosevelt. 

October 1.— Rhode Island Democrats renominate 
Governor Garvin....Massachusetts Democrats nomi- 
nate W. A. Gaston for governor....New York City 
Democrats nominate George B. McClellan for mayor, 
and renominate Comptroller Grout and President 
Fornes of the Board of Aldermen (see page 545). 

October 2.—Massachusetts Republicans renominate 
Governor Bates and the other State officers, and pledge 
support to President Roosevelt for the campaign of 
1904, 

October 5.—The grand jury at Washington, D. C., 
returns fifteen indictments in the postal fraud cases 
.... President Roose- 
velt appoints John P. 
Nields, an anti-Ad- 
dicks Republican, dis- 
trict attorney for Dela- 
ware. 

October 6. — Rhode 
Island Republicans 
nominate Col. Samuel 
P. Colt for governor, 
and endorse the ad- 
ministration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

October 7.—Republi- 
can and Citizens’ 
Union conventions in 
New York City nom- 
inate F. W. Hinrichs 
for comptroller and E. 
J. McGuire for presi- 
dent of the Board of 
Aldermen (see page 
545). 

October 15.—In a test 
case, the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court 
decides that a United 
States district judge 
must pay the income 
tax on his salary. 

October 20.—P resi- 














dent Roosevelt issues a proclamation convening the 
Fifty-eighth Congress in extra session on November 9, 
to consider the commercial treaty with Cuba. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


September 23.—The Austrian Reichsrath reconvenes. 

September 24.—Sir Edmund Barton, having resigned 
the premiership of the Australian Commonwealth, he 
is succeeded by Alfred Deakin, who reconstructs the 
ministry....The Servian cabinet resigns. 

September 28.—M. Kossuth, the leader of the Hun- 
garian independence party, issues a manifesto. 

September 29.—Alderman Sir T. J. Ritchie is elected 
lord mayor of London for the ensuing year....As the 
result of an adverse vote in the Hungarian Diet, Count 
Hedervary submits his resignation as premier. 

September 30.—The Canadian House of Commons 
passes the transcontinental bill. 

October 2.—Lord Milner declines the British colonial 
secretaryship. 

October 4.—A new Servian cabinet is formed by Gen- 
eral Gruitch, with Colonel Andrejevitch as minister of 
war. 

October 5.—The following appointments to fill vacan- 
cies in the British cabinet and ministry are announced : 
The Right Hon. W. St. John Brodrick, secretary of state 











THE RECENT MILITARY MANEUVERS IN ENGLAND— SWIMMING HORSES ACROSS A RIVER. 











THE STATUE OF GENERAL SHERMAN, UNVEILED AT 
WASHINGTON ON OCTOBER 15. 


for war, succeeds Lord George Hamilton as secretary 
of state for India; the Right Hon. J. Austen Chamber- 
lain, postmaster-general, succeeds the Right Hon. C. 
T. Ritchie as chancellor of the exchequer; the Hon. 
Alfred Lyttelton, recorder of Oxford, succeeds the 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain as secretary of state 
for the colonies; H. O. Arnold-Forster, parliamentary 
secretary to the admiralty, succeeds Mr. Brodrick as 
secretary for war; the Right Hon. Andrew Graham 
Murray, lord advocate of Scotland, succeeds Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh as secretary for Scotland ; Lord Stan- 
ley, financial secretary to the War Office, succeeds 
Austen Chamberlain as postmaster-general. The resig- 
nation of the Duke of Devonshire from the cabinet is 
announced, 

October 7.—The Servian National Assembly is opened 
by King Peter. 

October 20.— The Italian cabinet resigns.... The 
French Parliament reassembles. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


September 21.—The powers formally present their 
claims against Venezuela. 

September 22.—The time limit for the exchange of 
ratifications of the Panama Canal treaty between the 
United States and Colombia expires....It is announced 
that the Porte has rejected the proposal of an inter- 
national commission to deal with Macedonian affairs. 
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September 23.—Mr. D. F. Watson opens the argu- 
ment for the United States in the Alaskan boundary 
arbitration. 

September 25.—The Sultan names Hilmi Pacha as 
president of the commission to carry out reforms in 
Macedonia. 

October 2.—The summing up for the United States 
before the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal is begun by Mr. 
J. M. Dickinson. 

October 3.—It is announced that the Czar of Russia 
and Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria have agreed 
on an amplified reform programme to put in operation 
in Macedonia. 

October 4.—Russia and Austria send an identical 
note to Turkey promising speedy aid to the victims of 
cruelty in Macedonia. 

October 5.—It is announced that President Castro, of 
Venezuela, has authorized the forcible collection from 
foreigners of disputed taxes and duties....The Hon. 
Wayne MacVeagh concludes his plea for Venezuela 
before the tribunal at the Hague. 

October 6.—Mexican capitalists are awarded claims 
against Venezuela to the amount of $510,000... .Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appoints three American members of 
an international commission to consider water routes 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic. 

October 7.—Japan’s refusal of Russia’s proposals for 
the partition of Korea is announced. 

October 8.— The commercial treaty between the 
United States and China is signed at Shanghai....Mr. 
Dickinson, of counsel for the United States, closes his 
argument before the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal. 

October 12.—It is announced at the British foreign 
office that the powers have decided to uphold treaty 
rights in Manchuria. 

October 14.—The Anglo-French arbitration treaty is 

















SIR NORMAN LOCKYER. 
(Whose address at the recent meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, on the subject of England’s need of universities, 
has aroused great interest. See page 682.) 
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signed at London....The committee of the Colombian 
Senate decides that the President has power to negotiate 
acanal treaty without the Senate’s authorization. 
October 20.—The award of the Alaskan Boundary 
Tribunal in London sustains all the main contentions 
of the United States, and gives to Canada Pearse Island 
and a few other small islands in the Portland Canal. 








THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


(Whose resignation from the British ministry last month 
threatened the disruption of the Unionist party.) 





OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


September 28.—Discharged employees of the Consoli- 
dated Lake Superior Company attack the officers of the 
company at the Canadian ‘Soo ;” they are driven off 
by militia, but the rioting spreads through the town ; 
areceiver is appointed for the company and an injunc- 
tion issued restraining a forced sale. 

September 29.—The University of Porto Rico is opened 
at San Juan....Nine men are arrested at the Canadian 
“Soo” charged with inciting the riots of the Consoli- 
dated Lake Superior Company’s employees. 

September 30.—The International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, in session at Kan- 
sas City votes moral and financial support to Sam 
Parks’ Union in New York City, to which it makes a 
loan of $1,000....The Rev. Dr. David H. Greer is elected 
Protestant Episcopal bishop coadjutor of the diocese 
of New York. 

October 6.—A service in memory of Sir Michael Her- 
bert, late British ambassador to the United States, is 
held in Washington, President Roosevelt being present. 
October 7.—A grand jury in Tennessee indicts twenty- 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 






two members of a mob for murder in the second degree 
for the lynching of a negro. 

October 9.—The Honorable Artillery Company of Lon- 
don visits Washington, accompanied by the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston. 

October 6.—An electriccar on.the Marienfelder-Zossen 
experimental line in Germany reaches a speed of 125 4-5 
miles per hour. 

October 15.—President Roosevelt makes the principal 
address at the unveiling in Washington of an eques- 
trian statue of General Sherman....Ex-Lieut.-Gov. 
James H. Tillman, of South Carolina, is acquitted of 
the charge of the murder of N.G. Gonzales on January 
15, 1903..... Regular troops and militia go into camp on 
the Fort Riley Reservation for a series of maneuvers 
(see page 564). 

October 16.—John Alexander Dowie, ‘‘ Elijah the Re- 
storer,” arrives in New York City, with nearly four 
thousand followers, and begins an evangelistic cam- 
paign. 

October 18.—Monsignor Merry del Val is appointed 
Papal secretary of state....Statues of the Emperor and 
Empress Frederick are unveiled at Berlin. 

October 19.—M. Santos Dumont’s new dirigikle bal- 
loon is satisfactorily tested near Paris....The Maryland 
Trust Company and the Union Trust Company, both of 
Baltimore, go into the hands of receivers... .‘‘ Cresceus ” 





THE LATE SIR MICHAEL HERBERT. 
(British ambassador to the United States.) 


trots a mile in 1:593¢ at Wichita, Kan., thus lowering 
the world’s record. 
OBITUARY. 

September 21.—Frederick S. Gibbs, a well-known Re- 
publican politician of New York City, 58....Col. Charles 
Victor Deland, a veteran newspaper man of Michigan, 75. 

September 22.—Louis Arséne Delaunay, the French 
actor, 77....Col. J. M. Underwood, one of the builders of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, 61....Alson Smith Sher- 
man, one of the early settlers of Chicago, 92. 

September 23.—Ex-United States Senator Charles B, 
Farwell, of Illinois, 80. 











THE LATE HENRY D. LLOYD, OF CHICAGO. 


September 25.—Justice William Gillespie Wyley, of 
the Louisiana Supreme Court, 72. 

September 26.—William L. Jenkins, formerly presi- 
dent of the Bank of America, New York City, 97. 

September 28.—John H. Dolph, the American painter, 
69....Ex-Judge Herbert J. Davis, of Chicago, 45.... 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, the well-known writer on 
sociological subjects, 56....Henry J. Willing, a pioneer 
business man of Chicago, 67. 

September 29.—Marie Geistinger, the German actress 
and singer, 67....Prof. Benjamin G. Brown, of Tufts 
College, Mass., 66....John Baynes, inventer of photo- 
graphic appliances, 61. 

September 30.—Sir Michael Henry Herbert, British 
ambassador to the United States, 46. 

October 1.—Henry S. Washburn, the Massachusetts 
iron manufacturer, author of ‘‘The Vacant Chair,” 90. 

October 3.—Chief Justice J. Brewster McCollum, of 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 71....Gen. Orland 
Smith, ex-vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, 78. 

October 4.—Gen. William P. Carlin, U.S.A., retired, 
75....Col. Leonidas William S. Pratt, one of the sur- 
viving members of the South Carolina Secession Con- 
vention, 84. 

October 5.—Gen. Bradley T. Johnson, a Confederate 
veteran, 74....Rev. Edward A. Rand, the story writer, 
66....Simon Yandes, the Indiana philanthropist, 86. 
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October 6.— Wilson S. Bissell, Postmaster-Genera] 
under President Cleveland, 56. 

October 7.—Dr. John B. Johnson, for over sixty years 
a leading physician of St. Louis, 86. 

October 8.—Gen. John A. Leggett, territorial goy- 
ernor of Montana under President Grant, 71. 

October 11.—Col. Richard Henry Savage, soldier, 
author, traveler, and scientist, 57. 

October 12.—Justice William H. Adams, of the New 
York Supreme Court, appellate division, 62. 

October 13.—Archbishop John Joseph Kain, of St. 
Louis, 62....Dr. Marcus M. Jastrow, a prominent 
Hebrew scholar of Philadelphia, 74. 

October 14.—Henry C. Jarrett, the well-known the- 
atrical manager, 75....Ex-Gov. Henry T. Mitchell, of 
Florida, 69....‘* Mother” Eliza D. Stewart, the famous 
temperance crusader. 

October 16.—Col. Sir William Colville, King Edward's 
master of ceremonies, 76....Prof. Charles E. Greene, 
dean of the engineering department of the University 
of Michigan, 60....A. C. Fulton, an Iowa pioneer, $2. 








BUST OF WASHINGTON, BY D’ANGERS. 
\This bust has been presented to the United States Govern- 
ment by certain French families, whose ancestors fought 
under Washington in the American Revolution.) 
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AMERICA DRAINING THE STRENGTH OF EUROPE, 





CHORUS OF Powers: “The rascal is drinking up all our soup.”—From Wahre Jacob (Berlin). 
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THE AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE IN BERLIN. A GERMAN VIEW OF THE WORLD'S FAIR OF 1904. 


AMERICAN (to the Emperor’s son): ‘* Well,well, so you are 
the young gentleman who will be king one day.” 
From Simplicissimus (Berlin). From Lustige Blitter (Berlin). 





The worship of the Golden Dollar in St. Louis. 
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THE EMPEROR’S ISLAND—A CASTLE IN THE AIR OF THE 
*“vorwArts.”—From Uik (Berlin). 
(It was absurdly rumored that the German Kaiser was 
fortifying an island as a personal refuge from the So- 
cialists.) 


THE SOLUTION OF THE HUNGARIAN QUESTION,—“ FREE 
FROM AUSTRIA.’’—From Lustige Blitter (Berlin). 


(The Hungarians are represented as so eager to be free as 
to be committing an act of virtual suicide.) 






































IN THE SERVIAN ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: KING PETER AND IN DARKEST GERMANY. 


HIS MILITARY ADVISERS. 5 A 
Double-faced Justice—or one law for the rich and another 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). for the poor.—From Simplicissimus (Berlin). 
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THE ALLEGED SUPPLYING OF ENGLISH MUNITIONS OF WAR 
TO THE MULLAH,—AN ITALIAN VIEW. 


From Fischietto (Turin). 
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KING LEOPOLD GOES TO FRANCE TO DEFEND HIMSELF. 
LEOPOLD (to Loubet): “What do youthink? John Bull 
swears that I have killed and destroyed much more than 
| wees 
Louset: “No, your Majesty ; that is impossible.” 
From Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 
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MACEDONIA COMES BRUSQUELY AND DISTURBS THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE AT VIENNA.—From Pasquino (Turin). 
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THE MACEDONIAN TROUBLE. 


FRANZ JOSEPH (to the Czar): ‘What a good thing it is, 
O head of the Greek Church, that our Christianity does not 
demand of us the ending of that bloodshed...” 

Czar (to Franz Joseph): “Indeed it is, your most Christ 

ic. ‘tajesty!”’—From Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 
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THE PREDOMINANT PARTNER. 


Lady Macbeth—Mr. Chamberlain. Macbeth—Mr. Balfour. 





LADY MACBETH (about to retire): ‘“*Give me the dagger 


Yr ’ yr ny nl 7 re a rr r ri a a 
A DUTCH VIEW OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S RESIGNATION. lying disengaged. I’ll do it on my own.” 


From Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). Shakespeare (Birmingham edition), Macbeth, Act IT.,Scene 2. 


From Punch (London). 
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BALFYy: “I say, Joe! it’s getting a fearful bore, knocking ENGLAND’S “SPLENDID ISOLATION,” UNDER CHAMBERLAIN’S 
these kind of things on the head, dontcherknow.” PROTECTIONIST SCHEME. 


From Judy (London). From Le Grelot (Paris). 
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THE GOOSE THAT LAYS 
V.DULL. 














TWO GEESE. 


THE NEW TUG OF WAR. 
JOHN BULL: * Yes; this is better than a boat race, Brother 


Jonathan.” 
UNCLE Sam: “It would be mighty unneighborly if we two 


had no point of difference, wouldn’t it, John?” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 





THE GOOSE THAT LAYS 
MY GOLDEN EGGS, 


VNCKE SAM. 














From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 
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QUESTIONS REGARDING ALASKA. 
CANADIAN (réads): “If owr commissioners come back 
without the full extent of our claims, they need not show 
their faces in our country again.” 
JONATHAN (sharply): ‘‘ Which of your rags prints that, 
Davie Macdonald?” (Sees title and whistles.) ‘*Darned if 
it ain’t one of our New Yorkers.” 


From Britannia (London). 
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JOHN BULL (to Japan): “You just pull the chestnuts out of the fire for us, else the Cossack will eat them all up.” 


From Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 
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The English-Japanese Alliance put to the test for the first 
time in Manchuria. 


BRAIN POWER. 


JouHN BULL: ‘‘No wonder the bloomin’ Americans get 
ahead; look at the power plant.” 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


FAITHFUL ALLIES, 


From Simplicissimus (Berlin). 
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MEN AND ISSUES OF THE NEW YORK CITY 


CAMPAIGN. 


BY ERVIN 


WARDMAN. 


(Editor of the New York Press.) 


= months after Mayor Low began his non- 
S partisan administration of New York City, 
in January, 1902, its political foes, with jubilant 
jeers, were proclaiming it a Fusion become Con- 
fusion; and tens of thousands of voters who 
had helped to put Mr. Low at the head of their 











pyright, 1901, by Marceau. 


HON. SETH LOW. 


(The present “ reform” mayor of Greater New York, and * Fusion” candidate 
for reélection.) 


municipal affairs were confessing, sorrowfully 
or irritably, the aptness of the vulgar pun. Six 
weeks before this election of 1903, that recently 
derided Fusion was showing a firm front and a 
power of cohesion not more the admiration of 
its friends than the astonishment of its enemies. 

If Mayor Low had not 
aroused enthusiasm for his 
personality and his peculiar 
ego, he had, by the time this 
campaign opened, so or- 
dered his official household 
and so performed the works 
of Fusion that there was es- 
tablished a compelling cause, 
failing a great leader, for 
all men of civic ideals to 
foilow. 


FUSIONS MOTLEY HOST. 


Perhaps no greater trib- 
ute could be paid to Mr. 
Low’s singleness of purpose 
as mayor, despite what large 
numbers of those who will 
vote again for him are con- 
vinced was a defect of man- 
ner and method, than the re- 
markable fact that so many 
different Fusion elements, 
so irreconcilable on nearly 
all other questions, are ren- 
dering to the mayor’s ad- 
ministration—his handi- 
work—the honor which they 
decline to render to him the 
man. For Jerome, Round- 
head intolerant, with the 
ardor and gallantry of the 
Cavalier, has denounced 
with bitter scorn the Re- 
publican party, the Citizens’ 
Union, and every other Fu- 
sion factor for permitting 
the renomination of Mr. 
Low, has heaped even vi- 
olent abuse upon him, has 
scoffed at the very idea 
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that men could be asked to vote for him. Yet 
this Prince Rupert of 1901, the leader of those 
New York Democrats who are self-styled de- 
cent, has taken the field for him, and no man’s 
voice is clearer in the fight, and no sword swings 
more valorously. Herman Ridder, who from 
the day that Mr. Low began to enforce the ex- 
cise law fought him with German truculence to 
the very hour of his renomination, leads out 
his famous “ Ridderbund,” the German-Ameri- 
can Reform Association, which its allies call 
40,000 strong and its opponents 40, but which, 
when all is said and done, has always been a 
power in local elections, and nearly, if not 
quite, always on the “ Winning Side.” Mr. 
Thomas C. Platt, always till now a champion of 
reform when out, its scoffer when in, a proverb- 
ial despiser of Mr. Low in all political weather, 
marches at the front of the regular Republican 
organization, of which he is the titular head, 
with banners flying for Low; and cheek by 
jowl with his ranks are the anti-Platt Republi- 
cans, even more numerous probably in voting 
strength, though not in office-holding, than the 
regulars. From Brooklyn come partisans and 
non-partisans representing similar groups of 
citizenship. Tim Woodruff,—an enormous suc- 
cess in commercial life, an administrative genius 
in practical affairs, shrewd to apply business 
methods to politics,—heading the Republicans, 
though no lover of Low. Kings County Demo- 
crats are running “ wild-cat.” In the same ranks 
are the Cleveland Democrats of Manhattan to 
aman. Even portions of the Greater New 
York Democracy, dubbed mercenaries by both 
great political parties, send battalions to the 
host, though its leaders themselves—chiefly 
John C. Sheehan, a professional public con- 
tractor, and “Jake” Cantor, adroit in turning 
politics to personal advantage—have once more 
crossed over, this time to Tammany. 

Lastly, there is the force which, confessedly, 
in municipal affairs, knows no party nor faction, 
the Citizens’ Union, which, if it is not the crea- 
tion, is at least the charge, of Mr. R. Fulton 
Cutting, and to which—every man, partisan or 
non-partisan, must confess—is due the credit for 
the fact not only that this Fusion movement 
came into existence and won its first success, 
but remains in existence, and is not to-day,—as 
nine men out of ten, perhaps, expected,—an un- 
lamented corpse. 

Here is a host so motley that were it ranked 
in any other cause than that of municipal decen- 
cy must seem a collection grotesquely absurd,— 
the careful and (so far as lies in his power to re- 
main so) inconspicuous Cutting, of unselfish pur- 
pose and stainless ambition, a man of good life, 
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HON. GEORGE B. M’CLELLAN. 
(Democratic nominee for mayor.) 


seeking to have good work the public hallmark 
of the city in which he lives, and in which he has 
become so influential a part. He has reproached 
Jerome, the fiery and dauntless, and Jerome has 
taunted him with a scorching tongue. Each has 
mistrusted the professional wiles of Platt, the 
politician, and he in turn has assailed them with 
a venom singularly his in political attack. The 
German type, represented by Ridder with his 
Staats Zeitung newspaper, is irreconcilably hostile 
to Platt, sympathetic with Jerome because of his 
excise views, unappreciative of Cutting, particu- 
larly suspicious of the anti-Platt Republicans 
(the Roosevelt and Odell members), and filled 
with wrath toward Mayor Low himself. Yet 
are they altogether in support, and beyond doubt, 
for the most part, earnestly in support of that 
man for mayor.—the man for whom no one of 
them has a trace of friendly feeling, with the 
single exception of Mr. Cutting, and with whom 
no one of them, save again Mr. Cutting, is more 
than on bare speaking terms. 


A CAUSE THAT LEADS ITSELF. 


Now, it is the extraordinary anomaly of this 
situation, as it is its extraordinary strength, that 
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there is not a foremost leader of the Fusion 
forces. With such normally opposed influences, 
opposed diametrically, and with such naturally 
bitter enmities aiming for the same purpose, 
there could be no possibility of a leader. There 
is no William of Orange ‘holding by sheer will- 





Photo by Dana, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MR. FREDERICK W. HINRICHS, OF BROOKLYN. 
(Fusion nominee for comptroller.) 


power a wavering Protestant federation to half- 
hearted zeal in a cause made strong by him. 
There is, on the contrary, a cause holding to 
itself by its own great strength a variety of ele- 
ments having naturally no cohesive qualities, 
having every possible tendency, otherwise ex- 
erted, to fly in all directions. 

And this is the work of Mayor Low in having 
builded an administration which from promise 
came to fulfillment in the founding of a cause, 
proved now to be a theoretic ideal and a practi- 
cal possibility both,—simply the work of an 
honest and an earnest man, whatever his fail- 
ings, tilling fields before given over to corrup- 
tion. Mr. Low is not the leader. The majority 
of the captains who are fighting with him for 
the Fusion ticket declare— perhaps they are 
right—that he possesses none of the qualities of 
leadership. But if he does not, he has set up in 
New York, by enforcing President Roosevelt’s 
vernacular axiom of “making good,” something 
which gives promise of being more formidable, 
as certainly it is more permanent, than personal 
leadership—the leadership of a cause. 
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THE TAMMANY LINE. 


And that is the one and all of the temper and 
the inspiration, the blood and sinew of the cam- 
paign transformed back again from Confusion 
to Fusion, and from wavering doubt to a grow- 
ing power, which has compelled the one-man ab- 
solutism of Tammany Hall to go to Fusion’s 
ranks and steal away some of its ammunition in 
the persons of Messrs. Grout, comptroller, and 
Fornes, president of the Board of Aldermen ! 
One-man absolutism, because admittedly in Tam- 
many Hall there is one Boss, to whom all others 
must bow down. 

Here, also, is the vast difference between the 
opposing forces lined up in New York on the 
eve of election. In the Fusion mass there are 
elements almost innumerable, knowing no com- 
mon leader, but following the cause represented 
in a word significantly dropped from men’s lips 
in these recent months more often than any 
other—decency. The Tammany thousands fol- 
low one leader, Murphy, the putative Boss, and, 
—you shall hear it everywhere from all the 
Fusion voters,—with a single burning ambition 
—Graft! Graft to be parceled out in generous 
share among the mighty warriors, flung in con- 
temptible fragments for the lesser, in the mu- 
nicipal trough. 





THE M’LAUGHLIN DEMOCRATS OF BROOKLYN. 


Because of this supreme leadership of one Boss 
were omitted purposely from the Fusion cata- 





MR. EDWARD J. M’GUIRE. 


(Fusion nominee for president of Board of Aldermen.) 
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logue the McLaughlin Democrats of Brooklyn, 
who are counted on to aid, secretly at least, the 
Fusion ticket at the polls. They were passed 
over in that enumeration as being not an ele- 
ment of, but an influence for, Fusion. They do 
not follow the cause of Fusion ; they are lusting 
after vengeance. To defeat Tammany they offer 
no championship of Mr. Low or of his adminis- 
tration ; they prate to their followers of an un- 
fair share of future spoils to inflame the passions. 
They are not up in front abreast of the Fusion 
ranks ; they are hanging at the Tammany rear, 
to stab it in the back. 








Copyright 1903, by Pach Bros., New York. 
DISTRICT-ATTORNEY JEROME. 


(The sturdy champion of the Fusion cause.) 


The McLaughlin Democrats have been fight- 
ing Tammany Ilall because of what they call the 
greed of the Boss—the greed of a system which 
in its relation to the general Democratic party 
is not so much a political organization as a 
shrewdly planned and unscrupulously conducted 
business for personal gain. The McLaughlin 
rising is an act of self-defense, for the su- 
preme Boss-ship of Tammany Hall threatens to 
swallow the hitherto supreme rival Boss-ship of 
«Willoughby Street,” Brooklyn’s regular organ- 
ization of Democrats. Aaron Burr never went 
so far as that, nor Fernando Weed, nor William 
M. Tweed, nor John Kelly, nor Richard Croker, 
unless Richard Croker is still the supreme Boss, 
























Photo by Hollinger. 
MR. R. FULTON CUTTING. 


(President of the Citizens’ Union.) 


and Charles Murphy, as the Democrats who 
still repudiate Tammany Hall declare, only his 
proxy. Already the Brooklyn organization is 
in the jaws of the tiger. It will go all the 
way down the yawning throat unless it cuts 
its way out with a knife at the polls ! 


THE MINOR CANDI- 
DATES. 


Never before 
was there a situa- 
tion in New York 
like this, where 
factors in the Fu- 
sion councils as- 
sume more impor- 
tance than the 
Fusion candidates 
themselves ; where 
the Fusion sup- 
porters are more 
prominent and 
MR. LINN BRUCE. count for more 
than their chosen 


(Chairman of the New York Re- , 
representatives on 


publican County Committee.) 


































the ticket ; where probably not one man in ten 
who is going to vote the Fusion ticket knows 
what candidates are on it—Hinrichs for comp- 
troller in place of Grout, apostatized to Tam- 
many Hall; McGuire instead of Fornes, like- 
wise translated to a new allegiance—where the 
voter neither knows nor cares, because the per- 
sonalities of candidates, even of Mr. Low him- 
self, are swallowed up and absorbed in the cause 
that is served. No more do they know or care, 
either, against what candidates they are voting, 
—a McClellan for mayor, Grout for comptroller, 
or Fornes for president of the Board of Alder- 
men,—because, again, they vote against the 
Tammany system. 

Never before was there a situation like this 
in New York, where in the midst of the cam- 
paign Tammany drafted from Fusion for its 
ticket Comptroller Grout, long a non-partisan re- 
former and anti-Tammany worker, and Mr. 
lornes, president of the Board of Aldermen, 
they in turn then being put off the Fusion ticket. 
Mr. Grout was replaced by I'rederick W. Hin- 
richs, a man of broad education, an expert in 
railroad law, a lover of art and music, ranking 
high among literary men, a graceful speaker, a 
student who won honors in the University of 
(:ottingen, Germany, and honor man in Columbia 
Coilege Law School ; prominent twenty years ago 
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HON. EDWARD M. GROUT. 


(The present comptroller of New York in the Low adminis- 
tration, and the Tammany candidate for reélection.) 
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HON. CHARLES V. FORNES. 


(President of Board of Aldermen, and Tammany candidate 
for reélection.) 


in Brooklyn as an advocate of clean politics ; 
one of the organizers of the movement to pre- 
vent David B. Hill’s snap convention of 1892 
from having effect on the political fortunes of 
Grover Cleveland ; stumping Brooklyn against 
the Willoughby Street machine in 1893, 1894, 
and 1895, and supporting Seth Low in 1897, and 
again in 1901, although Edward M. Shepard 
was and is his close friend. Mr. Fornes gave 
way to Edward J. McGuire,—a civil lawyer of 
wide experience, one of the organizers of the 
Catholic Club, graduated with high honors from 
college, consistently anti-Tammany from his first 
vote, a hard worker in every movement to ele- 
vate the standard of Democratic politics in the 
city and State; against Bryan in 1896 and in 
1900, and for Seth Low in 1897 and 1901 ; for 
two years one of the chief assistants in the office 
of Corporation Council Rives, and winning the 
commendation of Supreme Court justices by the 
manner in which he has handled cases for the 
city. 





OLD ISSUES NO LONGER AT THE FRONT. 











Never before—to repeat—was there a situa- 
tion like this in New York,—not two years ago, 
when all the regular organization rank and file, 
Brooklyn as well as Manhattan, stood shoulder 
to shoulder against the shock of a disgusted and 
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infuriated public hurling itself at the municipal 
corruption within the Tammany “square.” 
There is no fury now at the Red Light cadet 
shame, for the Red Light cadet has had his com- 
mission canceled by Police Commissioner Greene. 
There is no “brass check ” to inflame the indig- 
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MR. CHARLES F. MURPHY. 


(The leader of Tammany Hall.) 


nation of honest men, as Jerome inflamed it in 
1901, with that eloquent token of a badge that 
tagged women and young girls into a bondage 
of harlotry, “Kept submissive there by the 
police ;” for the slaveholders who lived on 
their loathsome earnings threw away all the 
brass checks as Jerome pursued them into State 
prison. There is no impassioned cry for the 
suppression of the copartnership between muni- 
cipal officers and gamblers, policy men, keepers 
of brothels and dives, which were only the shield 
for crime ; for blackmail and Graft and division 
of those base wages have been suppressed by 
the Low administration. There is no towering 
rage of righteousness to sweep away the evil 
that was flaunted everywhere, for the evil is 
gone. 

Alas! on the contrary, there have been mur- 
murings at the zeal of officials who were over- 
stiff-necked in the performance of their public 
duty ; discontent with the somewhat stupid con- 





scientiousness which, eager to do its work, tore up 
an important thoroughfare in Brooklyn,—for ex- 
ample, Fourth Avenue, from Fortieth Street to 
Flatbush,—to achieve the praiseworthy purpose 
of making it beautiful with landscape gardening 
and parks along its length, and has kept it im- 
passable till shopkeepers have lost their business, 
many of them, and some of them been ruined ; 
resentment by respectable Germans, who have 
been told it was criminal for them to buy beer 
in beer gardens on Sunday,—something they 
had done without discredit or comment through 
untold generations; uneasiness by taxpayers, 
who fear that the increased assessment valuation 
of real estate may come to mean increased tax 
payments, which it has not and will not unless 
municipal expenditures are made with extrava- 
gance ; mutterings from the pushcart peddlers 
(there are thousands of them), who have been 
butted from pillar to post by the policemen now 
alive to the regulations of the department,— 
there are all the dissatisfactions (many of them 
due to the unwise methods of petty but self- 
important officials) of the variable natures which 
quickly furget past evils of hideous aspect in the 
contemplation of slight irritations that are pres- 
ent; for the average man, as Thomas B. Reed 
loved to remark, will go wild oyer a little sand 
that is actually in his shoe at present and never 





MR. HUGH M’LAUGHLIN, OF BROOKLYN. 
(Democratic leader of Kings County.) 
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worry at all over the damnation of his soul that 
is remote. 


THE FIGHT TO ‘‘KEEP THE GRAFTERS OUT.” 


But the Fusion workers rely,—and they thank 
Mayor Low for the strength of their Rock of 
Reliance,—on their cause, the cause represented 
by the evil that has been suppressed and banished, 
and that they proclaim cannot return unless 
there returns to the mayor’s office a Tammany 
official representing what the Fusion forces have 
made the keynote of their campaign—Graft. 

No Fusion worker doubts that with Mr. Me- 
Clellan in the Mayor’s chair there would be, de- 
spite his amiable but somewhat flabby personal 
respectability, a restoration of the reign of Graft. 
Van Wyck was a gentleman by birth, as is Me- 
Clellan, and the Graft operations under Van 
Wyck’s administration, they point out, became 
a debauch so gross that it shocked New Yorkers 
from habitual indifference to a political revolu- 
tion that was little short of frenzied. They have 
no doubt that Graft would become paramount, 
under the Boss absolutism of a Murphy, as it 
was under the Boss absolutism of a Dick Croker, 
a John Kelly, a Bill Tweed, a Fernando Wood, 
a John Bingham, an Aaron Burr,—the dynasty 
stretches back a century. McClellan, as a 
minor official of the former Brooklyn Bridge 
Commission, as presiding officer of the Board of 
Aldermen in the old city, and as a Representa- 
tive in Congress since 1897, has had a clean, if 
a colorless record, yet no Fusion worker, Repub- 
lican, Democrat, or Independent, believes that it 
would be possible for him, under the Tammany 
system, to be more than a figurehead for the 
Tammany absolutism of Murphy, if he is to be 
supreme Boss, de facto; of Richard Croker, if 
Murphy is but his proxy. 


THE CALIBER OF TAMMANY’S LEADERSHIP. 


That one outside the atmosphere of New York 
may understand, the extreme differences be- 
tween the opposing forces in this campaign as 
well as the wide natural variances between the 
Fusion elements here, there must be. placed in 
contrast with the typical Fusion workers uniting 
for the election of a man whom they do not ad- 
mire personally—Cutting, the gentleman born 
and bred; Jerome, the lawyer and judge, of 
high education and honored lineage ; General 
Greene, the soldier and man of affairs; Major 
Woodbury, the army surgeon and college grad- 
uate ; Corporation Counsel Rives, the respected 
lawyer ; Tenement House Commissioner De For- 
est, the philanthropist and scholar,—not to men- 
tion others of the long list and the same standard, 
—must be placed in contrast the Tammany cap- 
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tains who will seize the places, must seize the 
places under the Tammany system, of those other 
irreproachable citizens if Mr. McClellan is elected 
mayoralty deputy for the Boss absolutism of 
Tammany. Contrast, too, the transcendent im- 
portance of these professional personalities in 
whose fierce political light the Tammany candi- 
dates, from the highest to the lowest, shine thin 
and pale. 

Although the German population now out- 
numbers the Irish population of Greater New 
York, and although the foreign population com- 
ing from Europe proper outnumbers the Irish 
nearly two to one, about 90 per cent. of the 
Democratic Assembly district leaders in the 
boroughs of New York City are either native- 
born Irish or sons of Irishmen. German leaders 
in Assembly districts are not only few, but they 
rarely survive the Tammany primary contests. 
Only two of the sixty Assembly district leaders 
have a college education. About 20 per cent. 
never had a common-school education, except in 
the primary grades. 

But the Tammany leaders and their organiza- 
tion fellows in Brooklyn are men of extraordinary 
natural capacity, and of long and tried experience 
in bending and holding large followings of men 
to their will and their uses. Able and successful 
are they from the James Kanes in Kings County, 
the John Morrissey Grays, and the William 
R. MeGuires, to the three big men of Brooklyn, 
Hugh McLaughlin, James Shevlin, and Patrick 
Henry McCarren, who have been the center 
of the savage conflict between Tammany Hall 
and “ Willoughby Street,”—as the McLaughlin 
organization is locally designated. It was the 
McLaughlin-Shevlin Boss-ship which denied the 
right and the power of Murphy to name the 
whole city ticket and to force Grout and Fornes 
down the throats of McLaughlin Democrats. It 
is McCarren, on whom Murphy has relied, the 
one-man ticket having been named, to flog the 
McLaughlin Democrats into the Tammany har- 
ness. Hugh McLaughlin, the Richard Croker 
of Brooklyn for thirty years, from a job in the 
navy yard to politics as a member of the “ White 
House Gang,” and then its leader by virtue of 
his physical prowess ; a hunter and fisherman 
for sport ; for business a peacemaker within the 
organization when possible, the strictest sort of 
disciplinarian when harsh measures were neces- 
sary ; possessed of a fortune, the lowest esti- 
mate of which is seven millions, the highest 
fourteen ; owning more improved and unim- 
proved property in Brooklyn than any six other 
men, probably the largest holder in that city of 
telephone, electric light, and gas stock, yet never 
owning a carriage and taking his most expen- 








MR. JAMES SHEVLIN, OF BROOKLYN, HUGH M'LAUGHLIN'S 
CHIEF LIEUTENANT. 


(Mr. Shevlin stands at the left.) 


sive ride, except to a funeral, on a trolley car ;— 
James Shevlin, the “workingman” in the or- 
ganization, known as the Sphinx, advancing 
from his first job as a fighter on the frigate 
Constitution in the Civil War to the wealth of a 
millionaire, though he never held any political 
office except that of warden of the penitentiary 
twenty-five years ago, but having had personal 
charge of the organization in all the details of 
government that apply to party politics in re- 
spect of franchises or contracts ;—Patrick Henry 
McCarren, who went from a cooper’s shop to 
politics with his first vote, and who now is six feet 
tall, sallow, of light weight, clean-shaved, and with 
a cowl would make a typical monk of centuries 
gone by. He has been in the Legislature twenty 
years, at a salary of $1,500, and has had no other 
visible sources of income until recently, when, 
with Tim Sullivan, he bought interests in local 
race tracks. 
TYPICAL DISTRICT ‘‘ LEADERS. ’ 


In New York City, the men regarded as of the 
largest brain power, overshadowing the Tam- 
many candidates beyond measure, are James J. 
Martin, Timothy D. Sullivan, George W. Plunk- 
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ett, Patrick Keenan, Charles F. Murphy, and 
William Dalton. These men have grown up 
from nothing, absolutely nothing—unless clerk- 
ships in Tweed’s time may be regarded as hay- 
ing had some value—and they are to-day all 
above the necessity of hard work, in a money 
sense, and above the necessity of any work. 

Martin was a car conductor before he got a 
small job in John Kelly's time. Then, by the 
force of his own personality, he went by easy 
stages to the office of police commissioner, but 
long before that had been known as Tammany 
Hall's lobby man. Since the going out of Gil- 
roy, Martin has been regarded as the shrewdest 
inan in Tammany Hall. He never talks for 
publication. He will always help a friend, 
whether it is to get him into a public office or a 
job in a printing shop. Accurately, it is be- 
lieved the ill success of Croker came only when 
lie pushed Martin aside as an adviser and took 
less astute men into his confidence. 

Tim Sullivan’s whole success has come from 
doing things for his constituents and standing 
hy anybody, criminal or not, who is a member 
of his party, to the very extreme. From a 
newsboy he became a Bowery politician, then a 
member of the Assembly, and a Senator. Now 
he has gone to Congress for some object as yet 
unknown; but as he has made Representatives 
in Congress for twelve years, it is not ambition 
or love of the place that has sent him there. 

Sullivan gives away money faster than many 
men can make it, yet since he ceased gambling 
he has become a millionaire. He is a large race- 
track stockholder, has an interest in four thea- 
ters, is a large property-holder, and an owner of 
stock in transportation companies. 

In a financial sense, Sullivan was down and 
out when the Van Wyck administration came 
in, but in four years he had easily reaped a half 
million dollars because of his autocratic control 
of the police on the East Side of the city. 

George W. Plunkett has accumulated a million 
in twenty-five years of political life, and probably 
would have twice that sum, only that he has 
found it necessary to expend about 50 per cent. 
of his income to produce and keep the other 50 
per cent. He has fought every central leader 
in authority and kept possession of his Assembly 
district. He gets down among the women and 
the children as well as the men. He obtains 
small contracts for small men, and takes big ones 
for himself. He starts men in liquor saloons, 
and takes notes over along period of time in 
payment. He helps widows, and has his chari- 
ties well advertised. He is a politician waking 
and sleeping. He expends ten cents a day on a 
“shine,” except on Sundays, and wholly for the 
























purpose of holding his office on the bootblack’s 
stand, where he is to be found at a certain hour 
every day. His office, when not there, is in his 
hat. He regards all laws that interfere with his 
friends as bad laws. 

Patrick Keenan, never’ seen waking or sleep- 
ing without a smile, has held office for thirty-five 
years, and, like the others, has accumulated a 
handsome fortune. He is an Irish leader in a 
district made up almost wholly of Jews, Austro- 
llungarians, Swedes, Germans, and a sprinkling 
of Irish. He is not the only leader who has that 
sort of district,—as, for instance, P. J. Scully, 
Morrie Sullivan, and Tom Dunn. 

William Dalton became a politician as a small 
butcher, became a greater one as a liquor dealer, 
caught the friendly eye of John Kelly and the 
commendation of Hugh J. Grant when mayor, 
and, thus intrenched, easily became the leader 
of a district. 

MURPHY AS CHIEFTAIN. 


Charles F. Murphy, now the supreme Boss or 
regent for the Croker absolutism, from the ice 
wagon to the liquor store, with the poolroom 
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HON. PATRICK H. M’CARREN. 


(Senator McCarren has headed Tammany’s “invasion” of 
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overhead, with a brownstone house, and to the 
leadership of Tammany Hall, only followed the 
footsteps of others. His ability to say yes or no, 
to keep his word, and to back up his opinions 
with his fists, made him to be thought something 
of-when he was a bartender. When he had a 
following on a street corner he became useful to 
former Senator Hagen, then district leader ; and 
when he came into possession of two liquor 
stores, and then three liquor stores, his following 
was big enough to make Richard Croker cast 
his eye upon him occasionally, and to make him 
the successor of Hagen when that much loved 
person in Tammany Hall died suddenly. 
Murphy is shrewd, silent, and aggressive. 
Money stays with him. He has a long row of 
tenement houses on his list. He prefers a street 
corner to his clubroom when he wants to talk to 
lieutenants. He has a direct way of making 
known what should be done, whether it be in an 
election district or in the whole Assembly dis- 
trict. He believes in organization, from the 
tenement house to the whole block, and from the 
whole block to the four sides of his district. 


CAMPAIGN METHODS. 


So the opposing forces are ranged with one 
more unusual feature,—a campaign compressed 
by reason of the late and sensational change in 
the tickets into three short weeks, but with close, 
sharp fighting of cavalry-charge swiftness and 
rapid-fire-gun intensity ; with nightly mass meet- 
ings in great halls and parks, “cart-tail” speak- 
ers at the street corner, the Citizens’ Union con- 
ducting an enormous output of dodgers, circulars, 
and other campaign literature, and a steady 
volume of cartoons distributed from house to 
house ; with every fence a campaign billboard, 
and every surface and elevated car a “display 
position” for poster, motto, verse, and epigram 
bearing on the campaign watchword of “ Graft ;”’ 
and with Tammany Hall, by reason of its lack 
of press suppo:t, employing newsdealers to smug- 
gle Tammany :.terature into the anti-Tammany 
newspapers which are sold to Fusion readers. 





SOME CRITICISMS OF “HE REFORM ADMINISTRATION. 





Now revert once more, for it is a considera- 
tion of moment, to those faults and errors of 
the reform administration before mentioned, 
for with all the strong elements of Democratic 
leadership there is not a question that a large 
minority, if not actually a majority, of the Dem- 
ocratic party would prefer not only different 
men, but a constantly ascending scale of good 
government, if the changing of administrations 
would still keep within the city what those Dem- 
ocrats hold to be an atmosphere of liberality not 
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necessarily in violation of the law in carrying 
out or interpreting the statutes or local ordi- 
nances. It has been the misfortune of reform 
movements that the men elected to carry out 
the will of the voters while honest, frequently 
have been either narrow-minded or unpractical 
in office. The Germans indignantly cite an illus- 
tration in the enforcement of the excise law. 
The Raines act closes the liquor saloon on Sun- 
day, but permits the Raines law hotel to remain 
open, so the place which has the ten requisite 
bedrooms may remain open and serve meals, 
while the liquor saloon without those rooms 
must, under the law, be closed. 


THE EXCISE QUESTION. 


The most strenuous endeavors of the Police 
Department under Mayor Low, the German- 
Americans have contended with indignation 
and bitterness, have been aimed at a great pro- 
portion of the German population, who, in dis- 
tricts of great area, as in Williamsburg and in 
the Bronx, have caused to be built commodious 
halls where they may have their saengerfests, 
their bowling alleys for themselves and their 
wives, and their gardens where they may meet 
their old friends from over the sea, with their 
wives, over a glass of beer or Rhenish wine on 
Sundays. The police have harassed the pro- 
prietors of those places, they charge, as if the 
proprietors were the promoters of all vice in 
the metropolis ; have outraged the feelings of 
the Germans and their families and practically 
have forced them to give up old associations. 
Men accustomed to do as the Germans do in the 
big halls of Brooklyn and the Bronx, and along 
lower Second Avenue in Manhattan, incensed 
by this illiberal construction of the law, are 
likely to forget the old evils of Tammany or the 
evils that would follow a return to power in the 
resentment which they feel against an adminis- 
tration which regards, through its police force, 
as the Germans see it, a glass of beer in whole- 
some surroundings on a Sunday as a crime re- 
quiring reprisal by the city government. 


THE TENEMENT HOUSE AND BUILDING DEPART- 


MENTS. 


The administration of the new tenement-house 
law, in some respects, has caused more dissatis- 
faction than the administration of the excise 
law. Good that never can be counted undoubt- 
edly has been done by the honest administration 
of this law in filthy tenements. Lives far into the 
hundreds have been saved by forcing heartless 
and greedy landlords to put in the commonest 
sanitary arrangements in houses holding many 
families ; but these tenement inspectors, with an 
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excess of zeal that was Calvinistic, have gone 
into the private houses of modest persons, from 
a worldly point of view, who had sublet, into the 
three-story flat houses of men who, by years of 
sacrifice, have scraped enough together to live 
in one flat and let two others, and have, under 
the law, forced them to carry out in every de- 
tail, at unexpected cost, all the requirements of 
a law which was meant to be enforced in whole, 
eventually, but in whole at first in those sections 
of the city where humanity dictated their rigid 
enforcement. The law being new, those who 
have suffered in this manner say a practical ad- 
ministration would have given plenty of notice 
to all houses of any violation and a liberally 
limited time to make them. In many known 
cases, men having ownership of tenement houses 
or three or four story flats, with mortgages 
thereon, have been compelled to make second 
mortgages in order to carry out the sweeping 
provisions of the law. The cost to many a house- 
holder has been as high as $200, where sanitary 
safety for the time being, with a proper inter- 
pretation of the law applied to the circumstances, 
could have been had for small cost. 

Likewise, ill feeling for the Fusion cause has 
been aroused by the Building Department. Un 
der Tammany builders had license and liberty 
and anything, perhaps, that they wanted which 
money could buy or political influence bring. 
The shaving down of this thing was a necessity 
for the city, and something which the people 
voted for in turning Tammany out, but now 
fault is found that the men in charge of the 
Building Department have gone to the other ex- 
treme, and they have interpreted the law to the 
dotting of an i and the curl of a comma, and 
to such an extent that builders are harassed in 
regard to the smallest technical violations, and 
are compelled to journey themselves to the 
complaint clerks of the department in the sev- 
eral boroughs of the city. 


OTHER HANDICAPS. 


The public improvements have been well 
planned, let at the lowest contract price, pre- 
pared without any division of the spoils, and 
carried on as a man would carry on his private 
business,—that is, these things have been done 
to as large an extent as is possible under the 
direction of any city government, but there 
have been mistakes which have aroused the vex- 
ation and anger of many citizens. To pave a 
street, the whole street has been torn up along 
its length. To build a parkway, the whole ave- 
nue has been opened, destroying trade, prevent- 
ing vehicular traffic, exasperating citizens, while 
having the object in view of making a record 

















for swiftness and dispatch in the work of im- 
provement. 

Of course, the cutting down of the mayor’s 
term from four years to two years by Thomas 
(. Platt has done more to endanger the good 
results of a Fusion administration than anything 
else. The people who have been exasperated 
by all sorts of narrow interpretations of the law, 
as they deem them, are having their places 
taken by others who see the great good that is 
being done and the wholesome growth of the 
city, but the latter people might not be numer- 
ous enough in the short two years of Fusion to 
fill and overflow the ranks of those who have 
their personal objections to a continuance of 
this sort of government. 

Then there is the more serious thing, unless 
you can get deep down in the campaign under 
the minds of the people, and overcome the Tam. 
many lies by driving home the truth and the 
cause of it. The failure to better the water 
supply in large sections of Brooklyn and in 
northern Manhattan and in the Bronx has ex- 
asperated persons who have not gone into the 
reasons for delay, and who are impatient because 
well-laid engineering plans are being considered, 
and who forget that the cause of their misery is 
not the neglect of the Fusion administration, 
hut the robbery of the city treasury in the past 
by Tammany Hall. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Then, again, there are the schools. The man 
whose child is on half time does not always stop 
to think of the fact that as many were on half 
time under Tammany, and that with a proper 
administration of past affairs this would not 
have happened. Nor do they stop to think, un- 
less it can be brought home directly to them by 
some one or some paper in which they have 
confidence, that the Fusion government, in a 
short twenty months, in spite of the building 
strike and the delay in getting material, has 
almost completed enough schoolhouses to put 
every child on full time, and, by the grace of 
Sam Parks’ Building Trades Council, will, if 
continued in power, have a seat for every child 
under the contracts already let, within fourteen 
months, and seats for seven thousand more chil- 
dren within six months! A misunderstanding 
of these conditions undoubtedly will have effect 
in many districts of the city, which again makes 
clear the political crime committed in shorten- 
ing the mayor’s term, for undoubtedly, if the 
present mayor’s term were four years, all the 
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criticisms as to schools and water would be con- 
vincingly removed, and long before that period 
a clean police force would permit sanity in the 
administration of other laws. 


THE REAL STRENGTH OF THE FUSION CAUSE. 


Yet if it would be foolish to ignore those in- 
fluences which cast weight, each a little, perhaps, 
but none the less some weight, and all a very 
considerable adverse power against the Fusion 
movement, there is none the less a confidence 
among the cool and calculating,—Democrat as 
well as Republican, Abe Gruber, the cunning 
professional, and Cutting, the frank idealist,— 
that the Fusion cause will prevail because New 
York, as a population mass verging on four mil- 
lion souls, has come to accept the principles of 
the Fusion cause as against what is its convic- 
tion is the primal instinct and the absorbing pas. 
sion of the Tammany absolutism—Graft ; and 
because New York trusts Mayor Low absolutely, 
though he be not personally popular, to continue 
an administration not only clean and decent, but 
efficient and economic, while an establishment 
of the Murphy rule would be a restoration, in 
some other form no doubt, but of the same spirit 
and purpose, of a new Graft cabinet like the 
Forty Thieves’ Council. 

That confidence is based upon : 

First, the fact, almost without precedent in 
public affairs, that Mayor Low has “ made good.” 

Second, the fact, as a sequitur of the first, that 
Fusion has stood like a rock against internal 
disorder, demoralization, and even treason to its 
cause. 

Third, that the newspapers of New York, 
both in units of publications and in numbers of 
readers, are ranged overwhelmingly for Fusion, 
there being only three newspapers supporting 
Tammany in Manhattan, and none at all in 
Brooklyn. 

Fourth, that the registration shows gains in 
anti-Tammany and losses in Tammany districts. 

Should Fusion in New York fail this year, 
however, through paying penalties for the mis- 
takes that have been made,—and there have 
been mistakes,—and through the popular fault of 
forgetfulness, still would non-partisan Fusion 
remain a powerful force in New York and a 
shining star to other municipalities, to rise 
triumphant again after other shameful experi- 
ences of hideous contrasts, by reason of the per- 
manence given its existence when Mayor Low, 
by “making good,” set the foundations of a great 
cause in enduring stone, 











BY J. D. 


A THOROUGH investigation of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington, such 

as has been made by the direction of President 

Roosevelt, should emphasize certain facts. 

First, that the cost of printing done by the 
Government is in excess of such reasonable 
allowance as might be made for exceptional con- 
ditions, 

Second, that the establishment in detail has 
been largely governed by labor unions and Con- 
gressional influence, rather than by the execu- 
tive head. 

Third, that a lack of modern business methods 
has prevailed in many of the operations of the 
plant. 

Unfortunately, this is and has been for years 
the real condition of the public printing estab- 
lishment of the United States Government. It 
is the greatest print shop in the world, as it em- 
ploys four thousand people, and will call this year 
for an appropriation of over five million dollars 
to meet its requirements. In justice to all, how- 


ever, it must also be said that from this same 
shop can be turned out in the shortest time and 
in greatest quantity the best 
work known to the printing 
trade of any country. 


WHY THE GOVERNMENT DOES 
ITS OWN PRINTING. 


The question as to whether 
it is expedient or not for the 
Government to do its own 
printing is one of purely 
academic interest at this time. 
The only answer is, that the 
Government is doing the 
work, and will continue to do 
it. Congress would never 
consent to a change involv- 
ing, as it would, the aban- 
donment of a great plant, the 
doing away with a large de- 
partment of government 
work and its attendant pat- 
ronage, and the disappear- 
ance of many privileges now 
granted to members in con- 
nection therewith. 

The advocates of a gov- 
ernment print shop assert 
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that under no form of contract could the pe- 
culiar character of work now carried on be ac- 
complished successfully. They point to the ir- 
regularity, the speed required, the great number 
changes made in form and copy, and the secrecy 
necessary to be maintained in connection with a 
great part of the printing. It is also asserted 
that in the comparisons of cost made between 
the work done by the Government and the bids 
of contractors many points are not taken into 
consideration, such as quality of the work, qual- 
ity of the material used, the interchangeability 
of forms, headings, etc., and, above all, when 
estimates are asked of contractors, they make 
the figures with the understanding that they are 
not to get the work, but are merely furnishing 
the figures for purposes of comparison. 

Those who believe that the Government print- 
ing could be done by contract to the better ad- 
vantage of the taxpayers assert that all these 
obstacles could be overcome, and that the ad- 
vantages which might be allowed as pertaining 
to a government institution are more than offset 
by an increase of cost ranging as it does from 
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30 to even 100 percent. above that which would 
be incurred by letting the work to private 
parties. 

Such a discussion is useless, however, as the 
Government Printing Office has come to stay. 
It only remains to determine as to whether or 
not itis economically and properly administered, 
and, if not, to see that it is. This is what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has determined to do, and will 
do so far as his power may extend. 


HOW THE SYSTEM GREW UP. 


The present system of public printing is the 
result of over one hundred years’ consideration 
of the matter by Congress, progress being 
marked at many stages by bitter political and 
personal controversies, some of them the most 
notable in the history of the national legislative 
body. The first reference to public printing is 
found in the Annals of Congress, now called the 
Congressional Record, in a report presented in the 
first session of the First Congress, recommend. 
ing that proposals be invited for printing the 
laws and “other proceedings.” It is now pre- 
sumed that this included the printing of bills, 
resolutions, and other Congressional documents. 
In 1794 is found the first specific appropriation 
for public printing, for Congress then set aside 
ten thousand dollars to pay for “firewood, sta- 
tionery, and printing work.” 

During the succeeding years the printing 
seems to have been done in a haphazard way, 
partly by direct appropriation and partly under 
incidental allowances. In 1818, in the Fifteenth 
Congress, a joint committee of the two houses 
was appointed to report whether any further 
provisions of law were necessary to insure “ dis- 
patch, accuracy, and neatness” in the printing 
done for the two houses. This committee, after 
visiting various cities and investigating the sub- 
ject, made an elaborate report, and in this re- 
port is the first official suggestion in favor of 
creating a national printing office as the best 
and most economical method of doing printing 
for the Government. It is interesting to note 
that this suggestion was not adopted until fifty 
years later. 

That report intimated, however, that it was 
doubtful whether the work could be done in 
this manner as cheap as through some other 
channel, but the committee insisted that there 
was no question as to its being the best way to 
secure the kind of work wanted by Congress. 
The estimated cost of such a printing office was 
sixty-five thousand dollars a year. In 1819, a 
joint resolution was adopted regulating the pub- 
lic printing. This resolution was passed as a 
result of the great delay and inaccuracy in the 
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printing done, which became such a serious 
matter as to materially hinder the legislative 
bodies in their work. Numerous changes were 
made in the printing laws between 1819 and 
1852, and it was in the latter year that Congress 
adopted a general law upon the subject involving 
a radical change in the system, prices, and 
methods of executing the work. 

The present printing law still retains many 
features of the law of 1852. It was under this 
law that the office of superintendent of public 
printing was created. The law of 1852 was con- 
sidered a decided improvement over that of 1846, 
but the printing done under its provisions was 
very expensive. One great difficulty was the 
want of a building with proper facilities for do- 
ing the work. The demands made by the Goy- 
ernment increased to such an extent that up to 
1856 no single printing office in Washington was 
capable of handling it all, and the result was 
that a variety of styles prevailed in the forms 
used, producing general dissatisfaction and in- 
convenience. 

No session of Congress closes without a more 
or less acrimonious debate concerning the Gov- 
ernment printing. The controversy between 
those who favor a government establishment and 
those who believe that the work should be done 
by contract has raged from the First to the Fifty- 
seventh Congress ; and as there is no probability 
of the institution being abolished, it will continue 
to rage so long as members seek topics for dis- 
cussion. 

In 1861, the Government purchased, at a cost 
of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, what 
is known as the old Government Printing Office, 
now used as a part of the new establishment, 
and in this building has been done all the Gov- 
ernment printing of the past forty-two years. 
When the Government moved into its new quar- 
ters, in 1861, there were three hundred em- 
ployees upon the printing-office rolls. The of- 
fice of “public printer” was created by a law of 
1876, and it was also provided that it should be 
filled by appointment by the President, ‘by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 


VASTNESS OF THE PLANT. 


The first year the Government occupied a 
building distinctively set apart for the conduct 
of its printing business the operating expenses 
amounted to something over five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The cost of the public printing 
grew, therefore, in over sixty years from about 
ten thousand to over half a million a year, and 
has grown in the last forty years from the half- 
million mark to ten times that sum. Some idea 


of the growth of this institution is shown by the 
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fact that when the first government printing 
office was established 60,000 square feet of floor 
space was sufficient, whereas at present 377,200 
square feet is none too much to give all branches 
of the work ample quarters. 

The employees now number nearly four thou- 
sand, about one-third of whom are women. The 
entire establishment is conducted upon an enor- 
mous scale. As to the size and extent of the 
plant, the number of people employed, and the 
material consumed, there is no printing office in 
the world which approaches it in any of these 
particulars. 

Germany and France are among the large 
countries which do their own printing. Eng- 
land does hers by contract, and the officials of 
the Government Printing Office in Washington 
take great satisfaction in comparing the English 
Government stationery, printed on inferior paper 
and showing inartistic workmanship, as evidence 
that the American way of doing is by far the 
best. Some of England’s colonies, however, do 
their own printing, Canada especially having a 
printing plant of considerable size and modern 
efficiency. New South Wales is another colony 
which also maintainsa government printing office. 
As stated, however, no public or private institu- 
tion anywhere in the world approaches in size or 
facilities the one in Washington. 

Here there are always a million and a half 
pounds of type in stock, and yet this is not con- 
sidered sufficient, for at least two hundred and 
fifty tons are always tied up in live standing 
matter on the galleys. The payroll of the es- 
tablishment approaches three and a half million 
dollars. The proof-paper alone consumed in the 
composing room costs twenty-five hundred dollars 
ayear. Over forty thousand pounds of printing 
ink are used in twelve months, and ten tons of 
roller composition are necessary to keep the 
presses in good order. The paper bill, of course, 
is the largest supply item, and amounts to over 
eight hundred thousand dollars a year, which 
means a daily average of about fifteen tons of 
paper and cardboard. These figures, however, 
will convey but a vague impression to the mind 
of the layman. Only a practical printer can 
understand the amount of work which must be 
done to consume this enormous aggregate of 
material. It may be said, however, that during 
the past year 1,648,214 bound volumes figured 
as a formidable part of the output. 


BUILDING—-A MODEL BUSINESS 


STRUCTURE. 


THE NEW 


The growth of the buildings now occupied by 
the Government Printing Office tells the story 
of the 


increase of the work done. The first 
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building acquired by the Government, in 186], 
was a four-story structure, then considered large ; 
and in 1896, Congress provided for a new seven- 
story annex, 27x 169 feet ; and within the past 
two months the printing plant proper has been 
moved into a new seven-story, fireproof building, 
which has a frontage of 408 feet on one street, 
175 feet on another, and 278 feet on the alley. 
This new building cost about two and a half 
million dollars. It is as absolutely fireproof as 
modern science can devise, and is equipped with 
a power plant which operates five hundred elec- 
tric motors. ; 

There is no shafting or belting employed any- 
where in the building, and the electric plant has 
been pronounced by experts, considering the 
variety of uses to which the power is put, to be 
the finest in the world. Owing to the immense 
weight to be carried by the walls and floors the 
maximum strains were provided for, and the 
foundations of interior columns and walls are 
pyramids of concrete extending to bed rock. 
The new building rises to the height of 125 feet 
The architecture is of the Italian Renaissance, 
modernized. Six thousand tons of steel were 
used in the framework, and nearly fifteen mil- 
lion bricks were required to enclose the walls. 
The floors are so constructed as to carry a load 
of three hundred pounds to the square foot. 
Every machine operated in the building has its 
own motor, the electricity being carried in the 
floors. Between the floor and ceiling spaces are 
conduits for this purpose, the floors themselves 
being built of solid brick arches and hollow 
tiles. 

All the window and door frames are of iron, 
as are also the baseboards, so that, with the ex- 
ception of the floors themselves, which are of 
hard maple laid in asphalt, there is absolutely 
no wood about the building. The walls of the 
building are devoted wherever possible to win- 
dow space, there being nine hundred windows 
in the structure. The plumbing, heating, and 
ventilating systems are of the most modern 
character, and fifteen elevators for passengers 
and freight are to be found in various parts of 
the building. The provision made for the com- 
fort of employees in the matter of lavatories, 
drinking water, and other necessities are most 
complete. In fact, the entire building as it 
stands can be regarded as the most modern 
business structure in the world. 


UNCLE SAM'S PRINTING—-RECORD PERFORMANCES. 


The character of the work done in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office covers almost every con- 
ceivable phase of the typographical art. It 
ranges from the printing on sheepskin of a single 

















copy of an important treaty 
to the issuing of some report 
contained in a score or more 
of large volumes. It also in- 
cludes the publication of 
what is practically a daily 
newspaper in the shape of 
the Congressional Record. Se- 
crecy, as can easily be under- 
stood, is often an important 
factor in the handling of 
government work, yet with 
the hundreds of confidential 
reports, President’s mes- 
sages, treaties, and other 
documents of like character 
which pass through the 
hands of the responsible 
men in the employ of the 
Government Printing Office, 
there is yet no story to tell 
of any great leak. 

There have been occasions 
in the past where certain 
documents have appeared 
prematurely in print, but in each and every in- 
stance the leak has been traced to men outside 
of the printing-office force. _Numberless stories 
could be told of record occasions when publica- 
tions of great importance and great volume have 
been issued from this printing office at short 
notice. One or two will suffice as an indication 
of what can be done in this magnificent plant 
operated by its thousands of employees. 

In 1899, the President of the United States 
sent to the Government Printing Office, accom- 
panied by a short message, the report of the 
Naval Court of Inquiry upon the destruction of 
the Maine. When printed, that report contained 
298 pages of text, 15x7 inches, twenty-four 
full-page engravings, and a four-color lithograph. 
[t was not until 3 o’clock in the afternoon that 
the shop got the originals of the illustrations, 
and it was after 6 o’clock that night when the 
manuscript of the text reached the foreman’s 
hands. Before Congress assembled the next 
morning a complete copy of this bulky volume, 
bound in pamphlet form, was upon every desk 
in the Senate and House, containing, as it did, 
the illustrations, lithograph, and text as perfect 
as if a job printer had been given a month in 
which to do it. That is to say, a thousand cop- 
ies of a book of more than three hundred pages 
were manufactured in sixteen hours from the 
time the manuscript reached the foreman’s com- 
posing room. 

On another occasion, at 4 o’clock on a Sat- 
urday afternoon, the office received the manu- 
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THE NEW PUBLIC PRINTING OFFICE. 


script report of the committee which investigated 
hazing at the Military Academy at West Point. 
By 9 o'clock Monday morning each member 
of Congress had on his desk a volume containing 
two thousand pages, or the committee report in 
full. 

Two years ago, the record was made in the 
printing of a bill which was no other than the 
revised statutes of the District of Columbia. 
This bill contained three hundred pages, and 
was ready for delivery to the White House for 
the President’s signature ninety minutes after 
the copy reached the printing office. 

All original laws and a few other important 
documents are printed upon sheepskin parch- 
ment. The copies of the laws are then filed in 
the State Department. It is only when they are 
printed in the form of statute books, however, 
that the book plates are made to be preserved in 
the vaults of the office. The composition upon 
the Congressional Record begins at 7 Pp. M. each 
day Congress is in session, and the proceedings 
of the day before are issued from the printing 
office in time for a 6-o’clock mail delivery the 
following morning. The Record varies from an 
issue of four pages to, perhaps, one hundred and 
fifty pages ; but no matter what its size or char- 
acter, it must be printed and ready for distribu- 
tion within the hours named. The copy comes 
in a most irregular way, and the /tecord is printed 
upon a special press built for that purpose. 
Thirty-two pages can be locked on the rotary 
frame of this press, which has a feeding capacity 
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of sixty thousand sheets an hour, and four hours 
after the first sheets come from the presses fifteen 
thousand copies of the Record will have been 
bound and made, this being the size of the regu- 
lar edition. 

Every moment during the night the foreman 
of the composing room must be prepared for 
any emergency which can possibly arise. If 
there happens to be a night session, and about 
10 o'clock a Congressman addresses the House, 
and in the course of his speech introduces some 
government report which he requests shall be 
included in the Congressional Record, this report 
is just as much part of the proceedings as the 
speech itself, and it may run anywhere from a 
thousand to fifty or sixty thousand words. Per- 
haps, after this has all been put into type ona 
rush order, the member of Congress may re- 
quest that his remarks be held for revision, or 
he may conclude to leave out part of the matter 
put in type. This is true not of one Congress- 
man only in a day or night, but a dozen Con- 
gressmen might adopt the same course. In the 
reports of the proceedings of the first eighteen 
Congresses each one fell within a limit of two 
million words. The proceedings of the last 
Congress, which are comprised within the sev- 
enteen thousand pages of the Record printed dur- 
ing that period, make many volumes, and each 
volume contains as much or more than the record 
of an entire session of earlier days. 


OFFICIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


The head of the Government Printing Office 
is the public printer, Mr. Frank W. Palmer. 
The printing office is an independent bureau of 
the Government, the public printer reporting 
directly to the President and being responsible 
to no one else. The principal officers under 
him are the chief clerk, Capt. H. T. Brian, who 
has an honorable record of several decades in 
various capacities, and the foremen of the me- 
chanical departments. The Department of Com- 
merce and Labor has conducted the investiga- 
tion of the printing office ordered by the Presi- 
dent, and it is expected that within a short time 
it will also be one of the bureaus included with- 
in the permanent jurisdiction of the new depart- 
ment. 

Some of the abuses which have arisen are due 
to the entire independence of this bureau in the 
past. The President of the United States is un- 
able to give much attention to details of govern- 
ment work. The public printer, therefore, was 
an officer of considerable importance and almost 
unlimited authority. He was ina position where 
he could do very much as he pleased, the Presi- 
dent being compelled to leave practically every- 








thing tohim. The only other power with which 
he dealt was the joint committee on public print. 
ing. This consists of three members of the 
Senate and three of the House, meeting together 
as a joint committee, and presided over by the 
chairman of the Senate committee, who at pres 
ent is Senator Platt, the senior Senator from 
New York. 

The law governing the printing office is pecu- 
liar in many respects, one of the provisions being 
that the joint committee should let all contracts 
for advertising, and make all contracts for the 
purchase of paper. It is at the time these con- 
tracts for paper are to be made that the Con. 
gressional committee shows its greatest activity. 
It lies within its power to reject any and all 
bids, and upon it devolves the responsibility 
for every feature of this important outlay for 
the Government printing. In all the investi- 
gations so far, there has been no testimony to 
the effect that any of these contracts for paper 
have been let in any way other than that con- 
templated by the law, and it is considered doubt- 
ful whether a detailed investigation into this 
feature would disclose any irregularities, with 
the possible exception of the favoring of some 
constituency for political reasons. It can be said, 
however, that while there have been numerous 
demands made for an investigation of the letting 
of these contracts for paper, so far, at least, no 
tangible evidence has been forthcoming that 
there is any wrongdoing in connection there 
with. 

It is stated by the printing-office officials that 
the interest of the joint committee in the con- 
duct of the institution is largely perfunctory, ex- 
cept in regard to these contracts for paper. 
There is, however, a point of contact where the 
members of Congress become particularly active, 
and that is in the matter of promotions. This 
brings up the question of labor.—a most im- 
portant one, and in which is involved the most 
undesirable feature of the conduct of this great 
business. 


THE QUESTION OF UNION LABOR——THE MILLER 
CASE. 


Public attention was first drawn to the labor 
question in government employ by the publica- 
tion of a letter received by W. A. Miller, a book- 
binder in the employ of the Government Print- 
ing Office. This letter was written to him by 
the public printer, and in it he was notified of 
his discharge on the ground that as he had been 
dismissed by the bookbinders’ union, he was no 
longer acceptable as an employee of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. This matter was brought 
to the attention of the Civil Service Commission, 



































HON. FRANK W. PALMER, THE PRESENT PUBLIC PRINTER. 


and finally to that of the President, and as a 
result of an investigation, President Roosevelt 
wrote a letter which is notable as being a defini- 
tion of the attitude of the administration toward 
all government employees. 

This letter of the President’s, expressed in 
lorcible terms, laid down the general principle 
that the Government could not differentiate 
between union and non-union labor, and that so 
long as a man obtained his employment through 
the regular and accepted channels, and was sat- 
isfactory to his employers, it was no concern of 
the Government as to whether or not he was a 
member of any labor organization.. Miller was 
at once reinstated by the President’s order, and 
is still an employee of the office. Charges of a 
personal nature have been preferred against 
him by the union employees, and these have 
been investigated solely to determine his per- 
sonal fitness for government employ and associa- 
tion with his fellow-employees. The case will 
he decided on its merits along these iines, al- 
though it is understood at this writing that the 
offenses charged are not of sufficient importance 
or of sufficiently recent date to cause him to 
lose his position. 

The Government Printing Office has always 
been accepted as a union or ‘closed” shop, 


and some of the officials are inclined to main- 
tain that it is still so. 


This opinion, however, 
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is in the face of strong opinion to the contrary, 
held by officials of greater authority, and also 
contrary to the intent and purpose of the ad- 
ministration. 

In a thorough investigation which has been 
given this matter, it has been found that since 
the civil-service regulations went into effect 
there has been very little abuse of the appoint- 
ive power. When a man is wanted for the 
printing office a call is made upon the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. The names of the three high- 
est eligibles on the list are sent to the publie 
printer. From these three he one. 
There is no doubt but that if an influential mem- 
ber of Congress has urged the appointment of a 
certain man, and his name is among these three, 
that he has been made the first choice. Under 


chooses 

























CAPT. H. T. BRIAN. 


(Chief Clerk Government Printing Office.) 


the rules of the commission, however. the names 
of the two rejected applicants go back again te 
the public printer in the next draft, hence the 
time must come when they must be seriously 
considered for an appointment. 

If among these men drawn there happens to 
be a non-union man, it has been found that he 
rarely outlives the probationary term of six 
months unless he was gathered into the union 
fold and thus compled with union requirements. 
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It is in the matter of promotions and reinstate- 
ments that the Congressional influence enters 
largely, and there have been, undoubtedly, very 
serious abuses of this power. The record 
of the office for the past few years in this re- 
spect is exceedingly bad, and it isa matter 
which is extremely difficult to control owing to 
the absolute authority given to the official in 
charge of the office and the absence of any de- 
tailed regulation enforcing a merit system. 

It can be accepted as a fact that the Govern- 
ment Printing Office has, up to the Miller case 
at least, been a union or “closed” shop, not- 
withstanding such exceptional cases as might be 
cited. That it will not be in the future is the 
determination of the higher administrative offi- 
cials of the Government. The Miller case serves 
as a precedent. Since that episode no non-union 
man has happened to have been drafted for em- 
ployment. By the time Congress gets under 
way, however, several hundred new employees 
will be taken on. It is expected that a number 
of these will not be members of labor unions. 
There is no objection to their becoming such ; 
but if they elect to the contrary, they will be 
fully sustained in their positions so long as they 
and their work are acceptable. The theory upon 
which the Government Printing Office is to be 
transformed into an open shop is in effect that 
the number of non-union employees will, within 
reasonable time, so increase as to give that ele- 
ment a feeling of greater safety and security in 
their positions, and thus prevent any discrimina- 
tion. The oldest and best-informed men in the 
shop do not believe that under present circum- 
stances a strike over this question is within the 
bounds of probabilities. The Government will 
not make war upon any individual or class. This 
is to be a peaceful revolution brought about by 
a definite position maintained with firmness,—at 
least, this is the programme. It is not entirely 
safe to predict results, for while success is prob- 
able, no man dare say where a well-organized 
and serious strike of government employees 
would end. It would be a conflict to be de- 


plored. 





THE GOVERNMENT WAGE SCALE. 


The lowest wage paid in the Government 
Printing Office is a dollar and a half a day, the 
amount received by female laborers. The low- 
est wage paid to men is two dollars per day. 
Koreman receive two thousand dollars per annum, 
and the highest rate per day is to proofreaders, 
who sometimes make four dollars and sixty- 
eight cents. Employees work eight hours per 
day, and are allowed thirty days’ leave each year, 
with some other privileges not common to pri- 











vate employment. Night work is paid for at 20) 
per cent. increase of the day scale. 

The assertion is constantly made that Con- 
gress fixes by law the rate of wages. This is no: 
strictly true, for the law merely establishes « 
maximum, and the public printer has authority, 
to pay less if he should so determine. The law 
in regard to the employment of labor in navy 
yards specifies that the going rate in that localit, 
shall be the scale, and those who have looke 
into the matter believe that this should be the 
law in relation to the printing office also. The 
fact that printers working in Washington for 
private firms labor eight hours per day, and re 
ceive one dollar per day less wages, is instance«| 
as showing unnecessary expenditure. 

In figuring the cost of government work, it 
must be remembered that the plant is the besi 
and largest in the world ; that there are no fixed 
charges for rent, insurance, taxes, or interest on 
investment. In fact, there are no fixed charges 
whatever, and in the purchase of supplies the 
buyer has the credit of the national government 
behind the contract, and the advantage of deal- 
ing in enormous quantities. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF GOVERNMENT PRINTING. 


When printing is done for the Government 
by public letting, as is required by law in some 
instances, the Government Printing Office also 
bids, but it may be said never gets the job. One 
instance toward which public attention has 
lately been turned is the printing of the money- 
order blanks for the post office. The Govern- 
ment bid was about 15 per cent. higher than 
any private bid. The printing-office officials, 
however, were well satisfied with an ensuing 
scandal concerning the quality of the material 
furnished and the work done. They say that 
their bid was based on the requirements of a 
first-class job. Considering the absence of fixed 
charges, the Government bid was evidently 
much higher than would appear superficially. 


NO TYPE-SETTING MACHINES. 


With one exception, labor-saving devices are 
in use throughout the Government printing office. 
That exception lies in the practise of setting type 
by hand instead of using the machines common 
in every private printing office throughout the 
country, large or small. Of course, in this mat- 
ter the influence of the labor union has been 
felt. The public printer asserts that these ma- 
chines are as yet an untried quantity in the class 
of work done in his shop, but apparently no 
effort has ever been made to try them. It 
would require a Congressional appropriation to 
put in machines, but they could have been tried 























long ago without this, and their desirability Kf 
termined. There is, undoubtedly, a large amount 
of work which could be done mechanically at a 
saving of time and money. ‘The excessive cost 
of government printing appears to be due di- 
rectly to high wages and extravagant and waste 
in the use of material, and indirectly to other 
defects in the general system. 


FAULTS OF ADMINISTRATION. 


As to the general administration of the office, 
it has been found that questions of labor and 
wages have been determined by Congressional 
influence and that of the laborers themselves 
rather than by the responsible administrator. 
That a lack of modern business methods has 
prevailed in the choice of machinery, the pur- 
chase of supplies, stock-taking, waste, the dis- 
tribution of work, and other details of adminis- 
tration is the opinion of those in a position to 
know and confident to judge with fairness. In 
all probability, however, there would be no 
scandals of magnitude unearthed in any investi- 
vation, 
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FOLDING-ROOM OF THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
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“© he evils in the conduct of the Government 


Prifiting/Q ice are those common to nearly all 


government* a ss exposed to direct Con- 
gressional infl bnbel Dparving a large quota of 
patronage, remote from*t}4se supervision by a 
high responsible administrative authority, and 
are representative of the'cumulative and prog- 
ressive abuses of a century. As stated, however, 
the character of the enterprise is such that com- 
parison with private industry is possible. For 
this reason the faults are more easily detected as 
they assume more tangible and concrete form, 
and can thus be more quickly and more easily 
corrected if this correction be desired by the 
powers that be. 

The Government Printing Office is a wonder- 
ful and astounding institution. Great in its me- 
chanical features, the magnitude of its output, 
the high character of its finished product, the 
number of its laborers, and their expertness and 
loyalty to their tasks, it is deserving of an 
honest, intelligent, non-political and thoroughly 
modern administration, conducted absolutely in 
the interests of the best public policy. 
































THE FIRST REGIMENT, KANSAS NATIONAL GUARD. 





(This regiment is commanded by Col. Wilder 8S. Metcalf, Lawrence, Kan., who succeeded Funston as colonel of the Twenti- 
eth Kansas in the Philippines, and who was brevetted a brigadier-general for meritorious service in the Philippines.) 


THE FORT RILEY MANEUVERS. 


BY PHILIP EASTMAN. 


ROM the old-fashioned “Training Day,” 
once typical of New England, when the 
members of the militia companies met annually 
at some convenient village for a few hours, com- 
pany drill with flintlocks, to Camp William 
Cary Sanger, on the Fort Riley Military Reser- 
vation, near Junction City, Kan., where regi- 
ments of State militia joined with the troops of 
the regular army in the most extensive land 
maneuvers ever held in the United States, is a 
great advancement toward the perfecting of the 
military system of the country. 

In these maneuvers, held from October 15 to 
27, the National Guard was, for the first time, 
placed on the same basis as the regular army. 
From private to brigadier-general the militia- 
men ranked with the regulars, drew the same 
pay, and performed the same duties. In 1902, 
maneuvers were held at Fort Riley, and militia 
took part, but the States sending troops bore 
the expenses, while this year, under the provi- 
sions of the “ Dick bill,” introduced in Congress 
by Representative Dick, of Ohio, the War De- 
partment met the expenses of both the regular 
troops and the militia. This bill provides— 


That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
provide for participation by any part of the organized 
militia of any State or Territory on the request of 
the governor thereof in the encampment, maneuvers, 





and field instruction of any part of the regular army 
at or near any military post or camp, or lake or seacoast, 
defenses of the United States. In such case the organ- 
ized militia so participating shall receive the same pay, 
subsistence, and transportation as is provided by law 
for the officers and men of the regular army, to be paid 
out of the appropriation for the pay, subsistence, and 
transportation of the army; provided, that the com- 
mand of such military post or camp and of the officers 
and troops of the United States there stationed shall re- 
main with the regular commander of the post, without 
regard to the rank of the commanding or other officers 
of the militia temporarily so encamped within its limits 
or in its vicinity. 


The Fort Riley Military Reservation, chosen 
as the theater for the maneuvers, is centrally 
located, and is the largest of its kind in the 
country. Fort Riley was located in 1852 by 
Major EK. A. Ogden, and the monument there to 
his memory marks the geographical center of 
the United States. The Smoky Hill and Repub- 
lican rivers join on the reservation and form 
the Kansas River. There are smaller streains, 
ravines, hills, timber, and prairie—rough and 
level stretches that present suitab\e conditions 
for varied problems. There are twenty thou- 
sand acres in the reservation, and enough adja- 
cent farm land was leased for use during the 
maneuvers to provide upward of sixty square 
miles for the operations. Approximately, fifteen 
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thousand men took part in the maneuvers. This 
was but two thousand less than the number of 
suldiers engaged in the battle of Wilson’s Creek 
in the Civil War. 

The maneuvers furnished object lessons both 
‘or the regular troops and the militia. To the 
regulars they were particularly valuable, for the 
reason that all arms of the service were given an 
pportunity to act in conjunction and to observe 
ihe movements of each other. To the militia 
he maneuvers presented opportunities never 
efore accorded the citizen soldiers. The theories 
aught from the tactics and drill regulations 
vere put into use. The militiamen emerged 
rom the humdrum of the school of the soldier, 
and the ceremonial and prescribed movements 
of a dress parade, to the formations, movements, 
ind conditions of actual warfare, which stopped 
short only of bullets. The maneuvers did not 
degenerate into sham battles. 

Col. Arthur L. Wagner, assistant adjutant- 
veneral of the United States army and chief 
impire of the maneuvers held this year and last, 
in his official report on the maneuvers of 1902, 
said: “The exercises carried out more than sur- 
passed my expectations. It is extremely difficult 
in the conduct of maneuvers to maintain the 
conditions of actual warfare and prevent the 
contact of opposing forces from assuming ‘im- 
possible’ conditions and degenerating into a 
‘sham battle.’ It is gratifying to note that the 
conditions of actual warfare were maintained to 
a striking degree. This I attribute mainly to 
the fact that most of the officers engaged in the 
maneuvers had participated in actual warfare. 
They appreciated tle value of the exercises as 
training for real campaign duties, and their zeal, 
experience, and ability contributed to an im- 
measurable degree to the success of the maneu- 
vers. The opinion generally—I think, univer- 
sally—expressed by the officers participating in 
these exercises was that a great deal had been 
learned that could not otherwise have been ac- 
quired. In my opinion, everybody who partici- 
pated in the encampment learned something, 
and many of us learned a great deal.” 

Last year, but two States, Colorado and Kan- 
sas, sent militia organizations to take part in 
ihe maneuvers. This year, Arkansas, Lowa, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska, and Texas were repre- 
sented. The Colorado troops were prevented 
‘rom attending by strikes at home which de- 
manded their attention. The encampment, as 
an annual event for the militia, is yet new. It 
is expected that the number of States to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered for the 
militia will increase year by year. 
Major-Gen. John C. Bates, commanding the 
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MAJOR-GEN. JOHN C. BATES IN HIS HEADQUARTERS TENT AT 
FORT RILEY. 


Department of Missouri, with headquarters at 
Omaha, was in command of the maneuver camp. 
The troops participating constituted the Provi- 
sional Division, the organization being as follows : 

ProvisionaL Diviston.— Major-Gen. John C, 
Bates, U.S.A., commanding; First Battalion, 
United States Engineers ; Hospital Corps Com- 
pany of Instruction, No. 1; Company B, United 
States Signal Corps ; Signal Company, Nebraska 
National Guard. 

First Brigape.— Brig.-Gen. Frederick D. 
Grant, U.S.A., commanding; Second United 
States Infantry ; Twelfth United States Infantry 
(First Battalion) ; Twenty-first United States In- 
fantry ; Provisional Batallion, Texas National 
Guard. 

Seconp Brieapr. — Brig.-Gen. J. Franklin 
Bell, U.S.A., commanding; Sixth United States 
Infantry (eleven companies) ; T'wenty-fifth Unit- 
ed States Infantry (eleven companies) ; Fifty- 


fifth Regiment Infantry, Iowa National Guard. 
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PACK MULES CARRYING THE AMMUNITION FOR THE TWENTY-EIGHTH MOUNTAIN BATTERY. 


(The small guns of the battery are taken apart and the pieces packed on mules for travel.) 


Tuirp BrigapE.—Brig.-Gen. Thos. H. Barry, 
U.S.A., commanding; Provisional Regiment, 
Arkansas State Guard ; Provisional Regiment, 
Missouri National Guard ; Second Regiment In- 
fantry, Nebraska National Guard. 

FourtH Brigape.—Brig.-Gen. James W. F 
Hughes, Kansas National Guard, commanding ; 
First Infantry, Kansas National Guard ; Second 
Infantry, Kansas National Guard. 

CavaLry Brigape.—Brig.-Gen. Camillo C. C. 
Carr, U.S.A., commanding; Fourth United 
States Cavalry (eight troops); Eighth United 
States Cavalry (eight troops); Tenth United 
States Cavalry (eight troops). 

DivisioNAL ARTILLERY.—Major William H. 
Coffin, Artillery Corps, commanding; Sixth, 
Seventh, Nineteenth, Twentieth, Twenty-fifth, 
Twenty-eighth, and Twenty-ninth batteries, 
United States Field Artillery ; Batteries A and 
B, Field Artillery, Kansas National Guard. 

While but few States were represented in the 
‘amp by militia organizations, the majority of 
the States sent officers of the National Guard to 
witness the maneuvers. These officers were 
given every advantage to witness the exemplifi- 
cations of the war problems and to take part in 
the discussions regarding them. Besides these 
militia officers from the various States, several 
foreign countries were represented by military 
attachés. 

Many of the regular troops marched between 
their stations and the maneuver camp. The 
First Battalion of Engineers, Second Squadron 
Fourth Cavalry, the Twenty-eighth Mountain 








Battery, the Sixth Infantry and band of Fort 
Leavenworth, marched to and from Fort Riley. 
The Second Battalion of the Twenty-fifth Infan- 
try traveled between Fort Reno, Oklahoma, and 
Wichita, Kan., by rail, and marched between 
Wichita and Fort Riley. The First Squadron 
of the Eighth Cavalry returned from Fort Riley 
to Fort Sill, Oklahoma, by marching a distance 
of over three hundred and fifty miles. The 
First and Third battalions of the Twenty-fifth 
Infantry marched between Fort Niobrara and 
Norfolk, Neb., and made the remainder of the 
journey by rail. The band and First and Third 
squadrons of the Tenth Cavalry marched both 
ways between Fort Robinson and Sidney, Neb., 
making the rest of the journey by rail. 

The problems for the maneuvers were pre- 
pared by a board of regular army officers. The 
two forces engaged were uniformed, and known 
as the “ Blue” and the *“‘ Brown.” All the troops 
were encamped together, and for each maneuver 
were divided and assigned to the Blue or the 
Brown, as was contemplated in the problem. 
The Blue forces wore the familiar blue uniform, 
the Brown forces wore the khaki or brown can- 
vas blouse and trousers. 

During the solution of the problems prepared 
for the officers and troops to solve, the um- 
pires followed the various commands and de- 
cided when proper or improper moves were 
executed, the proper positions occupied, the 
troops distributed to the best advantage, and 
the necessary precautions taken. The umpires 
noted the actions of the commands on each side 























THE FORT RILEY MANEUVERS. 
































BATTERY IN ACTION. 


(Caissons, with ammunition, in the rear.) 


singly and collectively, and also observed the 
conduct of all engaged, from the highest officer 
to the privates. None of the opposing forces 
were allowed to come closer than one hundred 
vards of each other, as there is danger of acci- 
dents from even blank cartridges at a close 
range. If a charge were made, the movement 
stopped when the lines were within that dis- 
tance of each other. 

The maneuvers were stragetical, and ceased 
when nothing short of actual conditions of bat- 


tle could decide the victory. When a condition 
was brought about, by either the Blue or the 
Brown, that in actual warfare would be produc- 
tive of results, then the umpires rendered a de- 
cision accordingly. Certain rules were followed ; 
for instance : cavalry standing to receive a charge 
was considered defeated ; patrols fired upon 
within one hundred and fifty yards by dismounted 
men or scouts were considered captured ; in a 
cavalry versus cavalry charge of equal forces the 
victory went to the side bringing up a formed 
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res°rve ; when unprepared and attacked by cav- 
alry on the flank, infantry or dismounted cavalry, 
although superior in strength, was declared de 
feated if the attackers were not discovered until 
within four hundred yards ; cavalry could not 
move at a walk when exposed to the fire of ar- 
tillery which was less than twenty-five hundred 
yards away ; artillery could not go into action 
under infantry fire within eight hundred yards 
under ordinary conditions; at one thousand 
yards artillery could hold out against dismounted 
skirmish fire. 

The assistant umpires reported to the chief 
umpire, and a final report on the outcome of the 
maneuver was prepared. Major-General Bates 
and Colonel Wagner met with the army and 
inilitia officers in a large tent, where the final 
report and the outcome of each maneuver was 
discussed, with the aid of a large map. In this 
same tent the militia officers attended lectures 
by officers of the regular army. 

The signal corps of the army and the militia 
worked together with the Blues and the Browns, 
stringing field telegraph and telephone lines and 
maintaining signal stations. The engineering 














. . r SIGNAL CORPS STRINGING TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
s0rps by | O bric VeS across e re - s 
ane paer ult the pomragn Ora lges — th Kan WIRES USED IN THE MANEUVERS. 
sas and Republican rivers. The hospital corps 
maintained a field hospital and provided ambu- 
lance service. In the maneuvers the umpires wounded on each side. 


declared a certain number of men. killed or 
It was the duty of the 
































SEVENTH BATTERY FIELD ARTILLERY READY FOR QUICK WORK. 


(This is known asa“ horse battery,” and the caissons with the extra ammunition are left behind. The ammunition for use 
is carried in the limber chests.) 
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JOHN C. BATES AND STAFF CROSSING THE PONTOON BRIDGE BUILT BY THE ENGINEERS 


ACROSS THE KANSAS RIVER. 


hospital corps to care for the wounded. The 
inembers of the corps received lectures from 
army surgeons during the encampment. 

The Twenty-eighth Battery, which took part 
in the exercises, is the only mountain battery in 
the army. The small guns used are taken apart 
and packed on mules, making it possible for 
them to be transported in the roughest of moun- 
tain country. 

The best of order was maintained in camp. 
Liquor dealers were prohibited from the reserva- 
tion. The enlisted men displayed a decided 
interest in the event, and the enthusiasm and 
esprit de corps were marked. Several militia regi- 
ments have made clean records, the reports 
showing no men under arrest and none in the 
vuardhouse during the encampment. 

The officers and men engaged in athletic con- 
tests for the championships of the Department 
of Missouri. The officers from the various com- 
iuands met in polo games. For the enlisted men, 
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running, Jumping, obstacle races, wall-scaling 
for infantry, artillery drivers’ contests, tent- 
pegging and tent-pitching contests, mounted 
bareback wrestling for the cavalrymen, and hur- 
dle races for man and horse were held. 

Every precaution was taken for the perfect 
sanitation of the maneuver camp, and the strict- 
est orders were those pertaining to cleanliness. 
Experience has taught that far more soldiers die 
from disease and sickness in camp than are 
killed in battle. Especial attention was given to 
the selection of a suitable location for the camp, 
and by lectures and example the militia officers 
were instructed on this important point. Straw 
and crude petroleum were used daily in burning 
out sinks. Lime was used freely as disinfect- 
ant. ‘The men were ordered to keep the tent 
walls up every day when the weather permitted, 
and the daily airing of clothing was required. 
Twice daily an inspection of the tents, kitchens, 
and surroundings was made. 





























(1. New Springfield magazine rifle, caliber .30, with rod-bayonet. 
3. Springfield breech-loader, single shot, caliber .45, with rod-bayonet ; 


knife-bayonet ; used during the war with Spain. 


issued to army in 1873; the rod-bayonet, however, was adopted in a later issue. 
percussion caps, with long angular bayonet, used during and before the Civil War. 


after the Revolution.) 


EVOLUTION OF AMERICAN SMALL ARMS. 





2. Krig-Jorgenson magazine rifle, caliber .30, with 


4, Old Springfield muzzle-loader, using 
5. Flintlock musket, used before and 


THE NEW SPRINGFIELD RIFLE AND THE 
IMPROVEMENT IN SMALL ARMS. 


BY CHARLES J. 


JHEN the new Springfield rifle is issued 

' to our army, the United States will be 
equipped with the most serviceable and power- 
ful military rifle in the world. It embodies the 
best features of the present Krig-Jorgenson 
and the Mauser rifle, and has been given the 
most exhaustive tests under conditions likely to 
be met with in active service. These include 
placing the rifle in water so that some of its 
parts might rust, and also throwing sand in the 
mechanism. 

The new weapon is what is known as the clip- 
loading magazine gun, being provided with a 
cut-off, which enables the firer to use it as a sin- 
gle loader, with the contents of the magazine 
(five cartridges) in reserve. 

At present, only a few of these guns have been 
issued to expert shots in the army for firing 
tests ; but about December, 1903, their manufac- 
ture for issue to the entire army will commence. 
Sixty thousand will be required, and they will 
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be turned out at the rate of about two hundred 
and fifty per day. In case of emergency, how- 
ever, a larger number can be turned out, and 
private manufacturers could be called upon to 
make the rifles. The arming of the militia with 
the new rifle will be completed as soon as pos: 
sible after the army is equipped with them. 

The new Springfield weighs 9.47 pounds, 
against 10.64 for the Krag, and its barrel is 24 
inches, while that of the Krag is 32. Over all, 
the new piece measures 43 inches, against 49 
inches for the Krag. Although the caliber of 
both rifles is the same,—namely, .30, — the 
shooting power of the Springfield is vastly 
superior. 

While the bullets of both rifles are of the 
same weight, the smokeless-powder charge of 
the new rifle is increased to 43.3 grains, that of 
the Krig being 37.6 grains. The increase: 
charge gives the new Springfield a muzzle ve- 
locity of 2,300 feet per second, which is just 30° 


















feet per second faster than the Krag, and in- 
creases the muzzle energy from 1.952 foot- 
pounds to 2.582. 

This increased energy causes the bullet to 
travel in a flatter trajectory, the rise above the 
ground at the highest point of the trajectory 
being much less. This increases what is known 
as the danger space, or the space covered by 
the bullet at a height above the ground not ex- 
ceeding that of a man. Thus, in shooting at 
1,000 yards, the bullet at its greatest height, 
which is at 500 yards, rises only 20.67 feet in 
the new Springfield, whereas the bullet in the 
Krag rises 25.8 feet. 

As an example of the tremendous decrease 
in the height of the trajectory of modern arms 
and the increase of the danger space by the 
flatter trajectory, it is interesting to note that 
in shooting at 300 yards with the smooth-bore 
muskets used before our Civil War the bullet 
rose at the turning-point of the trajectory 129 
feet in the air. This turning-point was at 175 
yards. 

The new Springfield has a range of five miles, 
although it is, of course, impossible to see a 
human target at that distance. The piece will 
be sighted up to at least 3,000 yards ; but even 
this distance is too great for actual aiming at a 
man or house, but will aid in dropping shots at 
random. At 1,000 yards, a line of men resem- 
bles a broad line, the uniform width of* which is 
broken above by the line of heads and below by 
the line of legs. At 1,200 yards, cavalry is dis- 
tinguished from infantry, and movements can 
be seen. At 2,000 yards, bodies of troops can 
be distinguished, and a man or horse appears 
like a dot. The whites of a man’s eyes can be 
seen at 30 yards. Ata distance of 53 feet, the 
new Springfield has penetrated 54.7 feet of pine 
hoards, and 6.3 feet at 1,500 yards. 

To provide for the rare occasions when the 
bayonet is needed, and at the same time provide 
a rod for cleaning, the new gun will be pro- 
vided with a rod bayonet, which is raised from 
the wooden casing under the barrel, and held 
in its place when raised by a spring. It is 
similar to the rod bayonet adopted for the old 
Springfield caliber .45, some twelve years ago. 
This has dispensed with the clumsy bayonet 
scabbard, and will enable the soldier to carry 
on his person instead an efficient intrenching 
tool, not in any way connected with the rifle, 
and provide him with an efficient bayonet and 
cleaning rod, which can also be used for driv- 
ing out any defective shell that may possibly 
stick in the gun. 

An important feature in both the new Spring- 
field and the present Krag is the entire absence 
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of recoil when firing, and bruised shoulders 
and arms, caused by the heavy recoil of the .45 
Springfield and older rifles, are now a thing of 
the past. The barrel of the new Springfield 
will be entirely incased in wood, instead of only 
part of it, as in the present rifles. 

The old cartridge box, carrying some twenty 
rounds, has now been replaced by the web belt, 
carrying one hundred or more rounds, as the 
small caliber of the present bullet, which in 
diameter is about the same as an ordinary lead 
pencil, permits of a larger supply on the person 
of the soldier than in the case of .45 or .50 cali- 
ber bullets. 

With accuracy, twenty rounds have been fired 
with the new Springfield by experts in 153 
seconds, fifteen of these rounds being fired 
singly and five from the magazine. The aver- 
age soldier, except when rapid fire was ordered, 
would probably not shoot more than ten shots 
a minute, if that many. 

In 1878,—twenty-five years ago,—the .45 
caliber Springfield of the United States had a 
rear sight graduated to 1,100 yards, and the 
sights of the rifles of some of the other European 
powers were graduated as follows: France, 
1,968; England, 1,300; Spain, 1,093; Italy, 
1,093; Germany,1,750 yards. The velocfty of the 
bullet at 82 feet from the muzzle of the rifle was 
then,—for the United States, 1,350 feet per sec- 
ond; France, 1,410; England, 1,263; Spain, 
1,345 ; Italy, 1,345; Germany, 1,394. 

To-day, the muzzle velocity per second of the 
rifles of the above powers is as follows : United 
States Springfield, 2,300 ; French Lebel, 2,073 ; 
English Lee-Metford, 2,000; Spanish Mauser, 
2,388 ; Italian Mannlicher-Carcano, 2,100 ; Ger- 
man Mauser, 2,034 feet. Sights on these rifles 
are now graduated thus: United States, 2,000 ; 
France, 2,187; England, 2,800; Spain, 2,187 ; 
Italy, 2,100 ; Germany, 2,187 yards. 

The high power of the modern rifle has led to 
several inventions for the protection of the sol. 
dier. These include the cuirass, or jacket, and 
the rifle shield. From tests made of these, not 
long since, by officers of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, United States army, it was found that the 
cuirass, or jacket, furnishes protection against a 
revolver bullet at very close ranges, but at a 
range of twenty-five yards the jacket is easily 
pierced by a bullet from the caliber .38 revolver. 
It does not give protection against the jacketed 
bullet of the automatic pistol, caliber .38, at any 
moderate range. 

The adoption of the cuirass, therefore, would 
require the soldier to carry a heavy weight which 
would give him no protection against rifle or 
carbine bullets at any fighting range, and would 
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not protect him against the revolver bullet even 
at moderate ranges greater than twenty-five 
yards. 

The rifle shield, consisting of steel plate one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick, backed by a l-inch 
thickness of bullet-proof fabric, will give pro- 
tection against the caliber .30 rifle at ranges of 
five hundred yards, or greater. 

The bullet-proof fabric one inch thick appears 
to possess resisting power about equal to or per- 
haps slightly greater than that of the steel plate 
one-sixteenth of an inch thick. Its weight, how- 
ever, is greater than the steel plate, the steel 
plate 122 by 18 inches weighing 3 pounds 11 
ounces, while the fabric one inch thick, same 
dimensions, weighs 5 pounds 8 ounces when dry 
and 10 pounds 8 ounces when saturated with 
water. From this it will be seen that of two 
shields of equal weight, one of steel and one of 
bullet-proof fabric, the steel shield will afford 
the greater protection. The fabric, moreover, 
would have the objection of being more liable 
to damage than steel ; and when wet its weight 
would be almost doubled, while its bullet-resist- 
ing qualities would be greatly reduced. None 
of these devices are considered practicable for 
the soldier. 


Tests as to penetration of the present rifle - 


bullets in sand, loam, and steel have been made, 
showing that the penetration into sand and loam 


at 50 feet does not exceed 6 inches; at 500 
yards, 134 inches; and at 1,000 yards, 164 
inches. At the short range of 50 feet the 


velocity is so high that before displacement of 
the sand can result the bullets are completely 
destroyed,—the lead is fused and the steel casing 
torn into ribbons. 

From the above it will be seen that the least 
penetration in sand occurs at the shortest ranges, 
and that at fifty feet distance six inches of sand 
is sufficient protection. At this distance the pro- 
jectile is moving with so great a volocity that 
the particles of sand do not have time to admit 
of motion among themselves before the bullets 
are completely destroyed. 

The penetrations at one thousand yards were 
greater than those at five hundred yards, the 
explanation being that having less velocity at 
that range their action is more of a pressure, 
like that of a cane being thrust into the sand, 
giving time for movement of the particles. At 
both 500 and 1,000 yard ranges the bullets were 
found uninjured. 

Sweden has an American arm, the new Reming- 
ton, sighted to the extreme range of 2,624 yards. 

All the civilized powers of the world have 
adopted the magazine rifle of small caliber, and 
use smokeless-powder cartridges. 
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The following shows the penetrative power of 
the bullets of modern rifles : United States, new 
Springfield at 53 feet, 54.7 inches of pine; 
United States, Krig-Jorgenson at 3 feet, 24.2 
inches in dry oak ; Canada, Lee-Enfield at 25 
yards, 42 inches in fir; Great Britain and Egypt, 
Lee-Metford at 25 yards, 42 inches in pine; 
Belgium, Mauser at 109 yards, 32 inches in 
pine; France, Lebel at 218 yards, 24 inches in 
pine ; Germany, Mauser at 109 yards, 32 inches 
in pine; Mexico, Mondragon at 25 yards, 42 
inches in pine ; Russia, Mouzin at 310 yards, 20 
inches in fir; Spain, Mauser at 13 yards, 55 
inches in pine ; Sweden, new Remington at 109 
yards, 4 inches in deal; Switzerland, Schmidt- 
Rubin at 218 yards, 23 inches in pine; Turkey, 
Mauser at 35 yards, 49 inches in pine. 

Some of the great powers of Europe are even 
now looking for a still more deadly arm, and 
are experimenting with an automatic magazine 
rifle, or one in which the energy of the recoil is 
used to reload the rifle. All that it is necessary 
to do is to press the trigger, and the weapon 
continues to fire until all the cartridges in the 
magazine are used up. One of the serious dif- 
ficulties to contend with in such rifles would be 
the supply of ammunition on the firing line. 

The modern breech-loading and magazine rifle 
has been made possible by the American inven- 
tion of the metallic cartridge; and the ideas 
which have resulted in the development of heavy 
ordnance, as well as small arms, also originated 
in America. 

During the war between Russia and Turkey, 
in 1877, the long-range American rifle, in the 
hands of the Turks, first showed its deadly effec- 
tiveness. Anywhere from half a mile to a mile 
and a half the Russians found themselves sub- 
ject to a fire beyond the range of their own 
guns. 

The caliber of muskets used during the Revo- 
lution was 75-hundredths of an inch, and two 
hundred yards was a very extreme range for 
accurate shooting, as it was in the Mexican War. 
In 1812, muskets of .70 caliber were used, with 
no rear sight. This was a Spnagfield gun, and 
a smooth-bore flintlock ; and some of them, it is 
said, were used in the Mexican War. The pow- 
der charges were, with the bullet, made up in 
the form of a cartridge, wrapped in linen or 
stout paper, with a thin paper on the end to bite 
off before the charge was inserted in the gun. 
This form of cartridge was used over a hundred 
years ago, and during our Civil War, but with 
the addition of the percussion cap. 

The caliber of the Springfield, in the Civil 
War, was .58, but there were not enough of them 
to supply the vast army of the North, and arms 
























in great quantities were purchased in Europe 
from different countries, but the majority were 
the English Enfield. 

The guns varied in caliber, and caused end- 
less confusion, and were very injurious to the 
efficiency of troops. There were- calibers of 
54, .58 and .69, and even others, and frequent- 
ly the ammunition .would get mixed up. The 
Enfield was sighted up to 500 yards, but 300 or 
400 yards was considered a long range. Ber- 
dan’s sharpshooters, who used some rifles that 
weighed 35 pounds, and had to be fired from a 
rest, were thought to be doing wonders when 
they fired at 600 yards. 

Effective fire with the old musket could not 
be delivered at’ a range over two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty yards. 

A breech-loader was issued to our troops for 
trial in 1816, or half a century before the Prus- 
sian needle-gun made itself famous. 

The development of our small-arm manufac- 
tories during the Civil War resulted in a large 
demand from European countries for American 
arms, and within two or three years, commen- 
cing about 1868, $100,000,000 was sent to this 
country in payment for military arms and am- 
munition. The Remington Arms Company alone 
received $25,000,000. 

The great range of the modern arm and the 
use of smokeless powder by skilled shots was 
best demonstrated in the Boer War, where the 
Boers, like our troops in the Revolution, trained 
from boyhood in the use of the rifle, caused such 
slaughter among the better drilled but poorer 
marksmen of Great Britain. The Boer War 
still further emphasized the necessity of using 
cover wherever possible against the present 
deadly small arm. The necessity of competent 
scouts and patrols and of the open-order forma- 
tion was also demonstrated. Not the least im- 
portant lesson was the need of mounted infantry 
to operate against such a mobile force as the 
Boers, and over such vast territory so difficult 
to traverse. The war in South Africa also de- 
veloped the need of accurate sights, for the Brit- 
ish sight proved defective, and no less than 250,- 
000 of them had to be sent out to the troops in 
the field to replace the defective ones. The 
sights on our American Krig, during the Span- 
ish War, were also defective, those on the 
Spanish Mauser being most accurate. Had our 
troops met a better-trained army than that of 
Spain, under the circumstances, the superior 
Mauser would have told heavily against them. 
The defective sights have now been remedied. 
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Under the new tactics, when the supply of 
ammunition is ample, and the enemy is in large 
bodies. volleys may be fired at extreme ranges. 
The fire at will and the fire with counted car- 
tridges are used from four hundred to eight 
hundred yards. The rapid fire is used at short 
ranges, at the decisive moment of action. 

The squad is the basis of the extended-order 
tactics, and men are taught to regard the squad 
as the unit. from which they should never be 
separated. If their squad should be broken up, 
or the men become separated, they place them- 
selves under the orders of the nearest squad 
leader, as if it were the one to which they orig- 
inally: belonged. 

Men firing at the enemy, who may be beyond 
the control of the squad leader, do not fire at a 
distance of over 400 yards at a man lying down, 
500 yards at aman kneeling, 600 yards at a man 
standing, 700 yards at a horseman, and at not 
over 800 yards at a small squad of men or line 
of skirmishers. 

Under the new tactics, the command « Load ” 
can be given from any position, and when the 
firing of volleys is needed the commands are 
simply, “Load,” « Ready,” “ Aim,” “ Fire.” 

With the muzzle-loading guns, even in the 
Civil War, it required ten commands to load, as 
follows: (1) “Load,” (2) “Handle cartridge,” 
(3) “Tear cartridge,” (4) “Charge cartridge,” 
(5) “ Draw ramrod,” (6) “Ram,” (7) “ Return 
ramrod,” (8) ‘Cast about,” (9) “Prime,” (10) 
“Shoulder arms,’ (11) “ Ready,” (12) « Aim,” 
and (13) « Fire.” 

Effectiveness in battle depends upon the skill 
of the marksman as much as upon the perfection 
of his weapon. It was estimated that at the bat- 
tle of Churubusco, during the Mexican War, the 
Americans expended one hundred and twenty- 
five shots for each of the enemy disabled, and 
the Mexicans eight hundred. 

The South African, Spanish-American, and 
Chinese wars show that the wounds inflicted by 
the high-powered small-caliber bullets are of a 
merciful nature, producing but little shock, and 
unless in a vital part, the wounds yield readily 
to treatment and recovery. 

This merciful quality of the bullet is found 
objectionable in warfare against savages, and the 
British in North Africa are finding that the 
small caliber bullet does not stop the rush of the 
fanatical followers of the Mad Mullah. The .45 


and .50 caliber bullets made frightful wounds, 
and had a far better stopping effect, than those 
now in use. 


















A SECTION OF COMPLETED SEA WALL AND RIP-RAP FACING. 


GALVESTON’S GREAT SEA WALL. 


LITTLE over three years ago,—in Septem- 
ber, 1900,—the city of Galveston, Texas, 
experienced one of the greatest disasters in A mer- 
ican history. The storm which swept over the 
island destroyed such a large section of the city 
that it was considered doubtful if Galveston 
could recover from the blow which it had re- 
ceived, for the heart of the business section of 
the city and a number of the most pretentious 
residence districts were literally ruined, the loss 
aggregating many millions of dollars in money, 
to say nothing of the number of persons who 
were killed. 

When the question of rebuilding the city 
came up, the plan was suggested of changing 
the site to another locality and abandoning the 
present city altogether. As is well known, it 
was built upon an island which is merely a sand- 
spit not exceeding three miles in width at any 
point, and extending parallel to the mainland a 
distance of about thirty-one miles. The fact that 
the city almost directly faces the Gulf, and that 
the highest part of the land on which its build- 


ings stand is but a few feet above high tide, 
caused many to fear that a repetition of the 
storm of 1900 might totally destroy it. 

The majority of the citizens of Galveston, 
however, opposed the removal of the city, since 
it would be necessary to abandon the harbor 
which had been created, and the railroad ter- 
minals, which would entail a great loss, aside 
from the value of the other property which 
would have to be relinquished. A strong feel- 
ing of civic pride was also developed which op- 
posed the idea, and as the result of public sen- 
timent, it was determined to wall the city 
against further inroads of the sea. Government 
engineers and other experts, who were called to 
investigate the feasibility of this project, gave 
the opinion that such a plan was practicable. 
Then the question of how to pay for it arose. 
It was decided to issue bonds to the extent of 
$1,500,000, a large portion of which was taken 
by residents of the city. As an indication of 
the feeling among the people, it may be added 
that the securities were purchased not only by 
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te wealthier class, but by clerks, laborers, and 
many who could not afford to buy more than 
one or two of the bonds. 

With the money thus realized the contracts 
were let to carry out plans submitted by a board 
of engineers, which consists of Gen. H. M. Rob- 
erts, of the United States army ; Alfred Noble, 
of Chicago; and H. C. Ripley, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. As a result a remarkable breastwork 
is being completed by which, it is believed, 
that the city will be able to defy any further 
attacks of the sea. -The structure is available 
not only as a protection, but in other ways. It 
is over three miles in length, or nearly 18,000 
feet, skirting the shore of the island in front of 
the most exposed portion of the city. Its top 
is three feet above the highest point reached by 
the water in the storm of 1900. Here the wall 
is five feet in width, gradually extending to six- 
teen feet on the bottom. It is concaved on the 
side exposed to the Gulf, in order to minimize 
the force of the waves; but an additional bar- 
rier is provided in what is called “rip-rap” 
work, composed of blocks of granite laid along 
the water face of the wall. This formation is 
twenty-seven feet in width, and the stone is 
piled to a height ranging from three to five feet 
above the surface of the water. When it is 
stated that some of the single blocks weigh a 
ton apiece, an idea of the massiveness of this 
protection can be gained, while special care has 
been taken to prevent the wall from being un- 
dermined, since the island is composed so large- 
ly of sand. Before it was laid a foundation was 
made by driving wooden piles through the sand 














DRIVING PILES FOR FOUNDATION OF WALL. 


into the clay formation which exists below it. 
To the piling was fastened a face of heavy 
planks, also driven down to the clay. <A trench 
three feet deep was excavated back of the 
planking, which was filled with concrete, and 

upon this blocks of the same 








material laid to form the 
wall proper, the material 
being manufactured by spe 
cial machinery on the spot 
and molded into the proper 
size and shape. 

To further strengthen the 
wall, the shore back of it is 
being filled in with earth 
and stone to a depth of two 
hundred feet. Those in 
charge of the improvement 
have taken advantage of this 
to form an ornamental fea- 
ture which will be one of 
the greatest attractions of 
the city. The top of the 
wall proper will be used as 
a walk, back of which a 
driveway thirty feet in width 








SIDE VIEW, SHOWING CONTOUR OF WALL. 


will be arranged, paved with 
stone and concrete. On the 
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inner side of the driveway is another walk, 
the balance of the space being sodded. This 
portion will be planted with trees and shrubs, as 
well to keep it impacted as to make a decorative 
feature, so that, instead of an unsightly structure 
along the beach front, the wall will form an at- 
tractive esplanade with the features of a boule- 
vard and promenade. 

The people of Galveston are so determined to 
protect themselves from further storms, how- 
ever, that they have decided upon another im- 
provement which is almost as important as the 
sea wall. Beyond the points where it terminates 
is a considerable area of low ground, which it 
has been determined to elevate to a height equal 
to that reached by the storm of 1900. The work 
is to be done by covering the area with material 
pumped from the water in the vicinity and dis- 
tributed by pipes. This will be performed by 
the employment of powerful dredges, which take 
the sand and mud from the bottom by suction 
and force it ashore through conduits. It is esti- 





mated that the cost of the improvement will he 
fully $2,000,000, but bonds are to be issued im- 
mediately to pay for it, and the indications are 
that most, if not all, will be taken by the citizens. 

When the small population of Galveston is 
considered, and the extent to which it was crip- 
pled financially by the disaster referred to, the 
determination and courage of the community 
form a notable illustration of the spirit which 
dominates the Southwest. In rebuilding the 
portions of the city which were devastated the 
people have been compelled to pay a sum close] 
approaching the total loss by damage, the small- 
est estimate of which was $50,000,000. Yet 
they have almost unanimously favored the extra 
expense to protect themselves, although its cost 
to each inhabitant represents nearly $100, but 
with the decision to construct this bulwark has 
come a feeling of hopefulness for the future 
which pervades all classes, and the moral effect 
of the improvement will really be one of its 
most beneficial results. 

















VIEW OF WALL FROM SEA FRONT, SHOWING VARIOUS STAGES OF COMPLETION. 

















A DEFENSE OF RUSSIA’S POLICY IN FINLAND. 


BY HIS EXCELLENCY M. pve PLEHVE. 


(Russian Minister of the Interior.) 


[It is not often that a great minister of state will deign to meet criticism of his policy or methods by writing 
in explanation and defense for the pages of a foreign periodical. It is certainly out of the ordinary course of 
things that such a man as M. de Plehve, the Russian Minister of the Interior, should write for publication in 
England and America a vindication of Russian policy in Finland. The present article was evoked by an ‘open 
letter” addressed to the Russian minister by Mr. W. T. Stead, and published in the English Review of Reviews 
for August. Its point of view is not essentially different from that taken by the eminent Russian jurist, Profes- 
sor de Martens, when last in New York, in conversation with the editor of this magazine. Mr. Stead absolutely 
dissents from M. de Plehve’s views as here expressed. Curiously enough, the chief difference of opinion between 
them is based upon a matter that neither of them discusses. Mr. Stead takes it for granted that the relation be- 
tween Finland and Russia is defined by the terms of an express compact which Russia may not alter or violate 
without Finland’s consent. M. de Plehve assumes that the Duchy of Finland is a part of the Russian Empire in 
the full sense, and therefore amenable to such general principles relating to military, fiscal, and other matters 
as are deemed necessary for what to the Russian mind is always the paramount consideration,—namely, imperial 
unity. Professor de Martens always distinctly asserts that Russia is not in the least bound by any such compact 
with Finland as Englishmen and Americans have commonly supposed to exist. M. de Plehve ignores altogether 
the idea of such a compact, and takes it for granted that the Czar’s government has the right throughout the 
Czar’s dominions to take such measures from time to time as the larger objects of Russian public policy require. 











THE EDITOR. ] 


EAR SIR,—The esteem with which I have 
always regarded the tendency of your 
journalistic labors in the British press has led 
me to read the “open letter” you addressed to 
me in the August number of the Review of Re- 
views with that consideration which is due to 
the frankly expressed opinion of a foreign writer 
inspired with friendly feelings toward Russia. 

In your “open letter” you enumerate the ac- 
cusations which are brought against the Russian 
(;overnment with regard to its policy in Fin- 
land (the manifesto of February 3-15, 1899, 
the new military law and the special powers 
conferred on the governor-general for preserv- 
ing order). You then ask whether the benefit 
derived by the Russian Government from the 
extraordinary measures which it has applied to 
Finland during the last four years counterbal- 
ances the harm which, in your opinion, these 
same measures have done it in the public opin- 
ion of western Europe and America, as well as 
in the feelings and attitude of the local popula- 
tion, which has replied to them by emigration 
en masse. 

Before answering your question, permit me 
to point out that in criticising Russian policy in 
Finland a distinction should be made between 
its fundamental principles,—z.e., the ends which 
itis meant to attain, and its outward expres- 
sion, which depends upon circumstances. 

The former,—.e., the aims and principles,—re- 
main unalterable; the latter,—7.e., the way in which 


this policy finds expression,—is of an incidental. 


and temporary character, and does not always 





depend on the Russian authority alone. This 
is what should be taken into consideration by 
Russia’s Western friends when estimating the 
value of the information which reaches them 
from Finland. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT AS A RUSSIAN PRINCIPLE. 


As to the programme of the Russian Govern- 
ment in the Finland question, it is substantially 
as follows : 

The fundamental problem of every supreme 
authority,—the happiness and prosperty of the 
governed,—can be solved only by the mutual 
codperation of the government and the people. 
The requirements presented to the partners in 
this common task are, on the one hand, that the 
people should recognize the unity of state prin- 
ciple and policy and the binding character of its 
aims ; and, on the other, that the government 
should acknowledge the benefit accruing to the 
state from the public activity, along the lines of 
individual development, of its component ele 
ments. 

Such are the grounds on which the govern- 
ment and the people should unite in the perform- 
ance of their common task. The combination of 
imperial unity with local autonomy, of autocracy 
with self-government, forms the principle which 
must be taken into consideration in judging the 
action of the Russian Government in the Grand 
Duchy of Finland. The manifesto of February 
3-15, 1899, is not a negation of such a peaceful 
coéperation, but a confirmation of the afore- 
said leading principle of our government in its 
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full development. It decides that the issue of 
imperial laws, common both to Russia and 
Finland, must not depend altogether on the 
consent of the members of the Finland Diet, 
but is the prerogative of the Imperial Council 
of State, with the participation on such occa- 
sions of members of the Finland Senate. There 
is nothing in this manifesto to shake the belief 
| of Russia’s friends in the compatibility of the 
principles of autocracy with a large measure of 
local self-government and civic liberty. The 
development of the spiritual and material pow- 
ers of the population by its gradual introduction 
to participation in the conscious public life of 
the state, as a healthy, conservative principle of 
government, has always entered into the plans 
of the sovereign leaders of the life of Russia as 
a state. These intentions were but lately an- 
nounced afresh from the throne by the mani- 
festo of February 26 of the current year. In 
our country this process takes place in accord- 
ance with the historical basis of the empire, with 
the national peculiarities of its population. 

The result is that in Russia we have the or- 
ganization of local institutions which give self- 
government in the narrow sense of the word,— 
‘.e., the right of the people to see to the satisfac- 
tion of their local economic needs. In Finland 
the idea of local autonomy was developed far 
earlier and in a far wider manner. Its present 
scope, which has grown and developed under 
Russian rule, embraces all sides, not only of the 
economic, but of the civil, life of the land. Rus- 
sian autocracy has thus given irrefragable proof 
of its constructive powers in the sphere of civic 
development. The historian of the future will 
have to note its ethical importance in a far wider 
sphere as well: the greatest of social problems 
have found a peaceable solution in Russia, thanks 
to the conditions of its political organization. 


ITS APPLICATION TO FINLAND. 


For a full comprehension, however, of the 
manifesto of 1899, it must be regarded as one 
of the phases in the development of Finland's 
relations to Russia. It will then become evident 
that as a legacy of the past it is the outcome of 
the natural course of events which sooner or 
later must have led up to it. The initiation of 
Finland into the historical destinies of the Rus- 
sian Empire was bound to lead to the rise of 
questions calling for a general solution common 
both to the empire and to Finland. Naturally, 
in view of the subordinate status of the latter, 
such questions could be solved only in the order 
appointed for imperial legislation. At the same 
time, neither the fundamental laws of the Swed- 
ish period of rule in Finland, which were com- 
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pletely incompatible with its new status, nor the 
Statutes of the Diet, introduced by Alexander 
IL., and determining the order of issue of local 
laws, touched, or could touch, the question of 
the issue of general imperial laws. This ques. 
tion arose in the course of the legislative work 
on the systematization of the fundamental laws 
of Finland. This task, undertaken by order of 
the Emperor Alexander II. for the more precise 
determination of the status of Finland as an in. 
divisible part of our state, was continued during 
the reign of his august successor, the Emperor 
Alexander III., and led to the question of deter. 
mining the order of issue of general imperial 
laws. The rules drafted for this purpose in 
1893 formed the contents of the manifesto of 
1899. Thus we see that during six years they 
remained without application, there being no 
practical necessity for their publication. When, 
however, this necessity arose, owing to the lapse 
of the former military law, the manifesto was is. 
sued. It was, therefore, the finishing touch to 
the labor of many years at the determination of 
the manner in which the principle of a united 
empire was to find expression within the limits 
of Finland, and remained substantially true to 
the traditions which for a century had reigned 
in the relations between Russia and Finland. It 
presented a combination of the principle of au- 
tocracy with that of local self-government with 
out any serious limitations of the rights of the 
latter. Moreover, while preserving the historical 
principle of Russian empire-building, this law 
determined the form of the expression of the 
autocratic power within the limits of the Grand 
Duchy in a manner so much in accord with the 
conditions of life in Finland that it did not 
touch the organization of a single one of the 
national local institutions of the duchy. 

This law, in its application to the new con- 
scription regulations, has alleviated the condition 
of the population of Finland. Contrary to the 
information you have received, the military bur- 
den laid on the population of the land has not 
been increased by 5,000 recruits annually, but 
has been decreased from 2,000 men to 500 per 
annum, and latterly to 280. As you will see, 
there is in reality no opposition between the 
will of the Emperor of Russia as announced to 
Finland in 1899 and his generous initiative at 
The Hague Conference. But, you ask me, has 
not this confirmation of the ancient principles 
of Russian state policy in Finland been bought 
at too dear a price? I shall try to answer you. 
The hostility of public opinion toward us in the 
West in connection with Finnish matters is 
much to be regretted, but hopes may be enter- 
tained that under the influence of better infor 
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mation on Finnish affairs this hostility may lose 
its present bitterness. We are accustomed, 
moreover, to see that the West, while welcom- 
ing the progressive development of Russia along 
the old lines it, Europe, has followed itself, is not 
ulways as amicably disposed toward the growth 
of the political and social self-consciousness of 
Russia and toward the independent historical 
process taking place in her in the shape of the 
concentration of her forces for the fulfillment 
of her peaceful vocation in the history of the 
luman race. 


ATTITUDE OF THE FINNISH PEOPLE TOWARD 
RUSSIA. 


As to the present attitude of the population 
of Finland toward us, to you, as to a friend of 
Russia, I am ready to make the most reassuring 
statements. The attitude of the population of 
‘inland toward Russia is not at all so inimical 
as would appear on reading the articles in the 
foreign press proceeding from the pen of hostile 
journalists. ‘l'o the honor of the best elements 
of the Finnish population, it must be said that 
the degree of prosperity attained by Finland 
during the past century under the @g:s of the 
Russian throne is perfectly evident to them ; 
they know that it is the Russian Government 
which has resuscitated the Finnish race, sys- 
tematically crushed down as it had been in the 
days of Swedish power. The more prudent 
among the Finlanders realize that now, as be- 
fore, the characteristic local organization of Fin- 
land remains unaltered, that the laws which 
guarantee the provincial autonomy of Finland 
are still preserved, and that now, as before, the 
institutions are active which satisfy its social 
and economic needs on independent lines. 


CAUSES OF EMIGRATION. 


They understand, likewise, the real causes of 
the increasing emigration from Finland. If, 
along with them, political agitation has also 
played a certain part, alarming the credulous 
peasantry with the specter of military service 
on the distant borders of Russia, yet their emi- 
gration was and remains an economic phenome- 


non. Having originated long before the issue 
of the manifesto of 1899, it kept increasing 
under the influence of bad harvests, industrial 
crises, and the demand for labor in foreign 
lands. .Such is also the case in Norway, where 
the percentage of emigration is even greater 
than in Finland. 

According to a Stockholm correspondent of 
the German Neue Preussische Kreuz-Zeitung, re- 
printed in many other papers, the increase of 
emigration from the Scandinavian states has be- 


come a genuine calamity, last summer Norway 
alone giving two thousand emigrants per week. 
This growth of emigration the Stockholm corr: 
spondent explains by the very causes to which | 
have referred, as well as by the agitation carried 
on by the agents of the social-democratic party, 
who breed dissatisfaction with their condition 
among the workmen and the lower classes of 
the population in general. Moreover, in the 
question of emigration from Finland we must 
not forget that many of the emigrants, having 
earned money abroad return to their native land 
again. 


ANTI-RUSSIAN AGITATIONS. 


Having elucidated the substantially unalter- 
able aims of Russian policy in Finland, let us 
proceed to the causes which have led to its pres- 
ent incidental and temporary form of expression. 
This, undoubtedly, is distinguished by its sever- 
ity, but such are the requirements of an utilita- 
rian policy. By the by, the total of these severe 
measures amounts to twenty-six Finlanders ex- 
pelled from the country and a few officials dis- 
missed the service without the right to a pen- 
sion. It was scarcely possible, however, to retain 
officials in the service of the state once they 
refused to obey their superiors. Nor was it pos- 
sible to bear with the existence of a conspiracy 
which attempted to draw the peaceful and law- 
abiding population info a conflict with the gov- 
ernment, and that, too, at a moment when the 
prudent members of the population of the duchy 
took the side of lawful authority, thereby calling 
forth against themselves persecution on the part 
of the secret leaders of the agitation party. The 
upholders of the necessity for a pacific policy 
toward Russia were subjected to moral and some- 
times physical outrage, and their opponents were 
not ashamed to institute scandalous legal pro- 
cesses against them for the purpose of damaging 
their reputations. 

Very different is the attitude of the great 
mass of the population, as the following incident 
shows: The president of the Abo Hofgericht, 
declining to follow the instructions of the party 
hostile to Russia was, on his arrival in Helsing- 
fors, subjected to a variety of insults from the 
mob gathered at the railway station. On his 
return to Abo he was, on the contrary, present- 
ed with an address from the peasantry and local 
landowners, in which the following words occur, 
—‘ We understand very well that you have 
been led to your patriotic resolve to continue 
your labors in obedience to the government by 
deep conviction, and do not require gratitude 
either from us or from any others; but at the 
important crisis our people is now experiencing 
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it may be of some relief to you to learn that the 
preponderating majority of the people, and es- 
pecially in broader classes, gratefully approve 
of the course you have taken.” 

It will scarcely be known to any one in the 
West that when signatures were being gathered 
for the great nass-address of protest dispatched 
to St. Petersburg in 1899, those who refused 
their signatures numbered martyrs among them. 
There are some who for their courage in refus- 
ing their signatures suffered ruin and disgrace 
and were imprisoned on trumped-up- charges (v. 
the case of K., schoolmaster, of Seiniajoki). 
Moreover, the agitators aimed at infecting the 
lower classes of the population with their intol- 
erance and their hatred of Russians, but, it 
must be said, with scant success. The whole of 
the Western press reproduced the story of the 
fussian korobeiniki or peddlers, whom it was 
attempted to compare to wild beasts, for the 
capture of which rewards are given in Fin- 
land. During the year 1899 about two thousand 
of these peddlers were expelled from Finland, 
and were thus deprived of their accustomed 
earnings. 

With our reference to the persecution of Rus- 
sian peddlers we touch on a fresh series of accu- 
sations which may be brought against the lead- 
ers of the Finland opposition party. These 
charges amount to this, that the agitators of 
Kindland have turned all their efforts to instill- 
ing into the minds of the local population and 
of the people of western Europe the idea of an 
impassable gulf lying between Russia, on the 
one hand, and western Europe, including Fin- 
land, on the other, and thus strive to stir up 
the West against Russia. In your article you 
speak of the former happy, cordial union be- 
tween Russia and Finland which reconciled us 
with the West. In reality all the while a cease- 
less agitation was going on in the Grand Duchy 
for the separation of Finland from Russia in all 
spheres and forms of life, economic as well as 
spiritual. Those Finlanders who were working 
for this separation, expressing themselves more 
freely in the foreign press, represented Fin- 
land as a bulwark of the West against Russia, 
regarded the Grand Duchy as a militant outpost 
of Western civilization and of Protestantism 
against the orthodox Slavonic East. Our an- 


cient, perpetual Eastern foe—so, literally, were 
we styled in papers published in Stockholm by 
hostile Finlanders. 
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IMPERIAL UNITY AS AN END. 


After these explanations I shall give the fol- 
lowing answer to your entreaty to put an end 
to the present policy of Russia in Finland, which 
you are pleased to call the policy of General 
Bobrikoff. First of all, it is incorrect to con- 
nect the present course of Russian policy in Fin- 
land with the name of the present Governor- 
General of Finland alone, for, as regards the 
fundamental purpose of his labors, all the ad- 
visers and servants of his Imperial Majesty who 
have to do with the government of Finland are 
at one with him in their firm conviction that the 
measures now applied in Finland are called for 
by the pressing requirements of our state. With 
regard to the essence of the question, I repeat 
that in matters of government temporary phe- 
nomena should be distinguished from permanent 
ones. The incidental expression of Russian pol- 
icy, necessitated by an open mutiny against the 
government in Finland, will; undoubtedly, be 
replaced by the former favor of the sovereign 
toward his Finnish subjects, as soon as peace is 
finally restored and the current of social life in 
that country assumes its normal course. Then, 
certainly, all repressive measures will be re- 
pealed. But the realization of the fundamental 
aim which the Russian Government has set itself 
in Kinland,—v.e., the confirming in that land of 
the principle of imperial unity,—must continue, 
and it would be best of all if this end were at- 
tained with the trustful codperation of local 
workers under the guidance of the sovereign to 
whom Divine Providence has committed the 
destinies of Russia and Finland. 

We are entitled to hope for the possibility of 
such codperation, as already all the branches of 
the imperial authority are acting freely with the 
active cooperation of natives of Finland. The 
prudent members of the population, who are in 
an immense majority, have calmed down, and 
show confidence in the Government ; at the last 
summons for the conscription about 80 per cent. 
of those who were of conscription age put in an 
appearance, which is but little below the ordi- 
nary percentage of those who in former years 
appeared for conscription in Finland. Finally, 
in pamphlets circulating in Finland authorita- 
tive voices already state: “The Finnish people 
must recognize that the interests and demands 
of its Eastern neighbor are just.” 

Believe me, sir, yours truly, V. PLEHVE. 
ST. PETERSBURG, August 19, 1903 (September 1). 














REBIRTH OF THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE AND 


LITERATURE. 


BY STANHOPE 


ECENT press dispatches from Tokyo con- 
tained a brief announcement that the 
government had decided to promote the adoption 
of the “Roman letter,” as used in the books 
and newspapers of this country and of western 
Kurope, and known in Japan as the loma-ji, for 
writing and printing the Japanese language. 
While the newspapers of Europe and America 
were filling pages with partly fanciful narratives 
of Turkish atrocities, or with harrowing stories 
of the latest murder, a few words were deemed 
an adequate record of an event that crowned 
with success one of the most important reform 
movements in the history of civilization. 

Briefly and primarily, this reform means a 
complete change in the handwriting and in the 
type of the newspapers, magazines, and books 
of more than forty million people. Briefly and 
secondarily, it means the sweeping away of the 
most hideous, cumbrous, and difficult system of 
writing ever devised, and the substitution for it 
of the simplest and clearest system of writing 
that civilization and art have evolved, and the 
consequent simplification of the Japanese lan- 
guage. Briefly, again, it means the opening of 
the outside world for Japan, and the letting out 
upon us, through gates long shut and barred, 
the refining influences of its own beautiful liter- 
ature and: art. 

Changes in a language ¢ome very slowly, and 
usually they are unperceived by the generations 
that used it as a living speech during the period 
of its transformation. It was thus that Greek 
and Latin grew from tribal dialects into the pol- 
ished classic tongues we know, and so French 
and English slowly emerged from jargons of 
Gaul and Britain. But a rare opportunity is 
presented to the Japanese and to us in this gen- 
eration of witnessing, if we choose, what will 
probably be the most sweeping transformation 
that has ever taken place in the language of a 
great nation. ‘To appreciate this tremendous 
revolution, we must have some notion of the 
present method of writing Japanese. 

The Orientals are wonderful chirographers, 
and the systems of writing they have invented 
have been extremely intricate, though many of 
them have been of great beauty. No penman 


of the West can at all approach the exquisite 
craft of the scribes of Bagdad or Tahran, who 
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write the Arabic character so gracefully as to 
make each scroll a finished picture, or of those 
of Peking, who paint the Chinese ideographs on 
silk so finely that each writing is worthy an ex- 
hibition in the Louvre. But even in the Orient 
there is no longer sufficient leisure for the prac- 
tise of this art, and Japan has suddenly awak- 
ened to the fact that her very language, the only 
means by which she may hope to receive the 
message of the outside world or deliver her own, 
has isolated her and shut her in by impassable 
barriers. 

Centuries ago, Japan borrowed the picture- 
writing of the Chinese. It was ill-suited for the 
purpose, because Japanese is inflected, and when 
the inflexible Chinese signs are used they must 
be read with verbal and other terminations, 
which are now usually written in Awna, or the 
native writing, in the text. Later, the Japanese 
inverted a syllabary of fifty sounds, and wrote 
it by means of fragments of certain Chinese 
signs, these fragments being called Aatakana, or 
Iliragara, according as they were square or 
“block” signs, or cursive. The //iragana be- 
came the more popular, and has developed into 
seven or more styles, all of tremendous difficulty 
as to voth writing and reading. So complex has 
hecome the Japanese writing that a single page 
of a magazine may show three different styles 
or systems, and many variants. First come the 
Chinese characters, representing the body of the 
writing ; but as these are no longer intelligibie 
to the average reader, they are rewritten at the 
side in Aautakana or Hiragana., Then all gram- 
matical inflections,—endings of verbs, plurals of 
nouns, prepositions, conjunctions, etc.,—are in 
Hiragana, Foreign words, especially names, are 
generally written in Aatakana, 

The acquisition of these intricate systems of 
writing constitutes the most difficult of all lin- 
guistic tasks. It is safe to say a foreigner never 
quite masters it ; and the Japanese children have 
to spend three or four years in acquiring enough 
of it,—-say, 3,000 or 4,000 signs,—to enable them 
to go on with even elementary studies. This 
stupid task has cramped and shrunk the intel- 
lectual life of Japan. When it is ultimately 
abandoned, the national mind, released from 
captivity, will spring forward with elation. 

An illustration showing exactly how Japan- 
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ese is printed, and how the same words look 
when transliterated into the Roman letter, will 
make this description clearer. The following is 
part of a long sentence taken at random from a 
page of the most widely circulated magazine of 
Japan, the Zaz-yo, or Sun: 


The Romaji reform movement is not of recent 
origin. The more liberal Japanese scholars, in- 
deed, have never been satisfied with their writ 
ing, and as soon as the simplicity of the Roman 
character became known in Japan a movement 
was started to adopt it. A society was organ 

ized to promote the reform 





S-atari B-ryuko nite. 


(Translation) 


larity. 





(The same in Roman letters) 


Tenmei hachi nen no Shogat su, 
Kisanji "Bunbu Nido Bankoku Doshi" 
to iyu wo idaseshi ni; korewa korera 
no Shippan-butsu arite irai no 


Kisanji published the Encyclopedia of 
Military and Literary Arts in January 
of the eighth year of Tenmei. 
since works of this kind have appeared, 
it has held the highest rank and popu- 


and called itself the 2oma/i- 
kai, or Roman Letter Soci- 
ety. But the first of these 
reformers met with defeat. 
chiefly because the scholars 
had found that the know!- 
edge of the old and difficult 
writing gave to mere learn- 
ing an autocratic and exalted 
state. Within the last few 
years, however, there has 
been renewed activity on the 
part of the friends of the 
Romaji movement. Many of 
the Japanese in New York 
city have been especially en- 
thusiastic and persistent. 
The result of these latest ef- 
forts is found in the officia! 
sanction of the reform. 

The pertinacity of the 
Japanese in clinging to the 
Chinese ideographs has as- 
tonished all who have ob- 
served the facility with 
which these plastic people 
have adapted themselves to 


Ever 








The beginning is at the right and top, and 
the printing is read down; then back again to 
the second column to the left, which is read 
down, and so on. There are only two lines of 
reading, although there are four lines of printed 
characters. The large signs are Chinese ideo- 
graphs, some of them followed in the same col- 
umn by Jiiragana signs. The Chinese ideo- 
graphs convey to the eye the meaning of the 
writer. The small characters to the right of 
each line of Chinese signs are the Japanese 
ITiragana, and are used to indicate to the un- 
learned the Japanese words that are represented 
by the Chinese ideographs. For instance, the 
first two Chinese signs mean, if used separately, 
ten, “heavenly,” and mec, “brightness,” or the 
conjunction of sun and moon. Taken together 
they make the word Zenme?, the name of one of 
the historical eras of Japan, about a century 
and a half ago. To the right of tenmed in Chi- 
nese are four Japanese //iragana signs, te-n and 
me-t, And so on down column after column of 
magazines and newspapers. 


new conditions. It was not 
due to an aversion to change, for they had 
changed their entire civilization. It was large- 
ly due to the fact that there was, and still is, 
among the Japanese a deep veneration for the 
old Chinese characters. They have a peculiar 
charm and individuality of their own. Besides. 
they come nearer to being a universal language 
than any other language has been or will be. 
Compared with their wide demesne, Russian 
seems a neighborhood dialect and English but 
a provincial tongue. This broad universality 
is due to the fact that a Chinese sign stands 
for an idea and not a word. A certain sign 
of two simple strokes means “man,” and may 
be read instantly by some -600,000,000 people 
into fifty or one hundred languages or dialects. 
Such an ancient masterpiece of human art 
and ingenuity could not be lightly abandoned 
in favor of a new system of writing that was 
neither beautiful nor venerable. 

The Aana scripts, however, can present no 
such high claims to consideration. But they 
are national, and have long been in possession o! 
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the field. Again, they were a vast improvement 
upon the Chinese signs in respect to ease of writ- 
ing and learning. However, the advocates of 
Romaji have generally concentrated their attack 
on the Chinese signs, knowing that if they could 
be routed the entire system of Japanese writing 
would fall with them. 

A short example of the Aatakanu, which is 
principally used now in writing foreign words 
and names that occur in Chinese or Hiragana, 
will show the third kind of script or character 
used by the Japanese. The following is the 
most famous short poem in Japanese literature : 


The chief advantages of the Roma are so ap- 
parent that they were easily presented and un- 
derstood, and this enabled it to overthrow the 
inherited prejudices of the Japanese against a 
foreign system. They are: ease of learning, of 
writing, and of reading ; the great rapidity with 
which it may be written with pen or typewriter, 
or “set up” in a printing shop; and the defi- 
niteness and fixity of form and meaning. But 
what has appealed most strongly to the aspiring 
Japanese was the argument that the Chinese and 
Kana systems kept them, as a nation, sealed 
within the old walls of feudalism, while the /o- 
mat, an enlightened system 





Asagao ni 
Tsurube torarete - 


Morai - midzu: 


(Translation) 


By the morning-glory 


Give me water: 





My well-bucket has been seized <= 


of writing, would open Japan 
to the world, and the world 
to Japan. The most deeply. 
rooted objection tothe Roma: 
reform was not, as is gener- 
ally supposed, to the change 
in the manner of writing and 
printing the language. The 
manifest advantages of the 
new system soon triumphed 
over this. Moreover, it isa 
very common occurrence in 
history for one people to bor- 
row the alphabet or the hiero- 
glyphics of another. Hellas 
borrowed from Pheenicia, and 
Pheenicia had borrowed from 
some other people, probably 








THE ASAGAO (MORNING-FACE) MORNING-GLORY. the Egyptians. The Russians 


(Like the Chinese and Hiragana, the Katakana is read down the columns, and the got their alphabet from the 
columns are read from right to left. This script, however, is sometimes written Greeks all western Europe 


horizontally, and from left to right, or from right to left !) 


The chief disadvantages to the Japanese of 
the use of the Chinese ideographs are the diffi- 
culty of learning enough of them for extensive 
reading and study, the time thus lost to other 
studies, and their unsuitableness for writing the 
Japanese language. But there is another dis- 
advantage that would alone be fatal to any sys- 
tem of writing. This is the lack of definiteness 
in the meanings of the signs. A sentence writ- 
ten in ideographs may be read in several differ- 
ent ways, while if written in Romaji it could 
not possibly be read in but one way. To illus- 
trate: the sign for the city of the imperial resi- 
dence, which is used in the final syllable of Pe- 
king, Nan-king, and Tokyo, may be read as the 
common Japanese word miyako, or kyo, or ket, 
or kin, or king. As to how it must be read, de- 
pends upon the context and a knowlege of four 
or five different systems of reading the signs. 
A civilized and progressive people cannot long 
consent to be fettered by such an oppressive 
superstition. 


has borrowed the Roman 

character. Our own letters are neither the runes 
of the Vikings, nor the black letter of the Gothic 
and the Teutonic, nor the crude characters of 
the Anglo-Saxon. Six countries,—Turkey, Per- 
sia, Egypt, India, Afghanistan, and A byssinia,— 
and probably 500,000,000 people, use the alien 
Arabic character in transcribing more than a 
hundred different languages and dialects. The 
Japanese themselves are using the borrowed ideo- 
graphs of China. The adoption of Romaji meant 
only another change, and a change for the better. 
The principal objection was that the adoption 
of Romaji would cause great changes in the 
Japanese language itself. The first change will 
be the abandonment of the ancient idiom known 
as the “classic,” or “literary,” or “written,” or 
“book language,” which is affected by the schol- 
ars and is not understood by the people. It 
bears to modern colloquial Japanese about the 
relation that Chaucer’s idiom bears to Macau- 
lay’s. Then must follow the selection of some 
one of the many colloquial dialects as the na- 
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tional speech. This is certain to be that of the 
capital, Tokyo, although it will probably take 
over a large body of words and idioms from the 
colloquial of the old capital, Kyoto, which was 
formerly the standard colloquial. Finally, there 
will come, parallel with these changes, a move- 
nent toward simplification. Grammatical forms 
will be greatly reduced in number ; an alphabet 
will displace the syllabaries; the numberless 
“honorifics” and “humble” forms, now heard 
in every sentence, will be lopped off as unsuited 
to the succinct and close-girt speech of the mod- 
ern world ; and the awkward and tottering sen- 
tences of Japanese will be reconstructed and 
disciplined until they shall march in the new 
literature of Japan in as trim and beautiful or- 
der as the splendid troops of the empire. 

These will be the first great effects of the 
adoption of Romaji; and as all are in the direc- 
tion of simplification and progress, they will 
commend the reform to the most liberal minded 
of the Japanese. The higher and more complex 
civilization becomes, the simpler is the language 
itdemands. The most tangled jargons are found 
among the lowest races and tribes. Then fol- 
lows the period when an evolving civilization 
and an aspiring literature formalize the language 
and create an intricate system of grammar, as in 
the case of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
and German. The great literary tongues will 
eventually break these fetters ; and we have in 
Persian, French, and English examples of won- 
derfuland beautiful simplicity. Like the Roman 
legions, they shortened their weapons and ex- 
tended their boundaries. While the Germans 
have astonishingly clung to their medieval gram- 
matical shackles, the Japanese have really done 
worse, having retained a form of speech that 
they brought with them out of the savage for- 
ests. The nature-worshiper, the idolater, the 
barbarian, may still be seen in the language used 
by the most cultured people of Asia and the 
most artistic people of the modern world. But 
the Japanese have finally advanced beyond the 
Germans, and are awake to the necessity of a 
clear, succinct language, clearly and succinctly 
written. 

The reform, however, will mean, both for 
Japan and the outside world, very much more 
than the simplification of the Japanese language. 
lt will mean, chiefly, the opening of a new era 
in Japanese literature. For the first time in its 
history, the Japanese will be a true literary 
language. Heretofore, the national tongue has 
been kept a close prisoner in the citadels of 
scholars. It is not known to the people, from 


whose hearts must spring the true poets and 
thinkers of the land. 


The scholars have pro- 
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duced labored and valuable volumes on gram- 


mar, philosophy, and history ; but the Japanese 
have no great poet,—no Dante, no Shakespeare, 
no Firdousi, not even a sweet singer like Keats. 
And yet the words of the language are marvel. 
ously beautiful, filled with tenderest sentiment, 
surcharged with exquisite and mystic sugges- 
tion. It has not even a great creator of tales, 
like Sa’di, or Froissart, or Boccaccio, or Dumas. 
And yet no people has a history richer in mate- 
rial for story and romance. Balzac would have 
reveled, as a future Balzac shall revel, in the 
‘fresh woods and pastures new” of this once 
fierce and terrible, now mystic, dreamy, and 
poetic land. And yet the greatest, certainly the 
most popular, romanticist of Japan is the story 
teller, Encho, who, like an Arab Jaddah, told 
to chance audiences his half-improvised tales 
as he fashioned them anew in his fancy. 

After simplifying the language, and, at the 
same time, making it more plastic and more 
pliant, this great reform will restore it as a new 
gift and inspiration to the rejuvenated minds 
and hearts of Japan. What may not this ex- 
quisitely poetic, imaginative, and alert race 
fashion out of such splendid material as their 
strong and beautiful language and their mar- 
velous, artistic temperament? We may justly 
expect the dawning and the early day of a 
magnificent literature in Japan. Alphonse Dau- 
det once said, in speaking of Turgueneff: 
“What a luxury it must be to have a great, big, 
untrodden barbaric language to wade into!” 
The Japanese is a “great, big, untrodden,” 
though not entirely a “barbaric,” language. 
It is essentially fresh, as fresh as Greek in the 
time of Homer, as Italian in the time of Dante, 
as English in the time of Shakespeare ; and its 
singers under the new inspiration will soon show 
that, like Marlowe, they have in them “those 
brave sublunary things that the first poets had.” 

To the outside world the reform will mean 
the real opening of Japan. Japan will lose 
much of its mystery and charm, but it will 
add much to its prosperity and advance its 
civilization. Where one foreigner now stammers 
or halts in his efforts to speak or read Japanese, 
a thousand will soon read and speak it with ease. 
Travelers, traders, and investors will hasten to 
explore a new and profitable field, and the daily 
press of Japan, intelligible at last, will reveal 
the life and thought of the people. This fuller 
knowledge of Japanese life will serve to make 
Japanese literature a portion of the treasure of 
the educated world. As the Renaissance gave 
life and voice to Greek art, so the knowledge of 
the Japanese language will create for us the 
delicate, almost evanescent, art of Japan. 




















RADIUM AND 


ITS WONDERS. 


BY GEORGE F. KUNZ. 





» e-sotaon belongs to the elements of the alka- 
line group,—such as calcium, strontium, 
barium, and thorium,—coming between barium 
and thorium, and having a special affinity for 
the former. 

At the International Chemical Congress in 
Paris it was proposed by M. Gramont and agreed 
that no new substance could be described as 
an element unless its spark-spectrum had been 
measured and shown to be different from every 
other known form of matter. This was con- 
sidered to have been one of the most important 
transactions of the international congress. It 
is remarkable that the application of this rule 
was first illustrated in the recognition of radium 
as anew element. It rested with Demarcay to 
find that radium was characterized by a special 
spark-spectrum of fifteen lines, with no lines of 
any other element. 

Radium, as a metal, belongs to the alkaline 
group of elements, and its place in the table, 
according to Mendeléef’s periodic law of atomic 
weights, is between barium and thorium, as 
carefully determined by Madame Curie, who 
makes the atomic weight of radium, by chemi- 
cal methods, to be 225 (barium being 136.4, and 
thorium 230.8). Prof. W. N. Hartley, however, 
from a remarkable study of the spark-spectra 
of these and related elements, assigns to radium 
a weight of 257.8, considerably above thorium. 
As to its truly elementary character, however, 
and its close relation to barium and the other 
members of this group, Professor Hartley’s 
spectrum results yield full confirmation. 


SOURCE OF RADIUM. 


Radium is obtained from pitchblende, or urani- 
nite, a mineral found in Saxony, Bohemia, Corn- 
wall, Colorado, and various other localities. This 
is a black, heavy, pitchy-looking substance 
(whence the name), sometimes with slightly mam- 
millary or rounded surfaces, sometimes crystal- 
lized. Chemically, it isa complicated substance, a 
combination of two oxides of uranium, with those 
of lead and of a number of rare and peculiar ele- 
ments in small amounts. It has long been the 
principal or almost the only source of uranium, 
which has been extracted from it, leaving all the 
rare substances in the hitherto unused residue. 
Many of the compounds of uranium are bril- 
liantly colored, and produce the peculiar yellow 
in uranium glass and in certain dye-stuffs. 





M. Henri Becquerel, the eminent French chem- 
ist and physicist, found that when uranium was 
exposed to the sun’s rays it apparently had the 
power of absorbing them, and would then cause 
an action upon a photographic plate. The fact 
this property was found in the metal uranium 
led him to think that possibly using the ore that 
uranium came from might give the same result. 
He, therefore, took a specimen of pitchblende, 
some object, and a photographie plate, intending 
to expose it to the sun’s rays. As the day 
proved cloudy, he did not do so, but laid the 
photographic plate, with its black protective pa- 
per over it, in a drawer, placing upon it the 
pitchblende and the key or other object that he 
contemplated printing with it, and forgot the 
whole matter for severaldays. On again taking 
up the specimen to see if anything had happened 
to it, he found, to his surprise, when the plate 
was developed, that the pitchblende had really 
printed an image of the key upon it. 

This discovery naturally attracted great and 
immediate interest among students of chemistry 
and physics, and many investigations were be- 
gun along this line. Here was evidently an 
unknown substance possessing extraordinary 
properties. 

Becquerel had supposed the photographie ac- 
tion of uranium to be due to an absorption and 
a subsequent emission of sunlight; but the in- 
dications now pointed to a new substance that 
could itself produce photographic images in the 
dark by what were spoken of as “ Becquerel 
rays.” 

Prominent among investigators who now took 
up the inquiry were Madame Curie, a Polish 


‘lady, and her husband, Prof. Pierre Curie, of 


the Ecole Polytechnique at Paris, who have ob- 
tained results of wonderful interest. They set 
out to find the new element, and have succeeded. 
In this epoch-making investigation, Madame 
Curie was the pioneer, her husband being led 
to join in it by her remarkable enthusiasm. 

The Curies, realizing that such a substance 
must exist in a greater proportion in pitchblende 
than in uranium, undertook to separate the un- 
known body, whatever it might be, from the 
pitchblende, and found not only one but two dis- 
tinct substances, possessing what were known at 
first as the Becquerel rays, and which since then 
Madame Curie has termed radio-active proper- 
ties,—namely, radium and polonium. ‘The latter 
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was named from her native country, the former 
from its wonderful powers. It is of radium 
that most has been said and heard thus far, and 
of which we shall principally speak here. 

Pitchblende is an exceedingly complex min- 
eral, containing eight or ten elements, requiring 
ingenious chemical methods for their separation ; 
with these are minute and varying quantities of 
as many other elements, more or less rare. The 
pitchblende residue, after the uranium oxides, 
which constitute some three-fourths of it, have 
been removed, contains all the other metals that 
enter into it; and from these the new substances 
that possess radio-active properties have to be 
separated with great care and difficulty. This 
residue material, heretofore of little or no use, 
has accumulated in large quantities at the works 
where uranium and its compounds have been 
prepared ; and the Austrian Government placed 
a ton of it, from the works at Joachimsthal, Bo- 
hemia, at the disposal of the Curies for their re- 
searches, and authorized the mine directors to 
furnish several tons more. 

Madame Curie notes the presence in this resi- 
due of three radio-active bodies,—polonium, 

‘radium, and thorium, which last was not a new 
element. Polonium seems related to bismuth, 
separating with the latter, while radium accom. 
panies the barium obtained from pitchblende, 
resembling it in its reactions, and separated 
from the barium by the difference of the solu- 
bility of the chlorides in water or alcohol con- 
taining hydrochloric acid. 

Although radium is found in connection with 
barium in pitchblende, the Curies have found, 
by the examination of many barium compounds, 
that it is not the accompanying constituent of 
barium minerals. JRarium is best known in the 
mineral barite,—a sulphate which is extensively 
used to mix with white paint, as it is claimed 
that it does not discolor, and is added to the white 
lead or paint rather because of its lower price 
than for any qualities that it imparts to them. 
The search to-day is for minerals in which may 
be found an occurrence of radium. It is be- 
lieved to exist in sea-water. It is possible that 
large quantities of it may be found in some min- 
eral vein, perhaps even of common minerals, 
when the search has proceeded farenough. This 
was the case with the earth thoria, employed for 
the incandescent light. Used first some twenty 
years ago, at which time monazite, the thorium 
ore, was a rare mineral, it was finally found 
by the ton in the gold sands of North Carolina. 
In Brazil, it forms also a beach sand, and can 
be gathered by the shipload. It now constitutes 
a government concession. 

An experiment is now being made by a Buf- 
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falo concern, who are bringing on two carloads 
of carnolite,—one of the uranium minerals,— 
whose purpose it is to separate this and prepare 
from it a radium barium carbonate. Several 
scientific men have become interested in the ven- 
ture. 

The remarkable power possessed by radium, 
and the affinity that it has for barium, is illus- 
trated by the fact that if radium and barium 
salts are mixed together, the radio-active prop- 
erties are imparted to the latter before they can 
again be separated from the radium, although 
the radium holds all the radio-active properties 
and the barium of itself has none. 

The fact being once determined, that the 
pitchblende residue thus contains at least three 
radio-active elements, two of them new to chem- 
istry, the next step must be to distinguish the 
yarious forms in which this radio-activity oper- 
ates in the case of the several elements, care- 
fully separated from each other and tested indi- 
vidually. All the earlier observations, and many 
of the recent ones, involved the combined action 
of these different bodies ; and no full and clear 
understanding of the subject is, of course, pos- 
sible until these distinctions are brought out. 
Something has already been done along these 
lines, but much more remains for determination. 
The whole body of chemical and physical work- 
ers are, however, most actively engaged in this 
new and wonderfully interesting field, and the 
advance will be very rapid. 





ISOLATION OF RADIO-ACTIVE PROPERTIES. 


The wonderful discovery of the X-rays, by 
Roentgen, and the strong properties which this 
force possessed in penetrating various opaque 
substances, caused the entire scientific world to 
become interested in investigating the qualities 
of every form of light and of substance produc- 
ing it. 

G. Niewenglowski (1)* observed that sulphide 
of calcium possessed the power of printing 
through paper which was not affected by sun- 
light, and through certain metals, forming skia- 
graphs (shadow-pictures), on the photograph 
plate. ‘Troost (2) further found the same qual- 
ity to be possessed by Sidot’s blende, the hexa- 
gonal sulphide of zinc. Becquerel (3) then dis- 
covered that the blue and blue-green phosphor- 
escence of sulphide of lime, although in a sealed 
glass tube, could penetrate through 2 mm’s. (1-12 
inch) of aluminum, and then affect a photo- 
graphic plate. This fact was further substan- 
tiated by W. Arnold (4). G. Le Bon (5) ther 

* (1) Compt. rend. 122, p. 384, 1896; (2) Compt. rend. 122, p. 


564, 1896; (3) Compt. rend. 122, p. 559, 1896; (4) Wied. Ann. 61, 
p. 316, 1897; (5) Compt. rend. 122, p. 188, 1896. 




















announced, after a great series of photographic 
experiments, that sunlight exerts on all bodies 
an effect which is to the eye unrecognizable, but 
a radiation which acts on the bromide of silver 
and gelatine photographic plates. This action 
he named “dark light.” What had been termed 
“dark light” is also an afterlight of fluorescing 
bodies, and the yellow-green uranium glass sends 
out rays that penetrate opaque bodies, as do the 
Roentgen rays (6).* 

Henri Becquerel began his classical work in 
this line, finding that the salts of uranium— 
such as potassium-uranium sulphate—printed 
through plates of aluminum ; showing that there 
was a relationship between the visible lumin- 
escence and fluorescence with the invisible, in the 
penetration of their rays through metal. He soon 
discovered, however, that there was a difference ; 
the latter representing the Roentgen rays, where- 
as the activity of the potassium-aluminum sul- 
phide, the zine Sidot’s blende, and other bodies 
that phosphoresce in the dark, possess the prop- 
erty of uranium, which emits deeply penetrating 
rays, even when these substances have been 
isolated for months from all light (7). 

These uranium rays, originally discovered by 
Becquerel, act upon photographic plates screened 
from the light. They can penetrate all solid, 
liquid, and gaseous substances, provided the 
thickness is not too great. Passing through gas 
or air, they render it a conductor of electricity, 
though only to a slight degree. Crookes has 
shown that polonium rays fail to penetrate glass, 
and are interfered with even by thin paper. 
They have little penetrating power in quartz, 
fluorspar, or mica, which readily absorb them ; 
whereas these latter substances, like glass, are 
penetrated freely by radium emanations. 

A third radio-active element, closely related 
to thorium, has been recognized by M. A. De- 
beirne, who has been working somewhat in asso- 
ciation with Professor Curie. For this, the name 
of actinium is proposed, from the Greek acts, a 
ray,—the name being practically a Greek trans- 
lation of radium. M. Debierne has lately pub- 
lished an article in the Comptes Rendust on the 
distinctions observed by him in the behavior of 
the radiations or emanations from actinium and 
radium, which present differences that appear 
quite sufficient to distinguish the two sources. 
These consist chiefly in their manner of diffusion 
and the time in which their effects on other bodies 
continue after the source is removed. Similar 
differences appear in the action of thorium also, 
as compared with both radium and actinium. 





* (6) Compt. rend. 122, p. 500, 1896, Becquerel and d’Ar- 
sonval; (7) Compt. rend..122, p. 420, 501, 559, 689, 762, 1086, 
1806, 
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Another very curious relation has been recog: 
nized by the eminent physicists, Sir William Ram- 
sey and Mr. Frederick Soddy, of Montreal.* In 
the gases evolved from radium bromide they 
obtained a spectrum that to their minds clearly 
proved the presence of the rare gas helium. By 
a very delicate method,—-using only one six- 
hundredths of an ounce,—they were able to ob- 
tain from the emanations of this small quantity 
of material, at the expiration of five days, enough 
of the gas to determine by the spectroscope that 
helium was actually present (August 28, 1903— 
Chemical News). As this element is an impor- 
tant one in the photosphere of the sun, and was 
named from that fact, while extremely rare on 
the earth, this determination is of great interest. 


RADIATIONS FROM RADIO-ACTIVE 
BODIES. 


THE NATURE OF 


Another most important problem,—already 
familiar and even yet unsolved in the somewhat 
similar phenomena of the Roentgen rays, — is 
that of the nature of these radiations,—or, as some 
call them, emanations,—from substances having 
these peculiar qualities.+ 

The tendency of opinion among scientists is 
toward the view that some, at least, of these ra- 
dium emanations are truly material particles, and 
not undulations in the ether or any other me- 
dium. Sir William Crookes described three 
kinds, as being (1) identical with the “cathode” 
stream,—free electrons,—or matter in the fourth 
or ultra-gaseous state ; (2) true atoms, positively 
electrified,—large bodies compared with the for- 
mer; they render air a conductor and act on 
photographic plates, but are easily checked in 
passing through material obstructions ; (3) very 
penetrating rays that accompany the others, and 
are identified by Sir William Crookes with Roent- 
gen rays. Other observers, however, find im- 
portant differences from the latter. 

Of these three groups, the rays of the first are 
deviated strongly in a magnetic field ; the second 
very slightly, and the third not at all. All pro- 
duce photographic effects, and excite phosphor- 
escent bodies, but with decided differences. The 
first and third act strongly on barium platino- 
cyanide, but feebly on Sidot’s blende ; while with 
the second set, the reverse is the case. 

If a piece of radium nitrate be brought near a 
surface coated with Sidot’s blende, the latter be- 
gins to glow. This effect is at first shown by 
the appearance, when examined with a lens, of 
brilliant points or sparks. As the radium is 


* Vol. 136, No. 7; Feb. 1908, pp. 446-449. 

+ British Association, 1908; Section B. Chemistry; open- 
ing address of the president. Nature, Vol. 68, No. 1768, Sep- 
tember 17, 1908. 
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brought nearer these increase in numbers, “until 
the flashes follow each other so quickly that the 
surface looks like a turbulent luminous sea.” 
Here, Sir William Crookes says, we seem to be 
actuaily witnessing the impact of the flying atoms 
on the surface of the blende, as they are projected 
from the radium with a velocity comparable to 
that of light-waves. 

Dr. Crookes has devised a little instrument 
to show this remarkable phenomenon, which he 
calls the spinthariscope, consisting of a small 
surface coated with Sidot’s blende, just above 
which is a little pointer, like the second-hand 
of a watch, carrying a bit of a radium com- 
pound of high activity ; above this is a lens. 
When looked at in the dark, as soon as the eye 
becomes accustomed to the darkness, the effect 
is that of beautiful scintillations produced by a 
shower of stars, showing most pleasingly the 
action of a radio-active substance upon one that 
is responsive to this property ; and by moving a 
tiny wheel the shower continues beautifully. 

The three kinds of emanations thus distin- 
guished by Sir William Crookes correspond to 
what are called by Rutherford the beta, alpha, 
and gamma rays, respectively. These have been 
very fully described and distinguished by Ma- 
dame Curie, and are referred to further on. 
PROPERTIES OF RADIO-ACTIVE BODIES AS 
SHOWN BY EXPERIMENTS. 


SOME 


With a view to examine the influence of radio- 
active bodies on minerals, and especially gem- 
minerals,—as illustrated so strikingly in Dr. 
Crookes’ experiment with the Sidot’s blende,— 
that an investigation at the American Museum 
of Natural History was lately taken up by the 
writer and Dr. Charles Baskerville, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Special facilities were fur- 
nished by the museum authorities ; the great col- 
lections were opened to our use,—the Bement- 
Morgan and Tiffany-Morgan collections ; and a 
supply of radium salts of 300,000 activity was 
procured by a special contribution. Our studies 
comprised ultra-violet light, Roentgen rays, and 
radium salts, as sources of activity. The results 
were of great interest, and will be published 
separately ; an abstract was presented, with de- 
monstrations, to the opening meeting of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, on October 4, 
L903. 

Some minerals were responsive and others 
were not; the same mineral in many cases was 
responsive in some specimens and not in others, 
—showing thus the presence or absence of some 
responsive substance not belonging to the ordi- 
nary constitution of the mineral itself. Many 





beautiful and remarkable results were obtained 
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which cannot be dwelt upon in detail here. In 
general, it was found that the most sensitive and 
responsive substances are : 

First, the substance occurring in certain forms 
of diamonds, principally those from the Ba. 
gagem Mine in Brazil, and also from British 
Guiana ; this is possibly a hydro-carbon, or else 
some one of the rare earths, which gives dia- 
monds the blue-white color, as it has been 
termed for more than a century. These speci- 
mens respond intensely. 

Second, willemite, a natural silicate of zinc 
found as an important ore in the zinc mines of 
Franklin, N. J. 

Third, kunzite, the lilac-colored spodumene 
gem found in California during the past year, 
is wonderfully responsive to radium. Dr. Basker- 
ville and the author found that 600 grams of 
kunzite crystals lit up with a pinkish-yellow 
glow when the one-eighth gram of (300,000) 
radium was brought near them. This observa: 
tion has been further sustained by Sir William 
Crookes, who writes the author, in a letter dated 
October 9, 1903, as follows : 

«“ But the most interesting thing to me is the 
effect of radium on it. <A few milligrams of 
radium brought near to kunzite makes it glow 
with a fine yellow light, which does not cease 
immediately on the removal of the radium, but 
persists for several seconds. I have found some 
diamonds phosphoresce brightly under the in- 
fluence of radium, and have been searching for 
a mineral which is equally sensitive. I think 
this lilac variety of spodumene runs the diamond 
very close, if it does not surpass it sometimes.” 

Fourth, the artificial phosphorescent sulphide 
of zinc, known as Sidot’s blende. 

These, as well as many others, show wonder- 
ful responsiveness, sometimes by fluorescence, 
and sometimes by phosphorescence. 

Sir George Stokes gave the name of fluo- 
rescence to the phenomenon which certain sub- 
stances present in causing the very short waves 
of ultra-violet light to transform themselves into 
vibrations of greater length, so as to hecome 
visible to our eyes. 

The word phosphorescence is from the Greek, 
meaning light-bearer, the name given to phos- 
phorus, which glows or shines in the dark. It 
is applied to bodies which become luminous un- 
der various conditions, and remain so for a 
greater or less time, but without the change of 
length in the light-vibrations that is involved in 
fluorescence. Dr. W. Goold Levison, who has 
given much time to the study of phosphorescence 
and fluorescence, holds that phosphorescence is 
a reverse change of fluorescence. The lumin- 
osity of phosphorus itself is due to slow oxida- 




















tion, and has no relation to real phosphorescence 
except in general aspect. 

The penetrative power of radio-active sub- 
stances traverses all matter in greater or less 
depths. The following test, made by the au- 
thor, will show the penetration possible with a 
greater variety of substances intervening, than 
in any recorded experiment : 

Radium bromide, of 300,000 activity, was 
placed in a sealed glass tube inside of a rubber 
thermometer-holder, which was tightly screwed 
to prevent any emanation of any kind from pass- 
ing through the joints. This was placed under 
a heavy silver tureen fully one-sixteenth of an 
inch in thickness ; upon this were placed four 
copper plates, such as are used for engraving ; 
upon this a heavy graduated measuring-glass 10 
cm. in diameter; this was filled with water to a 
depth of six inches. A diamond was suspended 
in the water and immediately phosphoresced. 
Whenever the tube with radium was drawn 
away more than two or three feet, the phosphor- 
escence ceased ; whenever it was placed under 
the tureen the diamond immediately phosphor- 
esced again. This experiment proves that the 
active power of the radium penetrated the fol- 
lowing substances : 

Glass in the form of a tube, sealed at both 
ends; the rubber thermometer-holder; silver 
tureen; four copper plates; a glass vase or 
measuring-glass one-quarter inch in thickness ; 
three inches of water. 

There is no previously known substance or 
agent, whether it be even light or electricity, that 
possesses such wonderfully penetrative powers. 

Radium action will pass through several 
books or a large dictionary with the same ease as 
through four or five inches of oak or pine wood. 
The penetration is almost instantaneous. If a 
piece of willemite or a diamond is placed upon 
the top of a thick box,—we say a box, because 
if it were a flat board the rays might pass under 
the edge and over on to the board itself,—the 
phosphorescence immediately is apparent. On 
removal of the radium to the right or the left, 
a distance of more than from four to six inches, 
the phosphorescence or fluorescence ceases im- 
mediately, returning as quickly whenever the 
radium is again brought near. 


THE ENERGY OF RADIUM AND HOW COMPUTED. 


The energy of radium is calculated upon a 
basis in which the standard of the radio-activity 
existing in matellic uranium is taken as one. At 
the present time radium has been so concen- 
trated that it is claimed by the Curies that an 
activity of 1,800,000 has been obtained. 

To produce this enormous degree of activity, 
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uranium-radium chloride crystals are dissolved 
in water and allowed to recrystallize. The crys- 
talline part being preserved, whatever remains 
in the solution is washed off. Acid is added to 
the crystals, then water, then it is recrystal- 
lized, and the solution poured off again. This 
process is carried on for an indefinite period— 
what is known as fractionation ; each time a 
greater amount of radio-activity is concentrated 
into the crystals that remain,—the weaker ura- 
nium being poured off. 

The manner in which the energy or activity 
of radium and similar substances is measured is 
too elaborate to be explained in a brief article 
like the present. The very delicate apparatus 
devised for this purpose by the Curies depends 
upon the fact already noted, that the emanations 
from radio-active bodies render air or other 
gases through which they pass conductors. 
Placing a layer of such a substance on the hori- 
zontal plate of a plate condenser, the upper plate 
is connected with an electrometer and with the 
ground, and its potential is hence normally that 
of the ground. The lower plate is raised to a 
high potential by means of a battery ; and the 
intervening air being rendered conductive by 
the radio-active body, a current is set up be- 
tween the plates. If the ground connection of 
the upper plate is now broken, the plate becomes 
charged, with a deflection of the electrometer, 
proportional in rapidity to the strength of the 
current, which is thus rendered measurable. 

A more delicate modification of this instru- 
ment, by means of a quartz electric balance, is 
too detailed for description here.* 

When radium of a certain activity is spoken 
of,—say, 100 or 100,000,—it is meant that the 
radio-active energy of the compound referred to 
is that number of times greater than that of 
metallic uranium taken as unity. It has been 
mentioned above that the claim is made that 
radium preparations have been produced that 
have an activity of 1,800,000; and the writer 
himself conducted his recent experiments upon 
minerals, together with Dr. Baskerville, at the 
American Museum of Natural History in New 
York, with radium salts that were asserted to 
have an activity of 300,000. 

It is fair to state, however, that in respect to 
these values of radio-activity there is yet a cer- 
tain amount of discussion between the German 
and the French investigators. Director W. 
Markwald, in a recent communication to a cor- 
respondent in New York, says that to speak of 
radium of 300,000 activity seems to him like a 
hoax ; and that no scientific man should take 





* Chemical News, Vol. 88, No. 2283; August 28, 1908; p. 97. 
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this expression seriously, as he believes that if 
metallic radium is ever obtained, its activity 
will not exceed 100,000. This view is reiterated 
by Geitel, who also states that these activities 
are only surmised,—that they are not accurately 
determined, and cannot be sustained by definite 
measurements. It may be that these enormous 
estimates have been induced by the popular love 
of high figures—whether it be money or activity 
—and that 100,000 may prove to be the highest 
activity of even pure radium, estimated on the 
basis of metallic uranium taken as 1. 

Be this as it may, however, there is no ques- 
tion that pure metallic radium would be a most 
serious material to deal with. Professor Curie 
has said that he would not dare to venture into 
a room where there was one pound of this ex- 
traordinary body,—lest it should destroy his eye- 
sight, and perhaps even his life also, by scorching 
the skin from his body. A minute quantity of 
a radium compound of a high intensity, carried 
in a sealed glass tube in the pocket, by M. Bec- 
querel, produced a persistent sore on the adja- 
cent part of the body which took fifty-three days 
to heal. 

Three kinds of radio-activity have been recog- 
nized from this anomalous substance, known re- 


spectively as the alpha, beta, and gamma rays. 
The alpha rays are very easily absorbed by 


apparently carrying positive electric 
charges. The beta rays are more penetrating 
than these, and are negatively charged. The 
gamma rays have intense penetrating power. 
producing radio-activity through three or four 
feet of air, but they have no electric charge at 
all. These three forms of emanation have been 
discussed somewhat fully by Hon. R. J. Strutt, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, in a com- 
munication to the Royal Society, August 5, 
1903, as well as in some previous papers. The 
gamma rays have been regarded by some as 
identical with Roentgen rays; but Mr. Strutt 
points out that, though resembling them in some 
respects, they are yet clearly different. As pre- 
viously stated, there is a strong tendency to re- 
gard some, if not all, of these very peculiar 
radiations as not undulations, like ordinary light- 
waves, but as actual emanations,—minute par- 
ticles projected from the radio-active body into 
surrounding space. Sir William Crookes, the 
very eminent physicist, holds decidedly to this 
opinion, with regard to some at least of the 
radium activities.* Among other interesting 
facts concerning the wonderful energy of radi- 
um may be noted the following : 

1. Professor Rutherford has 


solids, 


shown that a 


* Chemical News, vol. 87, No. 2269; May 22, 1903, p. 241. 
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gram of radium is capable of giving forth 10.9 1m. 
—without reference to gravitation. 

2. The loss of one mil. per square cin. re- 
quires one thousand million years (Professor 
Becquerel). 

3. Professor Rutherford has recently shown 
that a gram of radium is capable of giving forth 
10 1-9 m. calories. If, then, the sun were made 
of sucha radio-active material, it would be capable 
of emitting 10 1-9 m. calories without reference to 
gravitation. This energy is nearly forty times 
as much as the gravitational lost energy of the 
homogeneous sun, and eight times as much as 
Lord Kelvin’s conjecturally concentrated sun.* 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF RADIUM. 


As the electric furnace has given us carborun- 
dum, artificial graphite, and a series of abso- 
lutely new carbides, because with it we have 
attained temperatures of height unknown _ be- 
fore its introduction,—so radio-active bodies 
may give us the means of identifying sub- 
stances that all our former means of observation 
have escaped, and it may be that we shall have 
a new series of elements. 

Somewhat as feathers, paper, and other light 
objects are attracted by pyroelectric substances, 
and iron, nickel, and cobalt by magnets, and 
these themselves may in turn become electrified 
or magnetized, so we may have substances that 
respond to radio-activity or to ultra-violet light, 
or Roentgen rays—cither or all. 

The chemical action of radium upon glass is 
so strong that the colorless glass tube in which 
the 300,000-activity radium was placed, when 
exhibited at the Museum of Natural History, 
became almost black in twenty-six days. A 
second tube is now colored the same way in the 
same time. It requires but a few days to change 
many forms of glass to a violet color ; evidently 
producing a chemical change in the iron and 
manganese, or both, which are used in glass 
manufacture ; hence, the author suggests the 
use of rock-crystal as a medium for holding 
radium; which at the end of one month is 
found without any visible change having taken 
place in the crystal. Radium is one of the few 
substances that maintains a temperature of from 
two to five degrees above the surrounding at- 
mosphere. This is a most anomalous property, 
and one that involves, or at least suggests, the 
most far-reaching results in our conceptions of 
physics. 

We are informed that there is now being im- 
ported a sample of German radium of great ac- 
tivity and yet not luminous. That it is not a 


* Nature, vol. 68, No. 1769, September 24, 1908, p. 496. 
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luminous property in radium itself that induces 
luminosity in the willemite, diamond, etc., is 
clearly proven by the fact that we may cut off 
every possible form of light access, with rubber, 
iron, copper, lead, and wood, and then, as with 
the Roentgen rays, it is not the light but a radio- 
activity that produces the effects. That lumi- 
nosity is not responsible for the activity can be 
‘shown by a sample of low luminosity—radium 
barium carbonate,—that scarcely shows the faint- 
est light and yet acts immediately, either when 
placed near or when mixed as granules or pow- 
der with willemite, diamond, zinc sulphide, zine 
oxide, anthracene, and other like substances. It 
acts instantly even with the interposition of the 
pasteboard box,—which surely further precludes 
any possibility of ight passing through. 

These are evidently gamma rays ; or else the 
facts may indicate, as has before been suggested, 
that we may find two elements in radium,—as 
we have oxygen and nitrogen associated in the air. 


ACTION OF RADIUM ON ORGANIC BODIES. 


In regard to the injury that radio-activity 
may cause to living organisms, the case of Bec- 
querel himself, who carried a tiny tube contain- 
ing radium in his vest pocket, has already been 
mentioned. A sore was produced on his side 
which, notwithstanding every possible effort, re- 
juired many weeks to heal. The Curies have 
placed small quantities in phials at the backs of 
the necks of rabbits and other small animals, re- 
sulting in twenty-four hours in very serious 
action to them. By inserting a small quantity 
at the back of the neck into the flesh, the ani- 
mals died in a short time. 

It is undoubtedly true, however, that there 
las been much exaggeration in regard to the in- 
jurious results from the use of radium. About 
its marvelous penetration there is no doubt. It 
does penetrate the human flesh, for the writer 
has had a diamond phosphoresce brilliantly in 
the palm of his hand when the radium was held 
below the back of the hand. 

The writer at one time had a swollen face 
which he is quite. sure could be traced to a 
previous eruption on the lips, probably due to 
cold or fever, which possibly in many. instances 
would have been attributed to the action of 
radium. Nevertheless when, as has sometimes 
vecurred, the radium does produce a tissue de- 
struction, the blisters and ulcerations of the flesh 
which are so caused are of remarkable physiolog- 
ical character, and are extremely difficult to heal. 

Mr. Henry Crookes, F.C 8.,* exhibited a num- 
ber of plate cultures and photographs illustra- 


* “Bactericidal Properties of the Emanations from Ra- 
dium.’ Henry Crookes, F.C.S. C.N. 87, 2274, 306. 
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tive of the bactericidal properties of the emana- 
tions from radium. Various cultures of bacte- 
ria were exposed to the action of ten milligrams 
of bromide of radium through a mica screen at 
about one inch distance from the surface of the 
plate. After having been subjected to the action 
of the radium emanations,—“ electrons ” in these 
cases,—the plates were incubated for twenty- 
four, forty-eight, or more hours. In every case 
it was found that the microbes were killed where 
they had been exposed to the radium, so that, on 
incubation, a bare space, free from bacterial 
growths, was left on the plate opposite the point 
where the radium had been placed. Among the 
bacteria experimented with were B. liquefaciens, 
B. coli communis, B. prodiciosus, ete. 

Frederick Soddy, in the British Journal (see 
Nature, Vol. 68, July 25, p. 226), states that five 
minutes’ application of radium is equivalent to 
ten years’ application of thorium, although both 
instantaneously produce radio-active emanations 
of gases in infinitesimal quantities. He believes 
it possible to inhale the emanations of both 
these substances for the treatment of consump- 
tion. The maximum possible dose of radium 
solution should be the gaseous contents of a 
bubble ; afew bubbles each breath every twenty- 
four hours. 


THE MONETARY VALUE OF RADIUM. 


In regard to the value of radium, radium 
chloride of the activity of 240 sells for about 
$30.00 an ounce. The radium salts used by the 
author in the experiments at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, 127 milligrams,— 
equal to about one-eighth of a gram, or 1-249 of 
an ounce,—represented a value of $274.00, or a 
rate of $64,800.00 per ounce troy. This radium 
was of the activity of 300,000. 

The museum ordered, at the request of Edward 
D. Adams, of New York City, and as a gift to 
carry on the investigations, radium of an activity 
of 1,800,000, valued at $660 for 100 milligrams, 
or at the rate of $198,000 per ounce. The small 
sample used represents the concentration of more 
than one ton of pitchblende; the 1,800,000 
sample, probably, the concentration of four or 
five tons, and yet the entire quantity could be 
put in the end of a thimble and not occupy one- 
fourth of the space remaining between that and 
the finger. 

Radium compounds with an activity of 40 
can be bought for $20 an ounce. It is only 
when it has been fractionated and increased in 
its activity that it becomes very costly,—like 
steel, itself worth only a trifle per pound, but 
worth many times the value of gold when manu- 
factured into watch-springs ! 
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CURIES. 


EARLY INVESTIGATIONS OF RADIUM—THE 


Having discussed the marvelous properties of 
the new element radium, we feel entitled to in- 
dulge in the privilege of a word concerning those 
through whose earnest efforts this new and valu- 
able contribution to science has been given to 
the world. 

Prominent among investigators who were the 
first to act upon the discovery of M. Henri 
Becquerel, were Madame Skladowska Curie and 
her husband, Prof. Pierre Curie, of the Ecole 
Polytechnique at Paris. 

Madame Curie is one of a race whose women 
have been among the brightest in all Europe, 
and among the most beautiful, also, like the cel- 
ebrated Countess Potocka. Were it not for 
these brilliant women, Russia would never have 
had such difficulty in conquering the kingdom ; 
and it was that inborn spirit of patriotism, ever 
inherent among them, that expressed itself in 
Madame Curie’s first impulse to name the new 
element polonium, in honor of her native land. 

Madame Skladowska Curie has now been 
created a Ph.D., and her thesis for that degree, 
presented to the faculty of the College of Science 
of Paris, 1903, is written with a modesty that is 
both charming and striking, although it an- 
nounced results of such extraordinary interest 
to science. It is not always, though, that a 
woman receives due recognition abroad, how- 
ever admirable her work. 

Those who were present at the International 
Congress of Chemistry, held at numerous ses- 
sions in the great hall of the Sorbonne, the In- 
stitute of Paris, during the Paris Exposition of 
1900, may well remember with what dignity Dr. 
Moissan presided,—a magnificent type of French- 
man, a brilliant and fluent speaker ; a man of 
the greatest eminence in the scientific world ; 
one whose work on fluorine, whose discoveries 
of the many carbides, and the product of whose 
work in the electric furnace, have carved his 
name on the great rock of chemistry for all time. 
They could not fail, however, to be struck with 
the glance that he gave from the right to the left 
of the great hall whenever he addressed this 
great international gathering,—always beginning 
and ending his remarks with “ Messieurs,”— 
never ‘ Messieurs et Mesdames ”—simply ad- 
dressing the audience as gentlemen or sirs. As 
president, he must have known that there were 
lady members present from various parts of the 
world, and in that gathering surely was Madame 
Curie. It seems strange that in less than five 
years from that time a woman’s name should be 
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connected forever with two of the most remark- 
able elements that have ever been discovered ; 
and that her name will thus be remembered 
when the other, perhaps, is forgotten. The ques- 
tion naturally comes to mind whether, at the 
next international gathering of chemistry, the 
president at that time can afford, either inten- 
tionally or through indifference to women work- 
ers, to fail of addressing the ladies also. 

The discovery of radium may be compared 
to an illustration recently given by an eminent 
New York divine,—that is, that in all ages and 
periods there appears a great painter, financier, 
writer, or scientist, who makes some brilliant 
achievement, for which he receives all the honor, 
although there are many scarcely known paint- 
ers, financiers, litterateurs, and scientists who 
have paved the way and contributed to the re- 
sult. Radium was not discovered, by any means, 
without previous experiments ; it was a gradual 
evolution ; it was a natural outcome of the 
Geissler tube, the Roentgen rays, the ultra-violet 
light, the incandescence of thoria and other ma- 
terials, and the investigation of the rare earths, 
which have held the attention of both chemists 
and physicists for the past ten years. There 
never has been more attention given at any 
period to the study of chemical physics than of 
late and at the present time. 

The discovery of this class of bodies, the 
study of their phenomena and relations, and the 
isolation of these new, and in some respects 
anomalous elements, marks a “new departure ” 
in chemical physics, and the opening of a great 
field of novel interest and of we know not what 
importance. Since the separation of radium by 
Madame Curie and her husband, it has held the 
interest of the entire reading world as not only 
a new element, but apparently a new force ; 
and its properties have commanded the atten- 
tion and investigation of the greatest living 
physicists,—Professor and Madame Curie and 
M. Becquerel in France ; Sir William Crookes, 
Sir William Ramsay, Prof. J. J. Thompson, Sir 
William and Lady Huggins, and others in Eng- 
land ; Director Markwald of Berlin ; Professors 
Elster, Geitel, Haen, and other German scien- 
tists on the continent. 

Some of the most important work done has 
been in the investigations of Prof. J. J. Ruther- 
ford and Messrs. Soddy, McLennan, Owens, 
and others, in Canada. The United States has 
contributed very little, up to the present, in orig- 
inal research, although the first book on the sub- 
ject to be published was by Mr. W. J. Hamner. 
formerly associated with Mr, Thomas A. Edison. 























A TALK WITH M. CURIE ABOUT RADIUM. 
- wo three thousand times its weight 
in pure gold,” said M. Curie, the dis- 
coverer of radium, to Mr. Cleveland Moffett, 
who writes of the discovery in the November 
'/cClure’s. The talk with the scientist brings 
out many remarkable effects of the chemical : 
its capacity for harm and for help ; the sensation 
of light within the eye when a radium tube is 
placed upon the lid; inexplicable explosions in 
experiments ; the testing of diamonds by its 
light ; its scarcity—perhaps a tablespoonful of 
purified radium in the world ; its lighting power, 
a kilogram lighting a room thirty feet square 
with a mild radiance ; and its warmth, a given 
quantity melting its own weight of ice every 
hour. 


EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. 


The experiments described by M. Curie show 
that radium can by its mere presence annihilate 
animal life or plant life. ‘ Here is one instance 
among many: On May 13, 1903, a little chlo- 
ride of radium (five centigrams) was suspended 
over the cage of eight white mice, two parent 
mice and six little ones, and was left there for 
three days and then removed. ‘The mice con- 
tinued to eat and run about as usual until May 
16, when the little ones began to lose the fur on 
their backs. Onthe 19th, their backs were quite 
hare of fur, although their heads remained 
covered, which gave them the appearance of 
little white lions. On the 21st, the little ones 
became blind, although they continued to eat 
well. On the 23d, one of the little ones died. 
On the 24th, three died. On the 25th, the re- 
maining two died. On June 5, both the par- 
ent mice became blind. On the 28th, both the 
parent mice died. This was the work of a few 
grains of radium in a tiny glass tube. 

“In another case, two full-grown mice were 
exposed continuously to the same quantity (five 
centigrams) of radium for ten days. For nine 
days they remained perfectly well, although they 
showed fear, but on the tenth day they died 
without losing their fur. This experiment was 
repeated with another pair of mice under the 
same conditions, except that the radium used was 
only half as intense, and in this case the mice 
died in twenty-two days and twenty-six days, re- 
spectively, and on the twentieth day they began 
to lose their fur. M. Danysz draws important 
conclusions touching the nature of the rays from 
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the fact that the mice did or did not lose their 
fur. 

“Similar experiments were made upon other 
animals under varying conditions, the result 
being almost invariably death after a longer or 
shorter time, according to the animals’ resist- 
ance. Rabbits were killed, guinea pigs were 
killed, embryo chickens exposed to radium rays 
during incubation (some on the first day, some 
on the tenth, some on the last day) were ail 
killed, plants were killed, and M. Danysz is con- 
vinced that all animals, probably all forme of 
life, would succumb to the destructive force of 
radium if employed in sufficient quantities. 

«““«]T have no doubt,’ said he, ‘that a kilogram 
of radium would be sufficient to destroy the 
population of Paris, granting that they came 
within its influence. Men and women would be 
killed just as these mice were killed.”’’ 


ODD EFFECTS OF RADIUM. 


“‘T must pass rapidly over various other won- 
ders of radium that M. Curie laid before me in 
subsequent conversations. There is matter here 
for a book, not a magazine article, and new mat- 
ter is accumulating every week as the outcome 
of new investigations. Even in the chemistry 
of radium, which is practically an unexplored 
field, owing to the scarcity and costliness of the 
metal, there are various facts to be noted, as 
these: that radium changes the color of phos- 
phorus from yellow to red; that radium rays 
increase the production of ozone in certain cases ; 
that a small quantity of radium dissolved in 
water throws off hydrogen constantly by causing 
a disintegration of the water, the oxygen re- 
leased being absorbed in some unknown mole- 
cular combination. Also that a solution of ra- 
dium gives a violet or brownish tint to a glass 
vessel containing it, this tint being permanent, 
unless the glass be heated red-hot. Here, by 
the way, is an application of importance in the 
arts, for radium may thus be used to modify the 
colors of glass and crystals, possibly of gems. 
It is furthermore established that radium offers 
a ready means of distinguishing real from imi- 
tation diamonds, since it causes the real stones 
to burst into a brilliant phosphorescence when 
brought near them in a darkened room, while it 
has scarcely- any such effect upon false stones. 
M. Curie made this experiment recently at a re- 
ception in Lille, to the great delight of the 
guests,” 
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CONGRESS AND THE CURRENCY. 
IFFERING views of experts regarding pro- 
posed currency legislation by Congress 
are brought out in two articles contributed to 
the North American Review for October by Presi- 
dent William A. Nash of the Corn Exchange 
Bank in New Y ork and by President James H. 
Eckels of the Commercial National Bank in Chi- 
cago, respectively. In opening the discussion, 
Mr. Nash says : 

“The salient fact that the per capita amount 
of currency in this country is, at the present 
moment, higher than it has ever been, and that 
it has steadily and regularly advanced during 
the past six years, shows that in a natural way, 
very little aided by legislation, the wants of the 
people for an increase of circulating medium— 
supposing these wants actually exist—have been 
met ; and they have been met by means that 
seem to me to promise most for the future ad- 
justment and settlement of this question.” 

While it is true that the interest rates have 
been higher in recent years, still they have not 
been abnormally high, and, in Mr. Nash’s opin- 
ion, the adequacy of the currency supply “for 
all legitimate and conservative enterprises and 
operations” has been fully demonstrated. The 
demand for asset currency is, therefore, unnec- 
essary. The natural additions to the circulating 
medium of the coinage of gold, and the greatly 
increased use of bank checks as a substitute for 
currency, will, Mr. Nash believes, be sufficient 
to meet our needs as a people. 


ABOLISH TREASURY HOARDING. 


One very important defect in our financial 
system seems to demand the action of Congress. 
That defect lies in the imperfect methods of the 
United States Treasury in the receiving and 
disbursement of public funds : 

«The only monetary disturbance of the past 
six years that created any anxiety was the crisis 
of November, 1902, when the accumulations of 
public money in the treasury, arising from large 
payments of duties and the inadequacy of legal 
provision for their redistribution among the peo- 
ple through the banks, resulted in congestion 
that threatened for a time to paralyze business. 
The exertions of Secretary Shaw, then new in 
office, to release the necessary funds are familiar 
to all readers. Also familiar are the ingenious 
and, as some have asserted, questionable methods 
he was obliged to employ to accomplish this 
desirable adjustment of an abnormal situation. 
The weight of opinion is in favor of Secretary 
Shaw’s prompt action, but that there should 
exist legal doubts as to its propriety, while its 
wisdom was so heartily commended, brings us 


to the one great need of legislation at the ap- 
proaching session. 

“The removal of this defect is paramount, and 
is at this time the only action required. What- 
ever may be the final form of the currency bill 
to be presented, any action which will make the 
Treasury of the United States a codperator with 
the business man, and which will make the 
hoarding of money by the Government impos- 
sible, should receive the support of the press and 
the people. If we ship money to the West and 
South to move the crops, it can and does return 
to the center which needs it most; if we load 
ocean steamers with ingots, there is always a 
possible way to bring them back ; but once the 
useful coin has entered the United States Treas- 
ury, it leaves not only hope behind, but a 
wondering and anxious business community of 
American bankers and merchants, the victims of 
their own governmental machinery. The most 
that can be hoped for from Congress is the cor- 
rection of this clumsy system. If we must have 
elasticity, let us begin with the Treasury, and 
that, I candidly believe, will be enough for our 
present necessities.” 


A Plea for an Asset Currency. 


Mr. Eckels, who was Comptroller of the 
Currency under President Cleveland, takes a 
far more radieal position than Mr. Nash on the 
question of an asset currency. In his opinion, 
the banks should gradually be put in possession 
of the right of issuing notes against their com- 
mercial assets. 

«No radical steps should be taken in this di- 
rection ; but, well safeguarded as to speedy re- 
redemption at convenient points, and with a 
general safety fund to guarantee redemption 
immediately upon the failure of any bank, these 
issues would be as safe as need be in the care- 
ful conduct of business. I do not believe in 
an emergency currency, though it be an asset 
currency regulated by a very high tax. It is 
far wiser to give banks the power that will pre- 
vent an emergency than to give them some- 
thing that is a proclamation that they are in 
dire straits.” 


THE ABSORPTION OF OUR PUBLIC LANDS. 

VIGOROUS movement is under way in 

the West to bring about the repeal of 
certain laws under which the public domain, it 
is alleged, is being squandered in a way un- 
dreamed of by the originators of the homestead 
legislation of half a century back. One of the 
leaders in this movement is the Hon. Paris Gib- 
son, United States Senator from Montana, who 
discusses the objectionable features of the laws 
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in the October number of Forestry and Irriga- 
tion, 

Senator Gibson shows that in the six years 
ending on June 30, 1903, the Government part- 
ed with eighty-six million acres of public lands, 
nearly one-half of this vast area having been 
taken during the last two years. In the Great 
Falls land district of Montana, one thousand 
desert land entries were made during the eleven 
months ending on June 30, and most of these 























HON. PARIS GIBSON. 
(United States Senator from Montana, and a leader in the 
movement to repeal objectionable land laws.) 


entries, it is charged, were made in the interest 
of men who will never make homes upon the 
lands in question. 

It is contended by Senator Gibson that the 
desert land act and the commutation clause of 
the homestead act, now in force, were never de- 
manded by actual settlers, but were enacted at 
the behest of speculators and of individuals and 
corporations seeking to own and control large 
hodies of land for grazing purposes. One strong 
objection to the desert land act is that it does 
not compel residence on the land, thus permit- 
ting the speculator to employ agents to take up 
the land in his interest. 

“Any doubt that the desert land law facili- 
tates acquirement of land from the nation in 
large bodies by individuals and companies is dis- 
pelled by the clause adopted March 3, 1891, 
making it lawful for a person, after entry, to as- 
sign his desert claim to another person. It will 
he readily seen how difficult it must be for the 
Government, endeavoring to detect fraud, to de- 
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termine if an agreement to sell the desert land 
claim was made by the entry-man before filing it. 

“Since the enactment of the desert land law 
immense bodies of land have been taken up and 
patented, upon which large crops of hay and 
grain are annually grown without irrigation, and 
in many places to-day little or no attention is 
paid to the requirements of the law as to the 
character of lands upon which desert land filings 
are made, and to the reclamation of lands that 
are desert in character. One would think, after 
reading the last annual report on the public 
lands by the Secretary of the Interior, that high- 
water mark in the exercise of land frauds had 
been reached under the timber and stone act, 
but in my opinion greater frauds are now being 
committed under the desert land act in the arid 
States than under all other land acts combined.” 


THE DEMANDS OF HOME-SEEKERS. 


The repeal of these laws would be a real boon 
to the actual settler and home-maker. 

“The land policy of the nation is nothing 
short of downright injustice to millions of people 
of the United States who are seeking for homes 
upon the land. Some one will, doubtless, say 
there would be no cause for complaint of fraud 
if the provisions of these acts were properly en- 
forced, and their constant cry is enforce the 
laws, enforce the laws. To such I would say, 
these land laws never have been enforced except 
in isolated cases, and I believe they never will 
be enforced so long as wealthy men and influen- 
tial politicians are engaged in acquiring govern- 
ment lands. But, it is urged, if these land acts 
are repealed, thus leaving upon our statute 
books only the homestead .act deprived of the 
commutation clause, thus cutting off the receipts 
of money from sales of land, the national work 
of reclaiming the irrigable lands of the arid 
States cannot be continued. If, in order to re- 
claim our dry lands, it is necessary to maintain 
upon our statute books acts that will practically 
dedicate the remaining public lands to a few 
capitalists and speculators instead of actual set- 
tlers, it would be far better that this beneficent 
national irrigation work should cease at once 
and forever ; but this danger, apprehended from 
the repeal of these acts, has no foundation to 
rest upon ; for, in accordance with the provisions 
of the irrigation bill, as fast as our public lands 
are reclaimed by the nation they are to be sold 
to actual settlers at a price that will fully reim- 
burse the Government for its expenditures, and 
the fund that will be created,—now amounting 
to $15,000,000 or $20,000,000,—will be used 
over and over again in carrying out the national 
irrigation plans,” 





FACTS ABOUT THE UNITED STATES 
POST OFFICE. 


ie a series of articles entitled 
“The Post Office and the People,” in the 
November World’s Work, Mr. M. G. Cunniff 
describes many discrepancies in our present 
service, and compares our facilities with those 
abroad : 

‘‘Newspapers in the United States may be 
mailed free within the county of publication 
wherever there is no free delivery. Govern- 
ment documents and correspondence go free ; 
nine-tenths of the matter passing through the 
Washington post office pays the post office 
nothing. Carloads of reports are carried about 
the country to the immense advantage of the 
railroads, but to the behoof of nobody else. An 
official at the head of a post-office division told 
me he had seen railway mail clerks heave sacks 
of the stuff to the coyotes of Montana to save 
the trouble of handling it. Publishers send 
newspapers and periodicals at a cent a pound to 
addresses outside the postal district of mailing ; 
more than two-thirds of the total revenue-paying 
mail matter by weight is this. In these three 
kinds of mail the post office serves the people 
with more generosity—some of it gratuitous 
generosity—than European post offices, except 
that certain classes of publications in England 
have a very low rate. Even in handling all of 
these cheap-rate mails, however, the post office 
has recently curtailed its service. Move from 
your present address and none of the free or 
second-class mail will be forwarded. Not even 
the second-class mail sent at four cents a pound 
by publishers within the city of mailing, or by 
private individuals,—indeed, nothing but first- 
class matter,—will go beyond a single address. 
Yet with this restricted service these kinds of 
mail furnish less than 4 per cent. of the postal 
revenues. 

As the third and fourth class matter nearly 
pays for itself, the first-class matter and postal 
cards, about 16 per cent. of the weight of the 
mail, now pays nearly 79 per cent. of the total 
revenue,-or over ninety million dollars. This 
class of mail practically supports the post office, 
in so far as it is supported. But in handling it, 
and in providing conveniences for mailing third 
and fourth-class matter, our service is poor and 
inordinately costly. 

It would be impossible in New York, for ex- 
ample, to send a letter, receive an answer, send 
again and receive another answer, all in a day, 
as in London. The pneumatic-tube service is 
very restricted. A letter posted downtown at 4 


the first of 


o'clock will not be delivered uptown in the resi- 
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dence district until the next morning. If pack- 
ages are too bulky for the ordinary carrier, one 
must journey to the post office for them, and like- 
wise one goes to the post office to cash money 
orders. 

I asked a high post-office official why parcels 
are not delivered. 

“The public don’t demand it,” said he. 
«They don’t object to going to the post office.” 


EASIER TO MAIL VIA GERMANY THAN DIRECT. 


Your neighbor may post a four-pound pack- 
age to San Francisco for sixty-four cents. It 
would cost him the same to send it to you next 
door. A German might mail a ten-pound pack- 
age from Germany to Salt Lake City; you 
could not, without paying prohibitory letter- 
postage rates. Mr. James L. Cowles sent a suit- 
case thus from New York directly to New 
Haven. The stamps cost $3.68. He could have 
sent it via Germany for $1.95. Offered at any 
post office as fourth-class matter, it would not 
have been accepted at all. It weighed eleven 
pounds. Practically, then, the United States 
post office says: “Send all but your smallest 
packages by slow and uncertain private express; 
and send all your urgent messages by expensive 
private telegraph,” or put in a telephone. 

Nor is the classification of mail free from 
deficiencies. The law admits to second - class 
privileges bona fide periodical publications, but 
the interpretation of the law is left to a single 
assistant postmaster-general, so that “only the 
Almighty and Mr. Madden,” as a United States 
Senator has said, “know what is second class 
and what is not.” Publishers whose publica- 
tions are being summarily cut off from the 
cent-a-pound rate cannot see a post-office im- 
provement in such a narrowing of privileges, 
however sincere Mr. Madden may be in his re- 
form. It is, after all, the law rather than Mr. 
Madden that is to blame. In brief, the classifi- 
cation of mail is governed by laws fitted to 
another generation; it takes no heed of the 
problems of the day, as will be shown later in 
discussing the second-class matter. 

Now, the fact that in the thickly-settled por- 
tions of the country, especially in the cities, the 
American service is poorer than the foreign is 
not meant to prove that the post office should 
add to its present expense, which is almost 
double that of England and France combined, 
exclusive of their telegraph system. The point 
made here is that the service needs a drastic re- 
organization of present items of expense, sO 
that more economical management and arrange- 
ment will permit of improvements and of lower 
charges to the public for mailing letters and 


























sending parcels. Economically administered 
the department can improve city conveniences 
as sweepingly as it is now improving rural con- 
veniences. Postmaster-General Wanamaker set 
in motion many of the reforms the post office 
needs. How have they failed of realization ? 


THE LABOR BOSS—THE TRUST’S TOOL. 


\ AR. RAY STANNARD BAKER, in the 
A November McClure’s describes the octo- 
pus-like graft that has throttled building in New 
York recently, showing the relation to it of the 
labor unions, the labor boss, the independent 
builder, and, most important of all, the trust. 
Sam Parks, “ignorant, a bully, a swaggerer, a 
criminal in his instincts, inarticulate except in 
abuse and blasphemy, with no argument but 
his proficient and rocky fists, yet possesses 
those curious Irish faculties of leadership, that 
strange force of personality, that certain loyalty 
to his immediate henchmen familiar among ward 
politicians.” By these he has grafted from em- 
ployers and union alike, and for months held 
them quiet and docile in his hands, using each 
against the other. Neither the unions, the em- 
ployers, nor the building department, in many 
cases, wish honesty, Mr. Baker says, and he 
shows how even the unions “graft” on each 
other. But the cause of it all, here as in poli- 
tics, is higher up. He tells of the coming to 
New York of a certain construction company, 
of its rapid rise, of its merging into a trust, 
owned by great capitalists. He describes its 
methods of crushing independent builders by 
means of the labor boss : 


‘CORRUPTION A GOOD INVESTMENT.” 


“This may be laid down asalaw: The larger 
the corporation the more danger of graft. 

“This point of danger in the trust problem, 
has not, it seems, been sufficiently emphasized. 
The larger the corporation the greater the need 
of ‘standing in’ with the union. A general 
strike where enormous capital is involved is a 
very serious matter, not only for employer and 
employee, but for the public. The anthracite 
coal strike showed this conclusively. The more 
extensive its operations the less the corporation 
feels the small expense of owning delegates, and 
corruption becomes a good investment.” 


HOW WATERED STOCK LEADS TO ‘‘ GRAFTING.” 


So conservative a financial authority as the 
New York Evening Post, criticising the first an- 
nual report of this building trust, which, it says 
(August 5, 1903), ‘has been conspicuously in 
the public eye in the last few months,” concludes 
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that over half of its capitalization of $66,000,000 
is pure water and wind. 

‘In other words, the manager of the trust is 
set to earn dividends on a capitalization over 
half of which is water. Is it surprising if he 
tries by fair means or foul to control the labor 
market, the demands of which make up so large 
a proportion of the total out-go? His own busi- 
ness existence depends on his getting results. 
Will he buy human honor? Any one can an- 
swer that question. 

‘‘In one respect, indeed, there is the same 
fundamental difficulty and danger in the trust 
that there is in the labor union. In the union 
we have the conservative, respectable, ‘honest’ 
members, staying at home and leaving their 
collective business in the hands of a rascally 
walking delegate and profiting by his manage- 
ment. In the great modern trusts we have the 
respectable ‘honest’ millionaires, the Stillmans 
and the Vanderbilts, pillars of society, permit- 
ting the use of their influential names to float 
questionable companies, leaving their collective 
business in the hands of a manager, paying no 
attention to the manner in which he does the 
work if only he gets results, they profiting by 
his management. 

‘‘ How likely we are to get our causes mixed 
up with our effects! Sam Parks no more caused 
this great strike than the man in the moon. 
Parks is an effect. It is not Parks who is at the 
bottom of the trouble, but Parksism. Parks is 
the visible sore of the disease, the invisible germ 
of which—money corruption—is circulating in 
the blood of the American people, and takes its 
victims high and low. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 

«The time must come when the responsibility 
for these dangerous conditions will be placed 
where it belongs ; upon the stay-at-home, con- 
servative voter who regards politics as beneath 
his honorable attention ; upon the stay-at-home, 
conservative union mah who does not wish to 
disturb his ease, to take part in the turmoil of 
the union meeting ; upon the millionaire stock- 
holder in the corporation who sits at home and 
draws his dividends without knowing or want- 
ing to know by what trail of blood and dishon- 
esty they have been earned.” 


CANADA AND THE ZOLLVEREIN. 

N the current discussion of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s tariff proposition which is now occu- 
pying so much space in the British reviews, the 
articles dealing specifically with Canada’s rela- 
tions to the proposed reforms are naturally of 
the greatest interest to American readers. 
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The Only Defense that Canada Needs. 

Dr. Goldwin Smith contributes to the Monthly 
Review a very interesting paper entitled « Canada 
and Mr. Chamberlain.” The article has really 
little to do with Mr. Chamberlain, and hardly 
mentions his name or his projects ; it is rather a 
statement of the present condition of Canada, 
with merely an implication that any tinkering 
with the present state of things is fraught with 
evil. The only passage in which Dr. Goldwin 
Smith directly condemns Mr. Chamberlain’s proj- 
ect is where he insists that reciprocity between 
Canada and the United States is the most im- 
mediate need : 

‘What is wanted certainly, and without de- 
lay, by all but the monopolists on either side, is 
the renewal of commercial reciprocity, which 
involves no political change. For this a strong 
movement is now on foot, initiated, strange to 
say, by New England, the mother of protection, 
but extending also to other and especially North- 
western States. Any British statesman who 
may succeed by proclaiming commercial war 
against the United States is defeating this move- 
ment ; and at the same time, in depriving Can- 
ada, even for two or three years, of the bonding 
privilege, while he taxes her imperial arma- 
ments and wars, may chance to find that he has 
played over again the part of Mr. Charles Town- 
send as a consolidator of the empire.” 

Dr. Goldwin Smith denies that Canada wants 
any defense from England. «She, in reality, 
wants no defense but peace.” England could 
not defend her against the United States, and 
therefore her only defense is not to become in- 
volved in war. Dr. Smith denies that there is 
any desire on the part of the Americans to 
aggress upon Canadian independence. But all: 
through his article he emphasizes the fact that 
the links between the Dominion and the mother 
country have worn very thin, and that the 
French Canadians, though satisfied with British 
rule, are not permeated with British sentiments. 
There are 1,200,000 Canadian-born persons in 
the United States, and the continual transmigra- 
tion from both sides leads to a unity of senti- 
ment between both parts of North America. 
After delivering another warning against the 
danger to Canada of a commercial war with the 
United States, Dr. Smith says : 

«What, after all, in an economical point of 
view, is this unity of the empire, for the consoli- 
dation of which commercial war is to be pro- 
claimed against the world ? What is the empire 
but the aggregate result of accidents of war and 
discovery, governed by no plan or regard for 
community of economical interests? What rea- 
son is there for presuming that all its parts ought, 
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in defiance of the indications of nature, and at 
great risk of incurring the commercial enmity 
of other nations, to be forced into a fiscal 
union ?” 

Real Federation. 


Mr. A. H. Adams contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century an article entitled «A Colonial View of 
Colonial Loyalty,” in which he, while declaring 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential scheme could 
not unite the empire, shows how union can be 
brought about. But before expounding his 
scheme he devotes several pages to what colonial 
loyalty means. The idea that the colonies are 
loyal to England is, he says, a mistake. First, 
their sense of loyalty is given to their own 
colony ; secondly, to the empire at large ; and 
lastly, to England. That being so, if a dispute 
arose, ‘the loyalty to England would not sur- 
vive five minutes after the first angry word was 
spoken.” As it is, Mr. Adams’ sees danger to 
the union of the empire from the distinct breach 
of sentiment between colonials. and Britains. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s move seems to him “ entirely 
a leap in the dark,—a step fraught with the worst 
possibilities for destroying” the present good 
understanding. His suggestion is that, instead, 
the empire should be federated on a two-chamber 
basis,—the present imperial Parliament being 
ignored. The lower house, he suggests, should 
have twenty-six members, twenty representing 
the United Kingdom, and the senate twenty-one 
members, nine representing the United King- 
dom. Differences between the two chambers 
should be settled by the two houses sitting as 
one, this arrangement giving the United King- 
dom a majority of three. 


THE FALL OF M. WITTE. 


HAT M. Witte’s supposed promotion to be 
president of the Russian Committee of 
Ministers was in reality his supersession became 
plain to every one as soon as the facts trans- 
pired. In the Contemporary Review, Dr. Dillon 
deals with the subject under the title of «<M. 
Witte’s Fall.” The view that M. Witte will 
have any influence in his new position, says Dr. 
Dillon, is wholly erroneous, as the committee 
can neither make nor unmake a law. No presi- 
dent ever yet acquired any initiative or wielded 
much influence upon persons or agents, for good 
or evil. In other words, M. Witte has fallen; 
and Dr. Dillon reminds us that he foreshadowed 
this fall two years ago. His only hope is that, 
as he is but fifty-five years old, he may live to 
witness entanglements which he alone can un- 
ravel. 
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WHAT M. WITTE DID. 


M. Plehve moved heaven and earth to under. 
mine M. Witte’s influence, and he was helped 
by the fact that the finance minister had always 
been hated by men who wasted their time in 
social frivolities. Dr. Dillon is only doubtful 
whether M. Witte’s work was good or bad, but no 
one will dissent from his statement that it was 
Herculean. He sowed reforms with the sack, 
not with the hand. M. Witte let loose a myriad 
forces all at once, and scared the men of routine. 

“He brought the elements of finance within 
the reach of the Russian official, raised the In- 
perial Bank to the level of a European institu- 
tion, substituted gold for fluctuating bank-notes, 
and raised the powerful clique of bankers against 
him by penalizing profitable but unscrupulous 
speculations on a fall in the value of paper 
rubles. His enemies on ’Change were soon 
strengthened by the secession of the powerful 
military party, who detested in him the stanch 
champion of peace.” 

THE CAUSE OF HIS FALL. 


But M. Witte’s most ambitious undertaking 
was his attempt to create industries. To effect 
this he changed everything. 

«Railway traveling was cheapened below the 
lowest limit known in western Europe, freights 
were lowered, waterways and railways were con- 
structed with a view to bring sources of pro- 
duction nearer to the markets, the passport sys- 
tem was relaxed, even Jews were allowed to 
travel—on business, alcohol became a govern- 
ment monopoly, and rumors were circulated that 
many other branches of trade would also be taken 
over by the state.” 

But he could not make educated workmen, or 
prevent strikes, or prevent the industrial popu- 
lation becoming impregnated with Western ideas. 
And it was M. Plehve who had to cope with the 
conditions of unrest which M. Witte’s policy had 
created. M. Plehve was, therefore, allowed to 
make his own conditions, and the first condition 
was that M. Witte should disappear. 

‘“‘M. Witte was surprised by the news that his 
tenure of office had come to an end, and with it 
the success of schemes with which the prosperity 
of the empire is bound up. Ten or fifteen years 
more and the management of Witte’s scheme 
might have been left to a third-rate successor ; 
at present it is in a phase in which a false step 
may endanger the work of years.” 

Dr. Dillon thinks that M. Witte will come to 
the front again. Meantime, he says, the Czar 
is in the position of a mariner navigating un- 
familiar seas, who has lost his steering gear and 
his compass. 
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THE MACEDONIAN INFERNO. 


| a well-written impressionist account of ex- 

periences in Macedonia contributed to Black- 
wood’s Magazine for October, Mr. Reginald Wyon 
Says : 

“Ah! it is asad, sad story, this, of the exter- 
mination of the Christians in Vilayet Monastir, 
under the unbelieving and unfeeling eyes of 
Europe, which once rose in righteous wrath at 
tales not more horrible. It was one massacre in 
Bulgaria that set Europe in a blaze a quarter of 
a century ago. Now a dozen equally terrible 
only leave us desiring the introduction of ‘the 
reforms!’ Nay more, our philanthropists are 
seeking to prove the Bulgarians guilty of equal 
atrocities, which are mostly absolutely false. 
Have you, good readers, ever tried to imagine 
yourselves for one moment in these poor wretches’ 
position ?” 

What the capture of a Bulgarian town by 
Turkish soldiers means is vividly set forth in the 
following passage, which refers to Smilevo, de- 
stroyed by the Turks and Bashi-Bazouks on 
August 28. 

«“Smilevo is but one instance of ninety. Sol- 
diers had come fresh from a defeat in the hills, 
and had suddenly surrounded the flourishing vil- 
lage, setting fire to the outer ring of houses. 
Then, as the frightened inmates rushed into the 
streets, the shooting began; and while the sol- 
diers killed and tormented, the Bashi-Bazouks 
ransacked each house, igniting it when this 
work was done. Ah, how merrily they ran to 
and fro, screaming wildly as the circle of flames 
grows smaller! What sport to the harassed 
soldiers to kill.slowly and with impunity! ’Tis 
verily better fun than being dynamited in the 
hills. They take the sword-bayonets now, for 
fear of shooting each other, and laugh as the 
pile of dead grows higher. Into the flames with 
the infants !—it is good to hear the mothers 
shriek, and to cut them down as they run 
blindly at the butchers, armed only with their 
teeth and nails. Now it is enough, every house 
is in flames, and not a thing of value left the 
survivors except what they stand upin, huddled 
together in a paralyzed group outside. Some 
have run for the hills, a few of the men have 
escaped the shower of bullets, but most are dot- 
ting the wasted crops.” 


‘‘We Have Been Driven Mad.” 

In the Contemporary Review, Dr. Dillon quotes 
the following words spoken to him by Dr. Tatar- 
sheff, the chief of the Inner Revolutionary 
Committee of Macedonia, in defense of the out- 
rages committed by the revolutionaries : 

‘It is morally wrong to assassinate the Bashi- 
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Bazouks. But if a horde of human devils were 
to set about burning the towns and villages of 
an Anglo-Saxon people, torturing their inhabi- 
tants, violating their women and young children, 
would your Anglo-Saxons be able to curb their 
passions and carry out the ethical laws which 
are now so glibly quoted? There is a wild 
beast in every human breast, and it has been 
aroused in ours. The insanity of despair knows 
no law ; Europe has encouraged Turkey to drive 
us thus insane, and is now shocked at the result. 
But its fruits may be more terrible still. Our 
people, goaded to madness at the sight of their 
sisters, wives, and children bestially tortured to 
death, have indeed done indefensible deeds, but 
then they are not masters of themselves. Would 
the Anglo-Saxons be more self-restrained in our 
place? It is in accordance with morality for 
Christendom to connive at, nay, encourage, the 
Turks to leave the armed insurgents unharmed 
while doing to death every man, woman, and 
child in the province, and burning all the vil- 
lages on the way? ‘The Christian powers are 
acting thus calmly, deliberately, in cold blood. 
They have no provocation and feel no remorse. 
We have been driven mad, and if the system 
of extirpaticn be persisted in, there is no enor- 
mity from which maddened human nature will 
recoil.” 

Dr. Dillon also reports an interview with Gen- 
eral Petroff, the Bulgarian prime minister, who 
repeats what has often been said, that if the 
powers refuse to interfere Bulgaria will be 
obliged to take action. 


No Hope Under the Turks. 


Mr. H. N. Brailsford writes another of his ex- 
cellent articles in the Fortnightly Review. He 
defends the Macedonians, and declares that their 
reckless sacrifice of innocent life is in reality the 
justification of the rebellion. The insurgents 
have shown themselves ready to sacrifice their 
own lives in order to throw a bomb, or to mur- 
der wholesale in order to attract the attention of 
Europe. They exhausted every other resource 
in vain. When Europe assures Turkey a free 
hand to crush the insurgents, she is authorizing 
the punishment of men who are demanding 
nothing more than their legal rights ; and when 
the people of England throw the onus of action 
on the two Eastern empires, they are repudia- 
ting the responsibility which in 1878 they were 
ready to vindicate even at the risk of war. The 
situation is of their making. 

Bulgaria has been marvelously patient. 

«There is not a nation in Europe which would 
refuse to move if men and women of its own 
race were being massacred by the thousands just 


across its borders. We, who were ready to go 
to war because our own countrymen were refused 
the franchise in a neighboring state, have, of all 
peoples, the least right to criticise Bulgaria. If 
war results, the burden of criminality will lie 
not with Bulgaria, but with Europe, which has 
declined to fulfill a manifest duty.” 

Mr. Brailsford condemns the 7imes’ suggestion 
that Macedonia should be placed under a Chris. 
tian governor-general, the Sultan being allowed 
to appoint the valis. A Christian official who 
is a subject of the Porte would do no better 
than a Moslem, and he would exercise no au- 
thority whatever over the valis. ‘There is 
really no change worth making in Macedonia 
which stops short of removing the whole civil 
administration from the control of Yildiz Pal- 
ace.” There must be an European Governor, 
responsible solely to the powers, and competent 
to appoint and dismiss his own officials. The 
concert should act asa whole, not merely through 
the instrumentality of Austria and Russia. Mr. 
Brailsford says that an Austro-Russian occupa- 
tion would mean the end of liberty in the Bal- 
kans, and would result in danger to the inde- 
pendence of Servia and Bulgaria, 


A New Berlin Conference. 


Sir Henry Drummond Wolff contributes to 
the Monthly Review for October a very interest- 
ing paper chiefly made up of reminiscences of 
the stormy days of 1878. His article contains 
several reports of interviews with Continental 
statesmen during a tour of private inquiry which 
he made in that way ; and it is curious to notice 
how universal in those days was the dread of 
Russian Panslavism, and of Russian predomi- 
nance in the Greater Bulgaria created by the 
Treaty of San Stefano. Sir Henry declares that 
the issue of to-day is much the same as that of 
1878, for had the Treaty of Berlin been carried 
out there would have been no Macedonian ques- 
tion. He attributes the breakdown in Macedonia 
of the reforms arranged by the European Com- 
mission to the fact that after he retired the com- 
mission abandoned its old principle that its re- 
ports should be unanimous, and the Turks, 
finding the decision forced on them, did not con- 
sider themselves bound. From that day to this 
no change has been made in the administration 
of Macedonia, which ought to have received an 
organization similar to that of eastern Roumelia. 
Macedonia’s needs are similar to those which ex- 
isted in 1878, and the disorders going on to-day 
can only be remedied by the provisions of the 
Berlin Treaty. 

This being so, Sir Henry is strongly opposed 
to leaving everything to Austria and Russia. 

















‘What does this mean? That Austria will 
obtain possession of Salonika, which is the 
European port nearest to the Suez Canal, while 
Russia, by the extension of Bulgaria, will obtain 
possession of the port of Kavalla, where she may 
erect a gigantic arsenal, like Biserta, as a men- 
ace to Europe, and an additional menace to the 
Suez route to India. 

‘Reforms projected by Turkey are perfectly 
useless, as the Turks are not sufficiently imbued 
with the spirit of nations aspiring to constitu- 
tional existence. If we are merely to follow 
Austria and Russia, we shall do so to the detri- 
ment of all our interests in the Mediterranean 
and in the further East. The only practical 
remedy is the reassembling of a conference sim- 
ilar to that held at Berlin. There the political 
conditions of the European provinces of Turkey 
must be submitted to the European concert and 
settled by the seven great powers. Under this 
conference, commissions must be appointed, 
similar to that of eastern Roumelia, with the 
object of providing similar organic statutes.” 





THE POPE’S INTERNATIONAL POSITION. 


PROPOS of the accession of Pius X., there 

has been not a little discussion concerning 

the official relation of the Pope to the various 

world powers. In this connection the article 

contributed to the North American Review for 

October by Dr. James G. Whiteley is instruc- 
tive and suggestive. 

«Among the rulers of the earth,” says Dr. 
Whiteley, ‘the Pope occupies a peculiar position, 
which is as unique in the realm of international 
law as the Papacy itself in the realm of religion. 
In the eyes of international law, the Holy See is 
not a sovereign state ; for the very definition of 
a state implies the possession of territory, and 
when the popes were deprived of the temporal 
sovereignty which they had for centuries exer- 
cised over a part of Italy, the Holy See ceased 
to be a member of the family of nations. The 
Pope is no longer head of a temporal state, but 
he is still Sovereign Pontiff, he is still head of 
that great Church which commands the loyalty 
of two-fifths of Christendom. 

‘The position of head of the Church, as Mon- 
sieur Bonfils says in his book on international 
law, is not a local dignity. It is not Italian ; it 
is universal. It has an essentially international 
character. Infallible legislator in matters of 
dogma and morals, supreme regulator of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, chief of the hosts of the 
Church, the Pope, by the very force of circum- 
stances, frequently intervenes in the internal 
affairs of a number of states. But those nations 
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of which the poptititibn ps partly or wholly 
Catholic cannot allow thé/Bope,to be the sub- 
ject of any ruler. The Pope sh wd/‘he free and 
emancipated from subjection to any Poyernment 
whatever. The Sovereign Pontiff cannot Be the 
subject of any state. 

«Consequently, although the popes have been 
deprived of their papal states, although by loss 
of territory the Supreme Pontiff has ceased to be 
a reigning sovereign of a temporal state, yet, by 
the general consent of the powers, he is treated 
as a sovereign. He has the right to send and 
to receive diplomatic representatives, and, more- 
over, at certain courts the apostolic nuncio has 
precedence over other ambassadors. 

“Tt is not only the so-called Catholic coun- 
tries which maintain diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican. Even the Czar of Russia, the 
official head of the Russian Church, has found it 
convenient to have a diplomatic representative 
at the papal court ; and stout Protestant dynas- 
ties, like those of Holland and of Prussia, have 
seen the advantage of maintaining diplomatic 
relations with the head of that Church which 
numbers so many of their subjects in its com- 
munion.” 

England and the United States, on special 
occasions, have sent missions to the Vatican, but 
no permanent embassies are maintained by those 
countries. 


TEMPORAL LIMITS OF THE POPE’S POWER. 


“The power of the Holy See over men’s souls 
has been more durable than its power over their 
bodies. At the present day, the Pope no longer 
claims the right to direct the temporal affairs of 
the world. He no longer claims to be Lord 
Paramount of the kings of the earth in temporal 
matters. He no longer pretends to depose 
princes nor to absolve subjects from their alle- 
giance, but he is still one of the most powerful 
political personages in the world. His loss of 
territory has necessarily entailed certain changes. 
He cannot make war, forobvious reasons. Even 
if he should attempt to make war with his small 
band of faithful soldiers, it is doubtful whether 
the powers would regard it as a legal war. He 
does not enter into treaties as between state and 
state, but he concludes with governments agree- 
ments which are known as concordats. He was 
also debarred from taking part in the Czar’s 
Peace Conference, on account of the fact that 
the Holy See is not a temporal state. The loss 
of the temporal possessions has in some ways, 
however, added to the dignity and authority of 
the Pope. His power, relieved from temporal 
localization, has increased throughout Christen- 
dom. His influence touches all countries. For 
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an illustration, one has but to look at Spain, 
where for years Carlist agitation has been kept 
down and the dynasty of Alfonso has been up- 
held, largely through the influence of the late 
Pontiff. 

‘As Monsieur Rivier remarks in his great 
work on international law: ‘If the successor of 
Gregory and of Innocent is not to-day the mon- 
arch of monarchs, the dispenser of crowns, the 
distributer of continents and oceans, he still per- 
sonifies the greatest moral force of the world.’” 


A PRINCELY CORPS. 
IR HOWARD VINCENT writes in Pear- 
son's Magazine on the Imperial Cadet Corps 
of India : 

“The corps is more than a corps d’élite to 
stand before the King. It provides for a real 
want,—a profession, suitable to their rank, for 
the princes and nobles of India, who, hitherto, 
have lived too often in a state of inglorious 
idleness, under the thumbs of their ministers 
and advisers. 

«The corps is not only intended to give a 
thorough military education to its cadets, but 
also such a scholastic and social education as 
shall fit them to take their places, in time, in the 
imperial army as British officers and British gen- 
tlemen. 

“This corps is, perhaps, the most select in 
existence. It is about thirty strong at pres- 
ent, and numbers five ruling chiefs of Hin- 
dustan. 
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STRICT DISCIPLINE. 


«The young princes are kept under very strict 
discipline. The rules of the corps allow for no 
laziness or misbehavior of any kind. The vice. 
roy is very careful about the cadet’s morals, and 
any serious offenses are reported to him person- 
ally.” 

The training lasts for two or three years, two 
terms to a year. 

“In the cold weather, the first parade lasts 
from 8 till 9, and foot drill is the order of the 
hour. Then comes breakfast, and then, from 10 
to 11.30, mounted parade. Lectures and study 
occupy the time from 12 to 2.” 

Except that he must attend roll-call at 9.30, 
the cadet may almost call the rest of the day 
his own. 

The cadets are about equally divided between 
Hindus and Mohammedans, each having a sep- 
arate mess. This arrangement has worked very 
smoothly, the two creeds not clashing. 


A GORGEOUS UNIFORM. 


Athletic sports are encouraged, and the corps 
possesses an excellent polo team. . The uniform 
worn by the cadet seems most splendid. 

“The full-dress tunic is a long, white, cash- 
mere coat, reaching an inch below the knee, 
with blue facing and Indian gold embroidery. 
Gold belts are worn, and a blue and gold tur- 
ban with a gold ornament, bearing the corps’ 
motto, supported by chains. The gold aigrette 
on the turban glitters gloriously in the sun, 
with wavy effect. The sword 
has a white scabbard and 

















ivory handle. White breeches 
and jack-boots complete the 
uniform. 

“The cadets look superb 
on their black horses,— 
big Australians, standing 
close on sixteen hands. ‘The 
saddlery, adorned with snow 
leopard skins, complete the 
picture. 


AT A LOW PRICE. 


“And this perfect uni- 
form, with an undress kit of 
light khaki, trimmed with 
gold filagree, costs but 500 
rupees—£35. Indeed, a ca- 
det need only spend £100 
altogether on his outfit, in- 
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cluding linen and furniture, 
while he receives a monthly 
allowance of 200 rupees.” 


























THE KING AND QUEEN OF ITALY. 


A “ROYALTY ” article is contributed to La 
4 Revue for October 1 by Paola Lombroso, 
once music-mistress of Queen Helena, when still 
Princess of Montenegro. The writer half apol- 
ogizes for an article which is certainly a high 
tribute to both King Victor and Queen Helena, 
especially to the latter. She is at pains to let 
us know that she is no fanatical monarchist, but 
a militant radical, a red-hot socialist ; and it is 
as a socialistic psychologist that she has drawn 
these two royal portraits. 























QUEEN HELENA OF ITALY. 


Of Victor Emmanuel III. she says that his care- 
ful upbringing has not made him a genius ; he 
has none of the versatility of a certain other more 
flamboyant monarch ; he is not able to express 
what he has seen and heard, but that does not 
mean that he is either unobservant or unable to 
see clearly. On the contrary, he is, if unimag- 
inative, highly cultivated and widely informed, 
and apt to receive new ideas, and a good judge 
both of men and things. What has specially 
endeared him to his people is that he abstains 
from all parade and pomp. From his court and 
from his private life all luxury and display are 
severely banished. He avoids public demon- 
strations as much as possible, and one of the 
reasons for his fondness for motoring is said to 
be that he can thus avoid arriving at railway 
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stations and being officially received. He does 
not care for poetry, and has the courage to say 
so. “It always seems to me like bonbons and 
sweetmeats for women and children.” He is 
neither musical nor artistic ; he has, however, 
been collecting coins since he was only nine, and 
his numismatic collection is now really valuable. 

As for the Queen, her former music-mistress 
evidently considers her the more interesting 
character. She writes with unfeigned admira- 
tion of her simple home life in Montenegro, till, 
at the age of twenty, she became the wife of the 
Italian heir-apparent. The change from an ex- 
tremely simple life to that of a queen has in no 
wise turned her head. Her innate good sense 
and strong taste for simplicity are always upper- 
most. What she saw in the court ceremonies 
and did not find good she quietly changed. 
Formerly royal receptions took place with 
enormous pomp from 3 to 6 p.M., all ladies in 


























KING VICTOR EMMANUEL III. 


full court dress. Queen Helena, thinking that 
her husband and children had first claim on her 
afternoons, fixed her receptions for 10 a.m.. 
ladies to appear like herself in walking dress. 
She likes pretty and becoming clothes, but does 
not see why she should live to dress. There is 
a characteristic story of how one of her children, 
being embarrassed with a multitude of complex 
toys, the Queen one day picked them all up. 
‘She cannot play with those grand things,” she 
said —*:she wants the toys that other children 
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have.” And a lady of honor was at once sent 
to buy all the cheapest ordinary children’s toys 
that could be found. Of children she is exceed- 
ingly fond, and they of her. 





THE BRITISH LIBERALS AND THE 
EDUCATION ACT. 


OW that there is some prospect of the Lib- 
erals being restored to power in Great 
Britain, the opening article in the Contemporary 
veview for October, by Sir George Kekewich, 
entitled “The Amendment of the Education 
Act,” is likely to attract considerable attention. 
The education act, begins Sir George Kekewich, 
is so nakedly unjust that it is certain to be either 
repealed or amended drastically before educa- 
tional peace can be reéstablished. Sir George 
recommends the amendment of the act. The 
county councils, he says, will be unwilling now 
to part with their new functions. It is not pos- 
sible to reéstablish the school-board system as 
it existed before the act. The machinery cannot 
be abolished, and therefore the way to improve 
it is to give option to the ratepayers in the great 
centers of population to declare whether they 
desire to possess an authority directed for edu- 
cational purposes alone. 

As regards the schools, there is, in Sir George 
Kekewich’s opinion, only one remedy. That is 
to exclude denominational teaching from the 
schools altogether. 

“Of what, then, should the teaching consist ? 
The syllabi (ste) adopted by the school boards, 
as, for instance, those of London and Liverpool, 
have shown loyal adherence to the spirit, as well 
as to the letter, of the Cowper Temple clause. 
They have met with no real antagonism from the 
Church. For all practical purposes, the instruc- 
tion under these syllabi (sc) has been better and 
more effective than that in the great majority 
of denominational schools. The question may 
well be asked, therefore, why the Cowper Temple 
clause should not now be applied to all schools, 
and the local authorities be left as free under it 
as the school boards were. It must be remem- 
bered that, as regards provided schools, they are 
in the same position already.” 

The only alternative to this is the complete 
secularizing of the schools, and of this Sir George 
Kekewich does not approve. <As regards non- 
Protestant and non-Christian centers, he sug- 

‘gests that power should be given to the local 
authority to sanction the reservation of certain 
schools, with the approval of the board of edu- 
cation, for children belonging to a particular 
non-Protestant or non-Christian church, no reli- 
gious instruction being given in such schools 
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during ordinary school hours, but facilities being 
afforded for denominational instruction in the 
building outside school hours, not at the public 
cost. As for London : 

‘The solution of the London problem appears 
to be to reéstablish a body directly elected by 
the ratepayers for the control of education, and 
for that purpose alone, and to place under its 
supervision all kinds of education.” 


THE GREATEST SHIPBUILDER IN THE WORLD. 


HE Right Hon. W. J. Pirrie, head of the 
firm of Harland & Wolff, “the most 
magnificent shipbuilding concern in the world,” 
is interviewed, in the Young Man, by Mr. A. S. 
Moore. He is described as a whole-hearted and 
patriotic Irishman, now in the thick of develop- 
ing a new Irish transport scheme. He declares 
that young men had never better opportunities 
for building careers than now. He says: 
“The battle of life is harder in some respects, 
owing to the keen competition of the times, but 

















HON. W. J. PIRRIE. 


it must be remembered the days are past when 
the old advantages of family position and in- 
fluence availed for a young man’s progress. [| 
am happy in thinking that merit is becoming 
more and more the only determining factor in 
life, so that to-day the invitation to the youth of 
the world is, ‘Go in and win.’ 

He advises young men to put as the chief 
corner-stone of their lives this principle: “ Re- 
spect your parents’ wisdom and good advice.” 

“At the outset of his career a young man 
could not do better than resolve that by the help 
of Divine grace nothing shall enter into his life 
of which his mother would not approve, or 
which would have caused her pain.” 

















This advice has been acted on by the man 
who gives it. 

«Mr. Pirrie has great reverence for his be- 
loved mother. One of his most valued posses- 
sions,—much more valued than his bank-book,— 
is the little volume, filled with page after page 
in her handwriting, that is his inseparable com- 
panion over continents and oceans.” 

Mr. Pirrie is cheery and optimistic as regards 
the future of commerce. He says international 
industrial rivalry is a magnificent impetus. 
“Think,” he adds, “how much improvement in 
our business methods has been accomplished 
since the Prince of Wales sounded that memo- 
rable réveille ‘ Wake up, England !’” 

«Consider the infinite resources of our colo- 
nies, millions of acres of almost entirely virginal 
fields crying for both industrial and agricultural 
development. We only want our nation to put 
their heart into their work, as they put it into 
their sport; there is scope enough for both. 
Do you think England as a nation can ever be 
in the rear ranks of commercial progress with 
such possibilities awaiting our energies? Why, 
our Ireland itself is ripe for commerce,—so ripe 
that I should be very sorry to advise one of her 
young men to try his chances abroad while such 
glorious prospects remain at his doorstep.” 





HOSTILE CRITICISM OF EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


fe the Contemporary for October there is an 

anonymous article on the German Emperor, 
which had need to be anonymous if it is written 
by one of his Majesty’s subjects. It is entitled 
simply “William II.,” but is packed full of 
severe criticism, which shows that the writer 
has a very poor opinion of the Emperor’s ability 
to play the great part which his vanity impels 
him to attempt. The chief characteristic of 
Wilhelm II., says the writer, is his capricious 
and exuberant impetuousness, which makes his 
personal actions extremely uncertain and incal- 
culable. In his character and ways he is not a 
German. The sedateness, frugality, thorough- 
ness, and perseverance which are characteristic 
of the German mind are entirely lacking in 
him. He possesses, instead, brilliant imagina- 
tion, love of display, vivacity, loquacity, capri- 
ciousness, and thirst for g/ocre,—qualities which 
all spring from feminine vanity. He resembles 
most his great-uncle Frederick William IV., 
who, according to Benedetti, ‘was never the 
same man two days running.” 


SURROUNDED BY SYCOPHANTS. 


All this would not matter if the Kaiser were 
a figurehead. He is anything but that. German 
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policy is to-day absolutely and completely under 
the influence of the German Emperor. He is 
the only motive power in political life, and his 
decisions are hardly affected by his responsible 
advisers. But, as the result of his character, he 
has superseded all the ministries, and surrounded 
himself by all the ambitious, all the sycophants, 
all the mischief-makers, and all the intriguers. 

“The intrigues between the various sets, com- 
posed of high dignitaries, courtiers, and chance 
acquaintances, which competed for the ear or 
for the favor of the Emperor, became more and 
more daring as time went on, and at last brought 
about more than one grave public scandal, for 
more than one exposure in the law courts was 
the outcome of the bitter and relentless war of 
calumny and defamation which took place be- 
tween the hostile camps of courtiers and favorites 
who struggled for influence.” 


THE EFFECT ON GERMAN POLICY. 


Thus Germany’s policy has of late become ex- 
ceedingly frivolous and adventurous, and more 
and more resembles that of France during the 
Second Empire, une politique de pourboire. In 
Germany, in the best-informed quarters, it is be- 
lieved that the course which the Kaiser is steer- 
ing will inevitably lead to disaster; and the 
flatterers and time-servers who surround the 
monarch keep him in a state of delusion as to 
the true state of the country. 

“It is, therefore, but natural that German 
policy is becoming in an increasing degree vis- 
ionary, ineffective, adventurous, and unsuccess- 
ful ; that it experiences repeated failures at home 
and in every quarter of the world. 


THE FRUITS OF INTERFERENCE, 


“The Emperor’s versatility and many-sided- 
ness are universally known, but though it is hu- 
manely impossible that he should have a thor 
ough knowledge of the numerous subjects in 
which he takes an active interest, he considers 
himself the highest authority in Germany on 
foreign and home policy, on military and naval 
matters, on administration and law, on theology 
and education, on archeology and sociology, on 
painting and architecture, on sculpture and mu- 
sic, on the drama and stage management, and on 
many other subjects too numerous to be men- 
tioned. Whether it is his boundless confidence 
in the superiority of his own judgment, or wheth- 
er it is his opinion that his exalted position 
should, ¢pso facto, enable him to be the summus 
arbiter in omnibus rebus, seems doubtful. At any 
rate, it is certain that he considers himself the 
highest authority in all these matters and many 
more, and that he strives strenuously to impose, 
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if not his views, his predilections and his tastes, 
at least his will, by all means in his power on 
the experts of the nation and on the nation it- 
self.” 

The result of his continual interference is that 
he has made himself thoroughly disliked. He 
has attempted to treat the city of Berlin as a 
powerful noble might treat an insignificant vil- 
lage on his estate; and the Berliners, in return, 
indulge in lively Schadenfreude at every failure 
of his policy. As an example of the Kaiser’s 
domineering disposition, the writer gives the 
following instance : 

«At one time the Emperor wished to have 
more churches built in Berlin, and after ad- 
monishing the local authorities in vain to build 
more churches, tried to revive an obsolete law 
dating from the sixteenth century, when Berlin 
was hardly bigger than Windsor is now, accord- 
ing to which the town was compelled to provide 
a certain number of churches in proportion to 
the number of the inhabitants. In attempting 
to put this old act into practise, it came to a 
lawsuit with Berlin, which, on the last appeal, 
was won by the town.” 

The Kaiser has actually proscribed Haupt- 
mann’s plays, while trashy dramas glorifying 
the Hohenzollerns are given free runs in the 
state theaters. The following is another instance 
given by the writer : 

«“ When William II. had inspected the newly- 
erected building of the Reichstag, and had pub- 
licly stigmatized it as the ne plus ultra of bad 
taste, the architects of Berlin gave a great dinner 
to the designer, at the end of which a huge model 
of the Reichstag, composed of table delicacies, 
made its appearance, with the legend written on 
it, ‘The ne plus ultra of good taste.’ ” 


THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. 


The writer quotes Bismarck’s description of 
Napoleon III. as fitting exactly the present oc- 
cupant of the German throne, and adds: 

«These threatening armaments of Germany, 
together with the numerous ambitious, if not 
aggressive, declarations of the Emperor and his 
chief officials, have led to a new political con- 
stellation in Europe which seems to bode the 
coming isolation of Germany. Besides, the anti- 
British agitation and Germany’s ambitions in 
South Africa and other parts of the world have 
been largely responsible for the unification of 
Great Britain and her colonies, an event which 
is by no means desired by German statesmen, 
while the drawing together of Great Britain and 
the United States can be directly traced to the 
aggressive anti-Anglo-Saxon world policy of the 
German Emperor, It is evident that the indis- 












cretions of German policy have brought about 


results which are the reverse of what was ex. ° 


pected and intended by their author.” 





HOW UNCLE SAM FEEDS HIS SAILORS. 


T is the boast of American naval officers that, 
our blue-jackets are the best-paid, best-clothed, 
and best-cared-for body of sailor men in the 
world, and the facts brought out in the article 
contributed to Gunton’s for October, by Mrs. 
George M. Stackhouse, entitled “How Uncle 
Sam Feeds His Sailors,” go far to substantiate 
the claim. 

«The navy ration,” says the writer, “is, of 
course, provided for by law, and the daily diet 
of the enlisted man must conform, in some de- 
gree, to this prescribéd régime; but infinite is 
the variety and ample is the dietary realm of 
Jack the Sailor. As compared with the daily 
bill of fare of the workingman on shore, the 
odds are greatly in favor of the sailor. Should 
he be inclined to grumble at his daily fare, it 
must be from caprice of appetite, for what lab- 
oring man enjoys better and more wholesome 
food? His food must be well cooked, for no 
bad cooks are allowed In the navy. Where a 
cook is incompetent, he is reported, for Jack 
Tar’s stomach must be kept in a healthy condi- 
tion, if our ships are to be manned with a sturdy 
lot of sailors. His food must be of the best 
quality, for it is no secret that Uncle Sam de- 
mands the best article in the market, and gets it. 
The larger ships of the navy now have refriger- 
ating plants of sufficient capacity to carry fresh 
meat that will ordinarily last from the time of 
leaving one port till another is reached. In re- 
cent years, the means of keeping fresh vegetables 
at sea for a long time have also been greatly im- 
proved, so that fresh provisions are served out 
at such times and in such quantities as to vary 
the sea ration. It can no longer be said that 
the men of the navy, when at sea, are compelled 
to live entirely on sea food which, as everybody 
knows, consists of various tinned meats and 
vegetables. 


’ 


THE MESSING SYSTEM. 


“The messing system on board a big man-of- 
war is as complex and complete as the table 
service of a big hotel. The modern war-ship, 
with its five or six hundred persons on board, 
must be a floating hotel and storehouse in itself. 
Every vessel of the navy, is required by the 
regulations governing the navy to have a gen- 
eral messing system. The enlisted men on ship 
are divided into squads of about twenty eacli. 
forming amess, Chief petty officers and officers’ 




















included in this division. 


servants are not 
Every mess has one or two petty officers at its 


table, who fare like the men. Every mess has 
its special messman who brings the food from 
the galley and serves it at the table. It is also 
the messman’s duty to see that the mess-table 
and mess-gear are clean and in order. The 
messes on board ship are under the direct su- 
pervision of the commissary department, which 
is under the control of the pay officers.” 


JACK’S DAILY BILL OF FARE. 


It is very evident that the food served to the 
enlisted men lacks neither in wholesomeness 
nor in variety. 

«The food of the enlisted man ona ship of the 
("nited States navy is purchased, cooked, and 
served entirely at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, the cost being about thirty cents a day for 
each man. As for variety, nourishment, and a 
liberal allowance, the list below will show for it- 
self. Three times a day Jack receives a full 
meal, which may consist of some of the follow- 
ing articles allowed daily to each person: ‘One 
pound and a quarter of salt or smoked meat, 
with three ounces of dried, or six ounces of 
canned, fruit, and three gills of beans or peas, or 
twelve ounces of flour; or one pound of pre- 
served meat, with three ounces of dried or six 
ounces of canned fruit and twelve ounces of rice, 
or eight ounces of canned vegetables, or four 
ounces of desiccated vegetables ; together with 
one pound of biscuit, two ounces of butter, four 
ounces of sugar, two ounces of coffee or cocoa, 
or one-half ounce of tea and one ounce of con- 
densed milk or evaporated cream ; and a weekly 
allowance of one-half pound of macaroni, four 
ounces of cheese, four ounces of tomatoes, one- 
half pint of vinegar, one-half pint of pickles, 
one-half pint of molasses, four ounces of salt, 
one-quarter ounce of pepper, and one-half ounce 
of dry mustard.’ 

“These fresh provisions may be substituted 
whenever practicable : For one and one-quarter 
pounds of salt or smoked meat or one pound of 
preserved meat, one and three-quarter pounds of 
fresh meat; in lieu of the article usually issued 
with salt, smoked or preserved meat, fresh vege- 
tables of equal value ; for one pound of biscuit, 
one and one-quarter pounds of soft bread or 
eighteen ounces of flour ; for three gills of beans 
or peas, twelve ounces of flour or rice, or eight 
ounces of canned vegetables; and for twelve 
ounces of flour or rice, or eight ounces of canned 
vegetables, three gills of beans or peas. 

To enlisted men of the engineer and dynamo 
force, standing watch between 8 o'clock at night 
and 8 o’clock in the morning, when the ship is 
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under steam, the following is allowed in addi- 
tion to their daily ration: One ounce of coffee 
or cocoa, two ounces of sugar, four ounces of 
hard bread or its equivalent, and four ounces of 
preserved meat or its equivalent.” 





THE BUSINESS SIDE OF CITY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


HE fact that the school system of a city is 
a business organization is too generally 
lost sight of by the taxpayers. In New York 
City the Board of Education handles nearly 
$39,000,000 a year, in Chicago more than $13,- 
000,000, in Philadelphia nearly $5,000,000, and 
in lesser cities the expenditure is proportionate. 
Commenting on these facts in the current num- 
ber of the Forum, Mr. C. B. Gilbert inquires 
how the affairs of private corporations handling 
equivalent sums of money in these various cities 
are administered by their officers. The boards 
of directors of such corporations, as every one 
knows, vote on all matters of policy ; their func- 
tion is legislative. The execution of decisions, 
on the other hand, is left altogether to execu- 
tive officers, who are responsible for results. 

Mr. Gilbert’s account of how the details of 
business are managed for schools is interesting : 

“First, there is a board of education corre- 
sponding to the board of directors of a private 
corporation. In very many cities this board is 
very large, in some cases as large as seventy. 
It is divided into numerous committees, as many 
as can be devised, in order, if possible, to give 
each member a chairmanship. These commit- 
tees combine, in an indescribable and confusing 
way, legislative and executive duties. One com- 
mittee hires all the janitors; another buys all 
supplies of a certain kind; another supervises 
high schools; another provides the instruction 
in German ; another provides the instruction in 
manual training ; another decides upon and pur- 
chases text-books; another employs teachers ; 
and so on, ad infinitum. The men holding posi- 
tions as chairmen and members of the commit- 
tees are selected from all walks of life, commonly 
the lower, and often with absolutely no knowl- 
edge of the subjects assigned to their commit- 
tees. They proceed to pass upon all kinds of 
subjects, even those requiring expert and tech- 
nical knowledge, with the wisdom of owls and 
the fatuity of the ostrich, and then to put their 
decisions into execution. 

“JT have heard discussions upon such tech- 
nical subjects as ventilation and school hygiene 
by members of a school board who attempted 
both to legislate and to carry their decisions 
into execution, which discussions, if exactly 
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quoted, would make the success of any vaude- 
ville theater. I had once the experience of see- 
ing cooking and sewing put out of the schools 
of the city in which I was superintendent, be- 
cause I had unwisely called the subjects ‘do- 
mestic economy,’ and the members of the board 
did not know what the term meant. It is not 
uncommon for even respectable, honest, and 
thoroughly well-meaning people to do the most 
absurd and injurious things as the result of the 
methods of organization and administration 
which put upon them duties for which they are 
wholly unfit. I have known men to be placed 
upon committees, with the duty of selecting 
text-books to be used in schools, who could 
scarcely write their names, much less intelli- 
gently read the text-books submitted. I have 
known others to be members of committees on 
courses of study, though they could scarcely 
distinguish W ebster’s spelling-book from a Greek 
alphabet. I have known upon committees 
charged with the duty of building schoolhouses 
costing many thousands of dollars men who 
have never been able to make a respectable liv- 
ing, and could not properly supervise the con- 
struction of a hen-coop.” 


THE IDEAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


After showing up some of the absurdities of 
our present systems of school administration, 
Mr. Gilbert outlines a system such as he would 
like to see adopted in our great cities, the main 
points of which are as follows : 

“In both the educational and the business de- 
partments of school administration there should 
be executive officers, with powers similar to 
those of the president of the Steel Company, 
men selected on account of their particular quali- 
fications for the duties involved and endowed 
with adequate authority. 

“The business side should have, in large 
cities at least, a business manager.—a man of 
financial and business training, who should be 
the general head of all the business. That is, 
he should let contracts for furnishing supplies 
and for building schoolhouses ; he should have 
entire charge of the janitorial force ; he should 
be able to employ architects and other special- 
ists whenever needed ; he should be responsible 
for keeping the building in repair; he should 
see that the funds of the board are properly 
cared for; in short, he should be the business 
executive. 

«On the educational side, the superintendent 
of schools should be such executive. It goes 


without saying that the school superintendent 
should be an educational expert; that is, he 
should be a well-educated man in the common 
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sense, preferably a university graduate. He 
should have had experience in teaching, and to 
some extent in supervision. He should be a 
student of education in. both the theoretical and 
the practical sense. He should be sufficiently a 
man of affairs to be able to advise the board as 
to the needs of schoolhouses and school appli- 
ances; he should, in short, be an educational 
expert. He should hold his office,— without 
danger of removal, except for serious derelic- 
tion,—for a sufficiently long time to be able to 
demonstrate his organizing ability and the value 
of his educational notions, and he should be held 
responsible for the general educational results 
within the schools. That he may be held so re- 
sponsible, he should be given the requisite 
authority. This authority should include the 
right to appoint all teachers and subordinate 
officials on the educational side, such as super- 
visors and principals, subject to the approval of 
the board of education. He should have the 
power to suspend and remove all such employees 
for cause,—which term should include inefii- 
ciency as well as insubordination or moral 
fault,—still subject to the approval of the board 
and to proper civil-service laws. He should 
have the power, after proper cousultation with 
his associates, to prepare and administer courses 
of study and to select text books for use in the 
schools ; and he should be the final authority in 
matters relating to methods of instruction, school 
discipline, gradation, promotion, and the like. 
The powers and duties of these executive officers 
should be fixed by law. 

“Tt seems strange that it should be necessary 
even to present such a statement as this. Ina 
large business concern no other plan would be 
considered foramoment. Imagine the directors 
of a railroad attempting, in solemn assembly, to 
appoint all brakemen ; buy the lubricating oil, 
and give orders for the printing of tickets ; going 
personally to Podunk or Painted Post to see 
whether a plank was needed in the station plat- 
form, and then looking around for some politi- 
cal or personal friend to whom could be given 
the job of putting it in. Imagine them endeav- 
oring to solve the intricacies of a time-sheet, or 
insisting upon being consulted when it became 
necessary to sidetrack a freight train. Yet these 
actions would be scarcely more absurd than the 
ordinary business and educational management 
of school boards working through sub-com- 
mittees. 

“The theory underlying the management of 
most public affairs is wholly different from that 
underlying the management of private or cor- 
porate affairs. That of the latter is that it is 
necessary to be able to fix responsibility ; that 

















men in executive positions must be given au- 
thority in order that they may be held respon- 
sible for results. The theory, apparently, and 
in many cases certainly, underlying the organi- 
zation of public business is that it is best to 
avoid the possibility of fixing responsibility. 
Many public officials do not like to be held re- 
sponsible,—naturally, and with evident reason, 
—and public business is so organized as to en- 
able the guilty or incompetent to escape detec- 
tion, because no one is responsible.” 





PROFESSIONAL WOMEN AND THE HOUSING 
PROBLEM. 


|* New York, of all American cities, the hous- 

ing problem is most acute, and there also 
special phases of the problem have been devel- 
oped which in other cities are as yet quite un- 
known. One of these is the matter of securing 
suitable accommodations for the 20,000 educated 
women wage-earners, artists, writers, musicians, 
teachers and students who go about their daily 
tasks in the metropolis. An article in the Arena 
for October, by Miss R. H. Knorr, shows what 
is being attempted by various agencies in the 
direction of providing homes for the large per- 
centage of these professional women in New 
York who are without visible family ties. It is 
clearly brought in this article that until very 
recently nothing whatever has been done to sup- 
ply the peculiar needs of this important class on 
any adequate scale. 

‘“When one considers to what an extent a 
woman’s physical well-being reacts on the effi- 
ciency of her work, and furthermore, that home- 
like surroundings in the hours of rest mean so 
much to a woman who spends the larger part of 
her day in office or shop, it is incomprehensible 
that the awakening social conscience, which is 
beginning to interest itself in the housing of 
working people in general, should be so slow to 
recognize the needs of the unattached women 
workers. Whatever has been done in this line 
has been done for the underpaid, in the form of 
working girls’ boarding houses, and so-called 
‘homes,’ generally under religious or charitable 
auspices. Nor has the business aspect of this 
phase of the housing question in cities been con- 
sidered to any extent, for while clubs and apart- 
ments abound for men of all ranks, ranging 
from Mills hotels to the most luxurious ‘dens,’ 
apartments adapted to the needs of unattached 
women, and more especially the great army of 
women workers, are, with a few notable excep- 
tions, still on paper. The boarding house or 
the furnished room have so far been the chief 
agencies in catering to the physical needs of the 
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majority of unattached women who have neither 
the time nor the means of making a home for 
themselves elsewhere. The intolerable gossip 
of the one and the discomforts and chilling at- 
mosphere of the other are too well known to 
call for more than passing mention here. But 
the whole truth has not yet been told, and per- 
haps never will be, of isolated lives passed amid 
such cheerless surroundings while battling for 
the daily bread. The tragedy of the hall bed- 
room is still unwritten.” 


” 


THE ‘‘ BACHELOR GIRL AND HER CHAFING-DISH. 


The widespread revolt from such conditions 
led to the codperative flat for «bachelor girls,” 
and this institution has many advantages. 

“This colonizing of girls has much in its 
favor. Codperation here, as elsewhere, means 
more for your money’s worth. And as the ar- 
rangement is understood to be temporary, small 
hitches are easily overlooked. Less can be said 
in favor of this departure on a permanent basis, 
for the result is apt to be disastrous if time re- 
veals serious differences in taste and tempera- 
ment between the codperators. But in those 
rare cases where two entirely congenial women 
come together, an ideal union is formed that of- 
fers perhaps the final solution of the housing 
problem for unattached women.” 

One of the model tenements erected in New 
York several years ago was set aside for self- 
supporting women. Forty out of forty-five 
apartments in this building, of one, two, or three 
rooms each, with an average rental of ninety- 
three cents per room per week, are occupied by 
unattached women, most of whom are bread- 
winners with moderate salaries, including nurses, 
teachers, clerks, dressmakers, and literary work- 
ers. Good order obtains and the rent is prompt- 
ly paid by the tenants, without exception. 


HOTELS EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN. 


Several years ago a corporation was organized, 
with a capital of four hundred thousand dollars, 
for the purpose of erecting in the city of New 
York one or more hotels “for the exclusive ac- 
commodation of women, especially of those who 
either maintain themselves, or are preparing to 
do so, in artistic, literary, educational, profes- 
sional, mercantile, and kindred pursuits.” 

This is a purely business enterprise and prom- 
ises to yield a fair increase on the investment. 
The first hotel to be completed by the company 
was opened.in March, 1903, every room for per- 
manent guests having been engaged long in ad- 
vance. This first building, the “Hotel Martha 
Washington,” is a fire-proof, twelve-story struc- 
ture, accommodating about five hundred guests. 
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One hundred rooms are reserved for transient 
use. There is a restaurant for the general pub- 
lic, a dining-room for the guests, and a dainty 
tea-room. If the success of this pioneer hotel 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE NEW YORK HOTEL FOR WOMEN, THE 
“MARTHA WASHINGTON.” 


warrants the undertaking, the same company 
proposes to erect others in different parts of 
New York, adapting each to the varying stand- 
ards of living and thus eventually providing for 
all the self-supporting women in the city. 


COLONIZATION AND IRRIGATION. 
“HE success of the Salvation Army in start- 
ing colonies of small farmers on the irri- 
gated lands of the West was described in this 
Review for November, 1902. Commander 
Booth-Tucker, who was one of the first to dis- 
cern the possibilities of irrigation for groups of 
worthy but moneyless settlers, gathered for the 
most part from our overcrowded cities, delivered 
an address at the recent Irrigation Congress on 
“The Relation of Colonization to Irrigation.” 
The keynote of this address, which is printed 
in the October number of /orestry and Irrigation, 
is its emphasis on the importance of population 
as a necessary adjunct to the successful develop- 
ment of irrigation schemes. The trouble in the 
past has been that the settlement of irrigated 
regions has lagged because of the idea that only 

men with capital could develop the land. 

“The most that the capitalist, or land-owner, 
or irrigationist has been willing to do in the 
past has been to bring the water to the land, 
and accept time payments for the latter from 
the settler. Further than this they have been 
unwilling to venture. And hence the coloni- 
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zation of irrigated lands has been almost en- 
tirely limited to farmers possessing capital. 
«This has -had several serious disadvantages. 


WHAT THE SMALL FARMER CAN DO. 


“1, Irrigation lends itself much more readily 
to the small intensive farm than to the large 
ranch from which such settlers usually come. 

“2. The small farmer, who is not too high- 
toned to cultivate the land himself, will succeed 
where the gentleman farmer, who employs hired 
labor and sends his children to college, will fail, 
even though the latter may control ten times as 
much land as the former and possess a few 
thousand dollars. Give the former a chance, 
select him with care, and back him with, say, 
five hundred dollars cash for a start, and he will 
succeed better than the latter every time. 
With ample funds for irrigation now in sight, 
and with some of our brainiest engineers work- 
ing out extensive plans, what our arid West 
calls for is not the non-resident gentleman 
farmer with his staff of cowboys, but the resi- 
dent twenty-acre, horny-handed son of the soil, 
who does not consider it beneath his own or his 
children’s dignity to drive the plow, milk the 
cow, and earn an honest living by his sweat of 
brain and brow.” 


RESULTS OF THE SALVATION ARMY EXPERIMENT. 


The outcome of the efforts made by the Salva- 
tion Army to place worthy settlers on irrigated 
lands is described as follows: 

«“ Now scientific colonization uses the worthy 
family that has no cash. It says in brief: 
‘Place this waste labor upon the waste land by 
means of waste capital, and thereby convert this 
trinity of waste into a unity of production.’ It 
has been argued, on the other hand, that, first, 
they would not go; second, they would not stay; 
third, they would not work; and last, but by 
no means least, they would not pay. We set to 
work, some six years ago, to put our theories 
into practice, and are now able to say positively, 
after more than five years’ experience, that they 
have gone and stayed, they have worked and paid. 
Even the comparatively few failures we have 
encountered have been a valuable education to 
us, and we are now in a position to handle the 
largest schemes with self-sacrificing and expert 
managers to direct the same, and with a practi- 
cal code of regulations to guard us from the 
rocks on which so many similar enterprises have 
been wrecked. 

«Our three colonies are located in Colorado, 
California, and Ohio, and comprise nearly three 
thousand acres of land, on which about four 
hundred men, women, and children have been 
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settled. On the first two colonies every family 
is entirely self-supporting, and the repayments 
have amounted to considerably more than 
$20,000. 

‘On the California colony last year the set- 
tlers averaged a cash income of $850 per family, 
each twenty-acre farm being worth, with its im- 
provements, about $3,000. The Colorado farms 
are worth from $2,000 to $5,000, according to 
their location and improvements. On the town 
site have been established some twenty country 
stores, most of which are operated by colonists. 
A commercial club has been formed for the 
development of the business interests of the set- 
tlement. Their turn-over last year amounted to 
about $200,000, while the railroad received 
about $50,000 for freight from our little coun- 
try depot. 


INCREASE IN LAND VALUES. 


«On the California colony a thirty-acre tract 
has recently been sold for $4,650, including 
orchard, farmhouse, and other improvements, 
being at the rate of $155 an acre for land which 
cost us some five years previously $50 an acre. 
I mention these facts to prove that we were not 
over sanguine when we argued that land thus 
thickly settled would by its own rapid increase 
in value amply protect the investor against loss. 
Thus, even supposing that the colonist himself 
could not or would not pay, the populating of 
the land would so add to its value that in the 
course of a few years it could be sold for a suf- 
ficient sum to cover the colonist’s entire indebt- 
edness and leave him a handsome margin with 
which to make a new start. 

“The further extension of colonization will 
depend, not on land being available, nor on the 
ability to secure colonists, but on the supply of 
capital. That this can be safely invested we 
think we have sufficiently demonstrated. 

“That there is land in abundance admirably 
suited for colonization no one will deny. We 
have ourselves under offer two most generous 
donations of land. In one case 50,000 acres of 
land, in another 20,000, have been placed at our 
disposal as a gift; but it would require about 
$500,000 in the one case and $250,000 in the 
other to establish a suitable colony. With this 
money we could place about’ 2,000 settlers (in- 
cluding men, women, and children) upon either 
tract of land, which would then be worth from 
$50 to $100 per acre. Hence it will be readily 
seen that the security for a loan of the above 
amount would be ample, since in the one case 
the value of the donated land thus settled would 
be at least two and one-half million dollars, and 
in the other case not less than one million. There 
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are also vast stretches of rich irrigable land near 
our California and Colorado colonies, while the 
new irrigation projects now on foot will make 
available immense regions with fertile soil and 
salubrious climate, suited in every sense to be 
converted into a veritable poor man’s paradise.” 





DOWIE AND DOWIEISM. 


R. I. K. FRIEDMAN, in the November 

Everybody’s, characterizes John Alexan- 

der Dowie, who has moved his hosts of Zion 

upon New York, and tells the story of his rapid 

rise, of his religious faith, and of his acute busi- 
ness and executive ability. 


THE CAREER OF A LEADER. 


“John Alexander Dowie was born in Edin- 
burgh; he left Scotland for Adelaide, South 
Australia, when he was thirteen, and he clerked 
in that boom town for seven years. If he did 
anything in those days that brought him into 
prominence, it has escaped the records; but 
what he did do was to train himself in business 
methods (being a Scotchman, he had no more to 
be forced into it than a duck into water), and to 
prepare himself for the ministry. To-day he 
has given such a positive demonstration of his 
genius for business that no one can doubt his 
abilities ; and one may ask those who charge 
him with a barefaced and impudent hypocrisy 
why he left commerce for theology unless his 
whole nature had a strong leaning toward 
religion. 

“Some few years afterward, Dowie broke 
loose from the Congregational Church, declar 
ing his intention to make his appeal to the 
masses at large through evangelical work. A\l- 
ready he had a reputation, and his bizarre elo- 
quence, his rough-and-tumble logic, his strong 
personality, won him an immediate victory in 
the field of his choice. His impatience of fet- 
tering authority accounts for the change, and 
he seems only to have been acting in accordance 
with the dictates of his nature. 

“One night, in Melbourne, there swept over 
his consciousness like an inspiration the full 
force of the sixteenth chapter of St. Mark, ‘He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved... . 
In my name shall they cast out devils. ... They 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall re- 
cover.’ His imagination was fired with the idea 
that he was the prophet foretold by Malachi, and 
on this inspiration he founded what is supposi- 
titiously new in his creed and built the founda- 
tion of his really immense fortune. He laid 
hands on his wife’s head, prayed, and cured her 
of headache, and then, as a wit will have it, he 
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proceeded to lay hands on everybody and every- 
thing else. Those who know Dowie say that 
from early life he ‘had visions,’ and that he man- 
ifested all those symptoms which the alienist 
would put under the general head of ‘religious 
hysteria ;’ if this be so, it would offer a plea 
for his sincerity, and whether it be so or not, it 
is known that certain deformities and diseases 
due to brain lesions have been afforded a tem- 
porary relief by sudden nervous exaltation, such 
as might come from prayer; but on this aspect 
of the case the limits of this article will not let 
me dwell. 


“THE DIVINE HEALING ASSOCIATION.” 


‘His wife and others cured, and the legions 
of the faithful increasing by virtue of these 
proofs of miraculous powers, Dowie at once 
started to form the Divine Healing Association, 
which developed later on into the larger organ- 
ization of the International Divine Healing As- 
sociation, with John Alexander Dowie, quite as 
a matter of course, for its president. 

‘The next step in the career of the prophet 
was his project to found a great healing center 
in London, and to spread the faith from there 
around the world. He traveled on to San Fran- 
cisco, preaching everywhere along the coast, and 
reached Chicago by easy stages. It was the 
year of the World’s Fair, which brought its 
swarms of heterogeneous visitors to the city. 
It seemed as though the mountains had come 
to Mohammed, and the canny Scotchman was 
far from letting the golden opportunity slip. 
The White City did no more for the fortunes 
of any man than for John Alexander Dowie’s. 
And while the ‘ Doctor,’ whose energies run far 
up in the horse-powers, worked, preached, and 
cured eighteen hours of the twenty-four, his 
corps of well-trained missionaries, his deacons, 
and his disciples were forced to follow at the 
pace their master set. The printing-office worked 
overtime to turn out the divine ‘ Leaves of Heal- 
ing,’ which is Elijah’s official organ, devoted to 
the prophet’s doings and his sayings, accounts 
of his miraculous cures, with the photographs 
and the testimonials of those cured. No patent 
medicine has ever been better advertised, to 
quote the wit that I have quoted before, than 
‘Dowie’s Handy Remedy for all Diseases.’ ” 


PROGRESSIVE GROWTH AND PROSPERITY. 


Dowie’s experiences while a resident of the 
Woodlawn district of Chicago are then described 
—the complaints to the authorities against him 
and his arrests (about one hundred in number) 
for the alleged violation of municipal ordinances. 
In spite of all this, he prospered. 
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“From Woodlawn, Elijah the Second moved 
his abode northward to Michigan Avenue and 
Sixteenth Street, rented the commodious St. 
Paul’s Church, then degenerated into the base 
uses of a storehouse, and from this tabernacle 
as a center, Dowie’s institutions spread on both 


sides of the boulevard for six blocks. There 
was the Zion Press, the Zion Bank, Zion College, 
Zion schools, Zion homes, and the huge Impe- 
rial Hotel on Park Row was finally absorbed 
for a divine hospice of healing. It was Zion 
Avenue as effectually as if it had been so named. 

“The prophet had outgrown the International 
Association, so he discarded the scaffolding by 
which he had mounted to the clouds, and with 
proper flourish of trumpets announced the found- 
ing of the Christian Catholic Church of Zion, 
with himself as the general overseer of every- 
thing that appertained to its spiritual, temporal, 
or financial welfare. He was now the absolute 
master of all its properties, the sole owner of all 
of it in fact if not in theory, and he is to-day. 
The Zion Bank, for instance, is a private insti- 
tution owned by the overseer, its stock consist- 
ing of personal notes signed by Dowie and guar- 
anteeing interest to the holder thereof; and the 
bank is typical of all the Zion industries from 
start to finish, from souls, if I may so put it, to 
shoes. In the overseer’s business genius Dowie’s 
flock has just as implicit faith as in his religious 
prophecies—indeed, religion and business, busi- 
ness and religion, are one and inseparable in 
Zion. 

‘Meanwhile St. Paul’s Church grew too small 
for the expanding faith, and one fine day Dowie 
surprised Chicago by calmly stating that he had 
rented the monster hall of the Auditorium for 
his Sunday services. Chicago was still more 
surprised when the overseer filled the place to 
overflowing weekly. 


ZION CITY. 


‘‘However, the overseer of the Christian 
Catholic Church, with characteristic canniness, 
recognized that it would be unwise longer to defy 
a public opinion being intensified against him 
as the days went on by the more energetic 
action of the health authorities ; and, besides, 
he was just at the turning-point where he was 
likely to get the wrong end of free newspaper 
publicity. So the Zion City Land and Invest- 
ment was incorporated,—_John Alexander at the 
head of it, to be sure,—and his agents purchased 
six thousand acres of land, forty-two miles north 
of Chicago, on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
The cost of the property is estimated at a million 
and a quarter, but the overseer raised that on 
his personal notes without seeming difficulty, 























and the whole deal went through with a rush 
and a quiet that must compel admiration as a 
bit of up-to-date promoting. It is characteristic 
of the restorer’s business instincts that he pro- 
poses to dispose of this land in small lots on 
long leases for fifteen times its original cost. 

“Zion City itself is plain and unassuming 
enough ; its newness and its crudities remind 
one of the boom towns of our more Western 
prairies. Instead of the saloons and the dance- 
halls and the theaters, however, there are the 
tabernacle and the hospice, for in Zion all 
worldly amusements are forbidden ; and instead 
of the rougher and more ready Westerner, there 
are the eight thousand mild-eyed, peaceful, weak- 
looking followers of the latter-day Messiah. In 
a word, Zion City may be described as a purely 
religious town, run on a codperative basis,—the 
coéperation ceasing, to the eyes of the vulgar 
and the uninitiated, when the funds get to John 
Alexander Dowie. Each member of Zion pays 
a tithe of his income to the prophet, for Elijah 
levies no charge for his prayers and his cures, 
and all offerings must come by the free will of 
the donors,—a system of finance that has the 
prosperity of its originator to recommend it to 
institutions avowedly secular.” 





COOPERATIVE STORES IN CALIFORNIA. 


tee famous Rochdale experiment in dis- 
tributive codperation,—no longer looked 
upon in England as an experiment,—has been 
repeated at many points in the United States, 
but nowhere, perhaps, so successfully as in Cali- 
fornia, where there are to-day fifty-two local 
stores organized on the codperative plan, with a 
wholesale establishment in San Francisco at the 
head of the system. In the October number of 
Out West, that representative magazine of the 
Pacific coast, we find the following account of 
what is known as the Rochdale movement in 
California : 

“Tt began seven years ago, at a small village 
in the San Joaquin Valley, and the start was 
even humbler than that of the English weavers. 
The name of the village is Dos Palos. The origi- 
nal capital consisted of $10 in cash and $14 in 
produce. At first, the store was opened only 
one night in each week, and frequently the en- 
tire stock was sold on each occasion. Business 
and membership rapidly increased. More capi- 
tal was paid in and the store opened for business 
twice a week, then three times, then every day. 
At the end of six months, an inventory showed: 
Fixtures and building, $100; merchandise and 
cash on hand, $559 ; total, $659. At the end of 
another six months. the capital had grown con- 
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siderably, and a dividend of $160 was divided 
among the stockholders. At the end of thirty 
months, the cash on hand amounted to $1,061 ; 
merchandise, $3,756; fixtures and building, 
$557.22; bills receivable, $1,005.60; total, 
$6,379.82. The date of this report was Janu- 
ary 2, 1899. At this time a new building was 
constructed, 40 by 60 feet, with a hall above. 
At the end of that year the capital amounted to 
$12,930.25. 

“The enterprise was then well established, 
and has continued to expand ever since The 
capital on the first of last January was $20,000, 
and the gain in business larger in proportion 
than the increase in capital. 

‘Having learned the secret of codperation, 
the Dos Palos settlers began to extend it in other 
directions. In 1902, they added a furniture 
and undertaking department to their store, and 
opened a lumber and fuel yard. During the 
present year, they have started a creamery which 
handles the product of several hundred cows. 
They have now determined upon a cold-storage 
plant and an ice factory, and are also consider- 
ing plans for a steam laundry. 

«Such things must either die quickly or ex- 
tend in all directions. They simply cannot 
stand still. It is contrary to the laws of the 
universe. And at Dos Palos they appear to 
have taken firm root, and to be likely to extend 
until all the public-spirited members of the com- 
munity have come together in an institution 
through which they will not only buy all they 
consume, but sell all they produce. Not the 
least interesting side of such things is the social 
life growing out of them. It is a business part- 
nership which flowers in brotherhood. Is it 
not delighfful to contemplate what California 
will be when the Dos Palos example shall have 
been followed generally and carried to its logi- 
cal conclusion by a multitude of communities ? 


THE LOS ANGELES COOPERATORS. 


«“ An example of another kind is the institu- 
tion known as the Los Angeles Codperators. 
This was strong to begin with, but gets stronger 
all the time. It started with a considerable 
capital, as was to be expected in a community 
as large as Los Angeles. It does a monthly 
business of about eight thousand dollars, which 
is constantly increasing. In addition to the 
large parent store, it now has two good-sized 
branches in different parts of the city. 

“This company has developed a plan which 
makes it in effect a mammoth department store. 
In addition to its large grocery business, con- 
ducted in its own stores, it has arrangements 
with dealers in every line, from the haperdasher 
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to the agricultural implement man. By throwing 
the trade of its 1,500 members to the ‘associated 
stores,’ it obtains discounts ranging from 5 to 
15 per cent. on all they buy. This goes to 
swell the profits of the codperative stockholders. 
[t is more than likely that in the end they will 
have a big department store of their own, under 
their own roof, with branches in many different 
parts of the city. This would be nothing but 
the legitimate growth which is reasonably to be 
expected. The possibilities in a city as large as 
Los Angeles are almost unlimited.” 


A NEW PARASITE, 


N the last number of the periodical issued by 
the world-famous zodélogical station at Na- 
ples, to publish the results obtained by the in- 
vestigators who come from all countries to study 
the rich fauna and flora of the Italian coast, 
appears an account of a new parasite. 

The writer, Dr. R. T. Ginther, cites such dis- 
tinguished men as Gegenbaur, von Kolliker, and 
Heinrich Miller as the true discoverers of the 
new animal, although it is doubtful whether it 
ought to be called their discovery, inasmuch as 
the scientists in question did not know what they 
had discovered. These scientists had collected 
from the Mediterranean Sea quantities of a cer- 
tain fragile mollusk called phyllishée, a some- 
_ what anomalous shellfish that lacks a shell, and 
like many of the marine mollusca, is exquisitely 
beautiful, being transparent and colorless, but 
thickly dotted over with phosphorescent patches 
that render it luminous at night. 

There was a peculiar structure depending 
from the lower side of the mollusk, the use of 
which was not apparent, but which, it was thought, 
might be some kind of a gland, and might possi- 
bly secrete a fluid to attract the unwary within 
reach of phyllish6e when it desired to eat. 
Other explanations were offered, but the matter 
was dismissed without reaching any definite 
conclusion, 

The writer found that phyllish6e sometimes 
showed no such structure on its ventral side, 
and after giving the specimens a more careful 
examination, found it was not a part of the 
mollusk at all, but a separate organism attached 
to it, and the organism was one of the jelly- 
fishes. 

The jellyfish family presents many different 
forms, and different species may appear quite 
dissimilar at first glance, and anatomical study 
may be necessary to establish the relationship 
of different kinds. They are among the most 


delicate creatures that live in the sea, often mere 
animate films that would collapse into a shape- 
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less mass if not supported by the buoyancy of 
the water, but they have great tenacity of life 
and have persisted for ages against the storms 
and stresses of the ocean as well as the hostile 


attacks of other animals. They are phosphores- 
cent, and as many species have the habit of trav- 
eling in large companies, they often present the 
appearance of a submerged bit of the Milky Way 
as they drift through the water at night. Many 
kinds possess stinging cells, from which threads 
like minute harpoons are thrown out against the 
enemy, producing the effect of an electric shock 
that may amount to an. electrocution ; so the 
initiated, at least, keep at a respectful distance. 
But parasitism has not been known among them, 
and it was most unexpected to find this new 
one attached to the mollusk. 

Mnestra is shaped like an open umbrella, with 
the mouth at the end of the handle and a ten- 
tacle floating at the end of each of the four 
radial canals, which have the same position as 
the side of an umbrella. 

By means of its mouth it attaches itself to 
phyllishée just beneath the junction of the cso- 
phagus and stomach, and there it sucks blood 
and cells from the tissues of its host. 

It has stinging cells, but they are on the out- 
side of the umbrella surface, not in a position 
to be used against the host, although they can 
be used against an approaching enemy, and the 
writer notes that they were so used in at least 
one instance, the mollusk purposely turning its 
parasitized side toward the intruder. On this 
account, it may be that the relation between 
them is of mutual advantage. 

This type of jellyfish usually swims by con- 
tracting and expanding the top of the umbrella ; 
but the parasite, carried about by its host, has 
no occasion to swim, still it contracts in the 
same way, and the writer thinks the contrac- 
tions aid in drawing blood from the host, and 
compares the change in the use of the umbrella 
with an adaptation in the life history of certain 
crustacea, where appendages originally devised 
for swimming become converted into organs for 
mastication. 

The writer was puzzled to know how mnestra 
and phyllishée get together, for even if the jelly- 
fish swims independently when young, it must 
be a weak swimmer, while phyllishée is more 
active, and could escape unless there were many 
parasites present, and that was not the case. 

But the germ cells of many of these ani- 
mals can creep or swim about, and examination 
showed that germ cells had penetrated within the 
body of the host, and were developing there. 
Between this development inside, and the sub- 
sequent attachment outside, of the body of the 

















host, there is probably a period when the jelly- 
fish leads a free existence, because small shells 
of a pelagic organism were found in the stomach 
of one parasite which must have attached itself 
only a short time before, for it could not have 
obtained such food from the body of the host. 


BIRDS AS INSECT-CATCHERS. 


HE value of our native birds as devourers 
of noxious insects is too often lost sight 
of. Those who plead for the protection of the 
birds base some of their strongest arguments on 
the services rendered by the feathered tenants 
of our fields and forests in ridding the farmer 
of some of his most destructive pests. Such an 
argument is pressed by Mr. Louis Windmiller 
in an article contributed by him to the Outlook 
(New York) of October 10. After alluding to 
the fact that robins have a relish for the poison- 
ous beetle which causes the death of the cow as 
soon as it enters her stomach, Mr. Windmiller 
proceeds to enumerate certain other insect- 
destroyers among our wild birds, as follows : 

« The rose-breasted grosbeak, too often shot for 
its plumage, has a predilection for potato-bugs. 
Of summer birds none are more beneficial than 
swallows ; with open beak one of these tiny 
birds will absorb during its rapid flight all 
moths and mosquitoes it encounters. Their an- 
noyance will cease wherever swallows congre- 
gate. Roosting under eaves, they like to use 
the clay for the construction of their homes. 
Of this material moistened piles should be pro- 
vided convenient to barns -and outhouses in 
springtime. Martins and thrushes also are use- 
ful ; the cuckoo will feed on caterpillars so hairy 
as to be despised by almost all other birds. 
When the stomachs of cuckoos were opened by 
Professor Beal in the Bureau of Agriculture, 
they were lined with the fur of caterpillars. 
Woodpeckers live on ants. 

“The kingbird is by nature a fly-catcher. 
Contents of the gizzards of 238 meadow larks 
consisted, 73 per cent. of grasshoppers, etc., and 
27 per cent. of vegetable food. The consump- 
tion by them and American sparrows of weed- 
seed is as useful as the destruction of insects ; 
in either case, birds save the farmer much labor. 

«Shrikes are called the butchers of insects 
because they harpoon living locusts with hooked 
bills, and preserve what they cannot eat at once 
for rainy days to come. A catbird will enjoy 
cherries, but for every single cherry he picks he 
will consume a thousand worms. All summer 
birds protect the foliage of elm trees against 
beetles, insuring a continuance of their cooling 
shade. Goat-suckers, that formerly had the repu- 
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tation of taking milk, have been found catching 


flies that torment cattle. Some harm is done by 
some birds, but more good than harm is done 
even by the most obnoxious.” 





A HOSPITAL AND CRECHE FOR BIRDS. 
* WOMAN'S Novel Profession” is the 
title which Miss Lena Shepstone gives 
in the Girls’ Realm to the work of Miss Virginia 
Pope : 

‘In the very center and heart of her busy 
city, she has established a hospital and boarding 
house for birds. At the time of writing, the 
hospital contains over six hundred patients and 
the boarding house some four thousand feath- 
ered pets. The latter are sent to the house by 
their owners while on their holidays. The charge 
made is from one shilling to half a crown per 
week, which includes board and lodging and all 
attendance. The most interesting department 
of this novel and fascinating institution is the 
hospital. It comprises several wards,—large, 
light rooms for the convalescents, and small, 
darkened compartments for the contagious cases 
and the patients requiring rest and quietude. 
About the main wards are arranged the private 
wards,—airy cages, with lofty perches, and dark 
boxes with hot-water bottles, mattresses, cotton 
pillows, and warm flannel coverings.” 

The medical diagnosis is surprisingly like 
what is observed with human patients. The 
bird’s tongue is examined; its digestion and 
appetite are watched. Pills are given in grapes 
or mixed with food. In surgical cases, “the 
birds are usually operated upon without chloro- 
form ;” only in very serious cases is it used. 
“In nine cases out of ten,” according to the 
bird specialist, “a broken wing or leg can be 
saved.” Miss Pope has taken courses in home- 
opathy and in allopathy ; she has doctored and 
cured several thousands of birds. She has sat 
up all night with a Mexican parrot, originally 
worth £50, which was dangerously ill. Besides 
keeping a birds’ boarding house and_ school, 
Miss Pope trains backward or untidy birds. 





STUDIES IN BIRD-SONG. 


T is a charming diversion from the usually 
solid articles of the London Quarterly Review 
when Mr. Robert McLeod favors us with an es- 
say on the development of bird-song. He re- 
views two works on the subject by Mr. Charles 
A. Witchell, who defines bird-song as the whole 
range of voice in birds. He suggests that the 
first vocal sounds were cries of terror or anger. 
To the danger-signal and combat cry is added 
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the call note. These three strands have been 
woven into the song of most of our birds. 


MIMICRY IN BIRDS. 


Imitation is represented as one of the princi- 
pal sources of musical composition among birds: 

‘‘ The warblers have, as we might expect, much 
in common in their voices; and the sedge- 
warbler, a mighty singer, is a gifted mimic. 
There is practically no limit to the variety of 
sounds it can reproduce. We have listened to its 
extraordinary song—a medley of many strains— 
when twilight was deepening into darkness, 
and have been entranced. It is impossible to 
describe it,—rapid, of many tones, of mani- 
fold lights and shades, of varied cadences, re- 
producing with absolute fidelity the songs of 
neighbor birds, in some cases apparently ar- 
ranged in a preconcerted order. Buntings imi- 
tate pipits; greenfinches and yellow-hammers 
have similar voices ; and we know that in winter 
they seek their food in the same places, and 
hear each other’s calls. So imitative is the jay 
in a wild state that it has been known to intro- 
duce into its song not only the shrill whew of the 
kite, the scream of the buzzard, and the hooting 
of the owl, but the bleating of the lamb and the 
neighing of the horse. A sparrow, we are told, 
educated under a linnet, hearing by accident a 
goldfinch sing, developed a song that was a 
mixture of the songs of these two birds; while 
another, brought up in a cage of canaries, sang 
like a canary, only better; a third, reared in a 
cage close to a skylark, imitated with surprising 
success the skylark’s song, but interrupted the 
strain with its own call notes. . . . Animal cries, 
too, have been imitated. The roar of the ostrich 
and of the lion, it is. said, are so similar that even 
Hottentots are sometimes unable to discriminate 
between them.” 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S REPERTORY. 


Mr. Witchell is undoubtedly a bold man. He 
has not feared to attempt a description of the 
witchery of the nightingale’s song. The prose- 
writer has rushed in where even poets feared to 
tread ; and we are grateful to the reviewer for 
reproducing the passage which follows : 

The fullness of tone which the nightingale displays 
interferes with the accuracy of imitation in many in- 
stances ; and, indeed, so wonderful is the song that the 
listener is apt to forget all else than the supreme im- 
pulse and passion of the singer. Perhaps the surround- 
ings of the bird increase the effect. The murmur of 


the stream ; the soft moonlight which bathes the dewy 
meaduw and sheds white waves across the woodland 
track, checkered with shadows of clustering fresh May 
leaves,—these are suitable features in the realm of this 
monarch of song, and increase the effect. 


Now it pro- 
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longs its repetitions till the wood rings. Now its note 
seems as soft as a kiss; now it is a loud shout, per- 
chance a threat (rrrrrr); now a soft peewu, peeuu, 
swelling in an amazing crescendo. Now it imitates 


bubbling notes of the nuthatch. The scientific investi- 
gator is abashed by this tempestuous song, this wild 
melody, the triumph-song of Nature herself, piercing 
beyond the ear, right to the heart. It is pleading now! 
But no, it is declamatory ; now weird, now fierce ; tri- 
umphant, half merry. One seems to hear it chuckle, 
mock, and defy almost in the same breath. 


WHY BIRDS SING. 


The reviewer thinks that the influence of love 
on the evolution of bird-song has been much ex- 
aggerated. In the case of migrants, the male 
bird sings rapturously before the arrival of the 
female, but ‘as a matter of fact, it is not till 
courtship is over, the nest built, and domestic 
cares begun that the bird utters its full heart. 
. . . The perfect melody is not that of one who 
woos, but of one who has won. . . . Song, which 
in its highest display belongs to the spring of 
the year, is uttered in the main by the adult 
male. It is probably a manifestation of vigor 
and exuberant vitality. It is the overflow of 
the new life and contagious gladness, which the 
springtide, with its abundance of food and its 
bright sunshine, bring to the healthy bird.” 


THE SCIENTIST SOLVING THE FOOD 
PROBLEMS. 


‘¢ | T has been said that mankind is never more 

than three months removed from abject 
starvation.” From this ancient truism Mr. Ray 
Stannard Baker, in the November Harper's, de- 
tails some of the numerous ways by which 
science is supplementing the lessening food sup- 
ply, and comes quickly to the remarkable ex- 
periments of Professor Nobbe, of Forest Acade- 
my, Tharandt, in Saxony. He describes Professor 
Nobbe’s work in part as follows : 

‘In times past investigators of soil and plant 
culture devoted their attention largely to study- 
ing the composition of various kinds of soil- 
to the improvement of fertilizers, and in sug, 
gesting new systems of drainage and water- 
supply. Professor Nobbe has gone a step further 
in advance, declaring that plants will grow? un- 
der certain conditions, just as well without soil 
as with soil. At first glance this may seem 
strange enough, yet here are trees, from eight 
to ten inches in circumference at the base of the 
trunk, growing in clean water, without a sign of 
soil of any description. They stand in rows just 
back of the Forest Academy, and near Professor 
Nobbe’s greenhouse.” 
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MAKING SOIL ACTIVE BY CHEMICALS. 


Tracing many experiments by different scien- 
tists up to the point where it was decided that the 
nodules on plants which grow in soil devoid of 
nitrogen were the result of bacteria in the soil, 
Mr. Baker proceeds : 

«Professor Nobbe took up the work with 
vigor. If these nodules were produced by bac- 
teria, then the bacteria must be present in the 
soil; and if they were not present, would it not 
be possible to supply them by artificial means ? 
In other words, if soil, even worn-out farm 
soil,—or, indeed, pure sand, like that of the sea- 
shore,—could thus be inoculated, as a physician 
inoculates a guinea-pig with anthrax germs, 
would not beans and peas planted there form 
nodules and draw their nourishment from the 
air? It was a somewhat startling idea ; but all 
radically new ideas are startling, and after think- 
ing it over, Professor Nobbe began, in 1888, a 
series of most remarkable experiments, having 
as their purpose the discovery of a practical 
method of soil inoculation. He gathered the 
nodule-covered roots of beans and peas, dried 
and crushed them, and made an extract of them 
in water. Then he prepared a gelatine solution 
with a little sugar, asparagine, and other mate- 
rials, and added the nodule extract. In this 
medium colonies of bacteria at once began to 
grow—bacteria of many kinds. Professor Nobbe 
separated the radiocola—which are oblong in 
shape—and made what is known as a ‘clean 
culture,’—that is, a culture in gelatine consisting 
of billions of these particular germs and no 
others. When he had succeeded in producing 
these clean cultures, he was ready for his actual 
experiments in growing plants. He took a 
quantity of pure sand, and in order to be sure 
that it contained no nitrogen, nor bacteria in 
any form, he heated it to a high temperature 
three different times for six hours, thereby com- 
pletely sterilizing it. This sand he placed in 
three jars. To each of these he added a small 
quantity of mineral food,—the required phos- 
phorus, potassium, iron, sulphur, and so on. To 
the first he supplied no nitrogen at all in any 
form; the second he fertilized with saltpeter, 
which is largely composed of nitrogen in a form 
in which plants may readily absorb it through 
their roots; the third of the jars he inoculated 
with some of his bacteria culture. Then he 
planted beans and awaited the results,—as may 
be imagined, somewhat anxiously. Perfectly 
pure sterilized water was supplied to each jar in 
equal amounts. The seeds sprouted, and for a 
week the young shoots in the three jars were 
almost identical in appearance. But soon after 
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that there was a gradual but striking change. 
The beans in the first jar, having no nitro- 
gen and no inoculation, turned pale and re- 
fused to grow, finally dying down completely,— 
starved for want of nitrogenous food, exactly as 
a man would starve for the lack of the same 
kind of nourishment. The beans in the second 
jar, with the fertilized soil, grew about as they 
would in the garden, all of the nourishment 
having been artificially supplied. But the third 
jar, which had been jealously watched, showed 
really a miracle of growth. It must be remem- 
bered that the soil in this jar was as absolutely 
free of nitrogen as the soil in the first jar, and 
yet the beans flourished greatly, and when some 
of the plants were analyzed they were found to 
be rich in nitrogen. Nodules had formed on 
the roots of the beans in the third or inoculated 
jar only, thereby proving beyond the hope of 
the experimenter that soil inoculation was a 
possibility, at least in the laboratory. 

“With this favorable beginning, Professor 
Nobbe went forward with his experiments with 
renewed vigor. He tried inoculating the soil 
for peas, lupin, vetch, acacia, robinia, and in 
every case the roots formed nodules, and although 
there was absolutely no nitrogen in the soil, the 
plants invariably flourished. 


INOCULATING THE SOIL. 


“ Having thus proved the remarkable efficacy 
of soil inoculation in his laboratory and green- 
houses, where I saw great’ numbers of experi- 
ments still going forward, Professor Nobbe set 
himself to make his discoveries of practical value. 
He gave to his bacteria cultures the name ‘ Ni- 
tragen ’—spelled with an a—and he produced 
separate cultures for each of the important crops 
—peas, beans, vetch, lupin, and clover. In 1894, 
the first of these were placed on the market, and 
they had a considerable sale, although such a 
radical innovation as this, so far out of the or- 
dinary run of agricultural operation, and so al- 
most unbelievably wonderful, cannot be expected 
to spread very rapidly. The cultures are now 
manufactured at one of the great commercial 
chemical laboratories on the river Main. I saw 
some of them in Professor Nobbe’s laboratory. 
They were put up in small glass bottles, each 
marked with the name of the crop for which it 
is especially adapted. The bottle was partly 
filled with the yellow gelatinous substance in 
which the bacteria grow. On the surface of this 
there was a mossylike gray growth, resembling 
mould. This consisted of innumerable millions 
of the little oblong bacteria. A bottle cost about 
fifty cents, and contained enough bacteria for 
inoculating half an acre of land. It must be 
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used within a certain number of weeks after it 
is obtained, while it is still fresh. The method 
of application is very simple. The contents of 
the bottle are diluted with warm water. Then 
the seeds of the beans, clover, or peas, which 
have previously been mixed with a little soil, 
are treated with this solution and thoroughly 
mixed with the soil. After that the mass is par- 
tially dried so that the seeds may be readily 
sown. The bacteria at once begin to propagate 
in the soil, which is their natural home, and by 
the time the beans or peas have put out roots 
they are present in vast numbers, and ready to 
begin the active work of forming nodules. It 
is not known exactly how the bacteria absorb 
the free nitrogen from the air, but they do it 
successfully, and that is the main thing. Many 
German agriculturists have tried Nitragen. One, 
who was skeptical of its virtues wrote to Pro- 
fessor Nobbe that he sowed the bacteria-inocu- 
lated seeds in the form of a huge letter N in the 
midst of his field, planting the rest in the or- 
dinary way. Before a month had passed, that 
N showed up green and big over all the field, 
the plants composing it thriving so much better 
than those around it.” 


THE HOUSE OF VICTOR HUGO. 

IBURCE BEAUGEARD describes in the 
English Illustrated “* La Maison de Victor 
Hugo,” now the property of the city of Paris 
and a public museum. Its contents bear wit- 
ness to the versatility of the great writer. There 
is a desk carved by the great poet himself, orig- 
inally intended for a charity bazar, but kept by 
the poet's wife, who sent a thousand-franc note 
instead. On this desk are the inkstands of A. 














THE HOUSE IN THE PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS, OCCUPIED 
BY VICTOR HUGO FROM 1833 TO 1848. 
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Dumas, Lamartine, George Sand,- and Victor 
Hugo, mounted on one stand by Hugo himself. 
The rooms on the second floor contain specimens 
of the poet's efforts in drawing, painting, wood- 


carving, and even tapestry. ‘‘He paints as he 
writes, with the eyes and imagination of an in- 
tellectual giant.” Théophile Gautier is quoted 
as saying, ‘‘Had Victor Hugo not been a poet, 
he would have been a painter of the first order.” 
His painting materials comprised pen, pencil, 
red chalk, charcoal, and soot. The prevailing 
note of the poet's redecoration of the house is 
described as Oriental and medieval. <A gro- 
tesque example of woodcarving by Hugo is pic- 
tured. The singular fact is recorded that Hugo 
disliked music ; and would never allow a piano 
to be brought into the house. At one of his 
receptions, however, a number of young girls 
sang some choruses, and one of these singers 
was afterward Empress of the French. 


WOMEN AS MATHEMATICIANS. 


HE leading article in the Revue Scientifique 
of September 26 is interesting and emi- 
nently readable. M. Gino Loria treats of female 
mathematicians. It is not simply a series of bi- 
ographies, but is an attempt, more or less seri- 
ous, to answer the question as to whether women 
as mathematicians are really great and capable 
of being leaders. 

‘“‘ Hypatia offers one of the most brilliant, and 
perhaps the most ancient, of the human documents 
to solve the question, to know if in the realm of 
science the woman can perchance attain the high 
summits ; if in a woman’s body lodges one of 
those great souls destined to speak to humanity 
through the centuries ; if, therefore. it is wise 
to encourage or, on the other hand, to restrain 
the tendency,—a tendency more and more accen- 
tuated among the beautiful half of the human 
race, to enroll themselves as solaiers in the search 
for truth, with the secret hope of obtaining the 
marshal’s baton.” 

Hypatia he considers, perhaps, the most note- 
worthy of allthe woman mathematicians. Emilie 
de Chatelet, the friend of Voltaire, he dismisses 
as hardly worthy of serious consideration, for 
she used science largely as a mask for her follies. 
Maria Gaetana Agnesi was of a higher type, but 
she showed a lack of real love for the subject, 
for in her later life she gave up her study and 
devoted herself to religion and charity. 

Caroline Herschel worked side by side with 
her brother, carried out the most abstruse calcu- 
lations with great skill, and showed herself 
abundantly capable of independent work. But 
after the death of her brother she abruptly aban- 




















doned her mathematical work, although she lived 
twenty-seven years longer. 

Like Caroline Herschel, Thérése and Made- 
line Manfredi assisted their brother in his work, 
while the wives of Lalande, Flammarion, Hug- 
gins, Piazzi Smith, and Villarceau assisted their 
husbands. Maria Mitchell and Jane Taylor are 
mentioned among the distinguished women. 

Sophie Germain, who as a young girl was in- 
spired by the story of the devotion of Archinedes 
to study, became one of the most distinguished 
of the women mathematicians. M. Loria says 
that while mathematicians may hesitate to re- 
ceive her into the inner circle, philosophers do 
not hesitate to class her with the precursors of 
Comte. 

Of all the women mathematicians of modern 
times, perhaps, Sophie Kovalevski takes the 
highest rank. The daughter of a professor, 
married in order to secure freedom for study, 
she was matriculated in Heidelberg, and after- 
ward removed to Berlin. In the latter city she 
became the favorite pupil of Weierstrass. She 
received a doctorate at Gottingen, and later be- 
came a professor in the University of Stockholm. 

M. Loria points out that in almost all the 
cases cited the women did not pursue the study 
as an end in itself, and in most cases were more 
or less dependent upon men. Even Hypatia 
was guided by her father, and perhaps took up 
the study as much through filial devotion as for 
any other reason. Emilie Chatelet was under the 
influence of Voltaire, Clairant, and Maupertius. 

Maria Gaetana Agnesi was assisted by Ram- 
pinelli and Ricaati. Sophie Germain was aided 
by Gauss, Legendre, and Poisson, while Caroline 
Herschel’s work was to assist her brother. It 
is even a question whether the success of Sophie 
Kovalevski was not largely due to association 
with Weierstrass. She, too, hardly pursued 
mathematics as an end, for she was dissatisfied 
and sans joie et sans enthousiasme. 

In conclusion he says: ‘I have followed the 
development of the flower which seemed to in- 
dicate in some women latent faculties of sur- 
passing power, but the examination of the har- 
vested fruits does not bring me to the certainty 
that these women can have access to all paths; 
on the contrary, there has sprung up in my 
heart the conviction that they ought to consider 
mathematics with the devotion and admiration 


of a devotee who approaches an inaccessible ° 


height. Although, in a general way, I am dis- 
posed by inclination and by conviction to open 
the doors of the sanctuary of the exact sciences 
to whoever wishes to leap upon the threshold, 
I find myself with regret obliged to make reser- 
vations in regard to those whom Nature seems 
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to have called to other destinies. Perchance 
some archeologist of the future, comparing my 
reservations with the progress in mathematics 
by women of the coming centuries, will find 
good arguments for accusing me of having been 
a man of little faith and a false prophet. My 
bones, bleaching in the sepulcher, will quiver 
with joy at this new triumph of the ‘eternal 
woman.’ ” 


ENGLAND’S NATIONAL SCENIC TRUST. 


HE work of the organization formed in 
England to save the beauties of the coun- 
try from the hands of the vandals is described 
in Pearson’s Magazine for October by Mr. Nigel 
Bond. «The National Trust for Places of His- 
toric Interest or Natural Beauty” was organ- 
ized in 1895, in order that ancient buildings or 
monuments, which speak of past history, and 
spots of great natural beauty should be pre- 
served to the nation. 

The late Duke of Westminster was its active 
president on its foundation, and on the council 
many eminent Englishmen are proud to serve. 

‘The members of the trust are forbidden to 
take dividends from its receipts, and all profits 
are spent in furthering its objects ; moreover, 
the constitution of the council, in which the 
chief learned societies and such bodies as the 
universities and the trustees of the National 
Gallery are directly represented, is a guarantee 
that the property acquired will be treated in the 
best way. 

“As by its ownership of old buildings the 
trust endeavors to rescue from decay and de- 
struction examples of man’s handiwork, so by 
its ‘open space ’ interests it attempts to preserve 
the natural features of beautiful England.” 

Beautiful scenery is preserved, and old houses 
are repaired and saved from demolition. Monu- 
ments are erected to great men, such as Nelson 
and Hardy. No part of the kingdom has not 
received benefit from the National Trust. In 
most foreign countries the state preserves his- 
toric monuments and relics, and preserves nat 
ural scenery, but in England this work has fallen 
into the hands of the National Trust. 

“The largest and most enchanting of the prop- 
erties of the trust is Brandlehow. It consists of 
one hundied and eight acres, and is about a mile 
and a half in length, bordering on Derwent- 
water, ‘the Queen of the Lakes,’ and stretching 
from the water’s edge up the fell side of Catbels. 

“Over £7,000 was raised two years ago for 
its purchase and maintenance. Donations, made 
by rich and poor alike, varied in amount from 
£500 to one shilling, and the list of 1,300 sub- 
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scribers was in a real sense representative of the 
nation as a whole. 

“Those who are acquainted with the unsur- 
passed loveliness of the lake country will rejoice 
that this acquisition has been made.” 


NEW MEXICO’S GYPSUM DESERT. 

inp is safe to say that comparatively few trav- 

elers have ever visited the great desert of 
white gypsum lying twenty miles from the rail- 
road station of Alamagordo, New Mexico. 
Writing in Out West for October, Mr. E. Dana 
Johnson describes these “« White Sands” as one 
of the strangest and most beautiful of all the 
natural wonders of the Southwest. 

From a distance the gypsum appears as a 
‘huge splotch of glistening snow upon the vast 
expanse of gray-brown desert.” <A close view 
makes this resemblance to snow all the more 
startling. For quite a distance, as one looks 
from a high point out over the leagues of gyp- 
sum, it is a spotless, snowy waste. Farther 
away, stretches of scanty, whitened vegetation, 
desolate alkali flats, and dried-up lakes alternate 
with wide banks of solid white gypsum. It is 
as if the plain had been covered with very many 
feet of snow, after which a high wind had swept 
over it, laying the ground bare here and there 
and piling up huge drifts yonder. The great 
billows of white, stretching away to the moun- 
tains in the sunshine, the silence and the quiv- 








ering haze, make a sight never to be forgotten. 
Vast, dazzling, and mysterious, the Great Desert 
lies, set in the midst of the greater solitude of 
the dreamy plains, like a huge glittering jewel. 
The long serrated outline of the San Andreas 
range rises darkly against the sky to the west, 
while the sharp, jagged summits of the Organs 
stand out boldly athwart the southern sky. To 
the northeast gleams the lofty, hoary summit of 
Sierra Blanca, while nearer, to the east, the 
Sacramentos quiver in the purple distance. 

“For a depth of a few inches the gypsum 
dust is perfectly dry, and climbing one of the 
little hills is like ascending a mound of fine 
white sugar, into which the feet sink over the 
shoe-tops. As a matter of fact, this curious 
white powder, when dry, is nothing in the world 
but pure plaster of Paris. Underneath, it is 
moist and cohesive, and will pack into a ball in 
the hands like snow. The dryness of the sur- 
face is caused, of course, by its exposure to the 
air; but the sand, if sand it may properly be 
called, is so heavy that the wind blows it about 
very little, and the dunes change in contour 
only slightly. 

“The gypsum desert is nearly thirty miles 
long and averages ten miles wide. There are 
seventy thousand acres of white sand - hills 
besides the innumerable alkali marshes and 
lake-beds within the borders of the White 
Sands, as the deposit is called by the people of 
New Mexico.” 






























THE WHITE GYPSUM DESERT OF NEW MEXICO. 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


~DMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN’S article, in 

_, the November Century on ‘‘ Life on the Floor” 
is anexceedingly human picture of the New York Stock 
Exchange, by aman whoadds to the Wall Street knowl- 
edge and experience years of the grace of good writing. 
The different kinds of brokers, their organization, their 
activities, their character, and their surroundings, the 
ways they do business in time of success and failure, 
their humor and their tragedies make up a vital com- 
ment on modern finance. 

‘The floor operators,” says Mr. Stedman, ‘‘are For- 
tune’s knights-errant, not her slaves, and the floor is 
their tilting-ground. For endurance, dash, quickness 
of judgment and action, they have not their peers. It 
is easy for the cadet of a rich banking house to execute 
orders, but force him to become a free-lance, and he 
might starve. The born-and-bred room-trader may be 
reduced to his last hundred, and yet there is always 
hope; he will bide his time, and, with caution and the 
amazing chances of the market, is almost sure to come 
up again. His ‘seat’ and his brain are the best kind of 
reserve capital, and at the worst there is always a luckier 
comrade to start him with a fresh stake. 

“The different classes of brokers are alike in one re- 
spect: they must think and act more quickly than other 
men; deliberation is useless to them. This, with the 
habit of taking a man at his word, makes them resent 
palaver, and sometimes places them at a disadvantage 
in business dealings with outsiders and when off their 
own ground.” 

The first installment of some unpublished letters 
written by Thackeray to the family of the late Mr. 
George Baxter, of New York, during the author’s visit 
to America, appear also in this number. They are ac- 
companied by amusing sketches and reproductions of 
the script. Mr. A. Addington Bruce tells the story of 
a dramatic adventure which the workers, ‘‘the sand 
hogs,” underwent in driving the Hudson River Tunnel, 
and explains many of the engineering problems the 
solution of which makes such a tunnel possible. 


THE PRESENT EPIDEMIC OF CRIME. 


Dr. J. M. Buckley furnishes some startling statistics 
about the character of present-day criminals. 

‘““About three years ago,” he says, ‘‘I delivered an 
address to the prisoners in the penal institution at Sing 
Sing. In the audience of 800 were 2 bankers, 30 book- 
keepers, 47 clerks, 4 physicians, 5 lawyers, 1 United 
States consul, and 21 salesmen. Besides, there were 
policemen, chemists, dentists, 9 merchants, 2 journal- 
ists, an architect, and 2 clergymen. The balance of the 
1,250 in the prison, 450 of whom were in attendance at 
the Catholic chapel, included all trades and occupations. 
Prominent representatives of almost every denomina- 
tion were there, and several members of families of 
high ancestral distinction in the country. In addition 
to these were many skilled workmen. After a similar 
address in the Tombs Prison in New York, I visited 
the prisoners from cell to cell. Among them were 
fourteen charged with murder. Of these, ten would 
compare favorably in appearance and manner with the 
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male attendants at any religious service. It is not so 
surprising that more than a third of the inmates of 
the Elmira Reformatory are well educated, and many 
of them refined and ingratiating in conversation and 
deportment. The alarming fact is that a large propor- 
tion of these are among the most incorrigible.” 

Among other causes for disrespect of law, Dr. Buck- 
ley takes labor unions to task, and says that the recent 
coal strikes still further weakened regard for order. 
Speaking of President Roosevelt’s intervention, and 
considering it detrimental in its results, he quotes 
Washington’s fundamental maxim: ‘ Influence is not 
government.” 


HARPER’S MONTHLY. 


D* SIMON NEWCOMB foresees, in the Novem- 

ber Harper’s, some of the ‘‘ Problems of the 
Universe” which the twentieth century has to solve. 
The minute corpuscles which exist around the millions 
of atoms which, for example, make up a drop of water; 
the slight change of the magnetic needle ; the mystery 
“‘of the so-called new stars which blaze forth from 
time to time,” the causes of these outbursts ; the pos- 
sible solution of earth problems from these and other 
phenomena; the things that M. Curies’ radium sug- 
gests,—are some of things concerning which Dr. New- 
comb writes. 

DIGGING UP THE HISTORY OF EGYPT. 

The historical and archeological value of the Ten 
Temples of Abydos is described by Dr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie. By recent discoveries ‘‘ history ” is laid out be- 
fore us in state,” to use Dr. Petrie’s words, “dating 
from the beginning of the Kingdom of Egypt, 4700 
B.c., and ending with almost the last of its native 
kings, 370 B.c. Perhaps the most notable discovery re- 
corded is the little ivory image of Cheops (Khufu). Dr. 
Petrie also explains how the exhaustive investigations 
have been carried on. 

Prof. Brander Matthews quotes striking epigrams 
from American poets, many from little-known writers, 
and many more from Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, and 
T. B. Aldrich. 

CHAMPLAIN, THE PIONEER. 

An interesting study of Champlain, by Henry Loomis 
Nelson, the first of a series of studies of early American 
pioneers, sums up his characters succinctly: ‘ Not- 
withstanding his failure, Champlain is one of the 
noblest characters of early American history. He was 
one of the great navigators of a time when a voyage 
across the Atlantic was taken at the risk of life. He 
was a persevering and patient worker, a keen judge of 
men, and a careful and accurate observer. He was an 
excellent man of business. He was enthusiastic and 
inspiring, and had wonderful self-control. He was de- 
vout and religious, but long experience bred in him a 
philosophical indifference to theological disputes. He 
had no vanity, and was unselfish and self-sacrificing. 
He was humane. He was possessed of the mysticism 
and superstition of his time; not so deeply, however, 
that he could not meet with conquering ridicule the 
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deeper mysticism and the more childish superstitions 
of his savage friends. He was not only a good and 
courageous navigator, but he was a brave and skillful 
soldier. Above all, he not only inspired men with his 
enthusiasm, but invited their confidence, from the 
king, nobles, and merchants of France to the savages 
of the woods. In some degree, even as it was then 
given to Frenchmen to understand the art of politics, 
he was a statesman; he could settle disputes justly and 
satisfactorily, and he could administer the affairs of 
the community under his charge with the requisite 
skill. Moreover, he had a plan for the adoption of the 
colony by the king.” 

Quotation is made from Mr. Baker’s article on ‘‘ The 
Scientist and the Food Problem” in ‘ Leading Articles 
of the Month.” Miss Mary Johnston’s new novel, ‘‘Sir 
Mortimer, begins in this number. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


RNEST C. PEIXOTTO, in the November Scrib- 
ner’s, takes the reader on a rambling journey 
through ‘‘ Bret Harte’s Country,” and accompanies the 
text with characteristic drawings and sketches. An- 
drew J. Stone, whose explorations of Arctic America 
have been notable, describes the methods of overcoming 
hardships in camping in the far North, and tells of a 
number of personal adventures. One camping experi- 
ence at Cape Brown, Mr. Stone describes as follows : 

“T awoke the following morning almost suffocated. 
The tent had blown down on top of us and the snow 
was drifting hard upon top of that, and a storm was 
raging with a fury beyond description. Arousing my 
companions, we managed, with difficulty, to get out of 
our bags and from beneath the heavy mass of snow and 
canvas. The wind struck us with a force that made it 
difficult for us to stand, the atmosphere was so full of 
flying snow that we could scarcely see, and the roar of 
the storm was so great that we could not hear each 
other speak. 

“The only sign I could find of my sled-dogs would be 
when I would stumble over a mound of snow and dis- 
cover there was a dog inside of it. At such a time a 
practical knowledge of how to do things saves many a 
life. The snow of these regions is always hard, packed 
by the winds, and we set to work with axes cutting and 
carrying huge blocks of it and building walls with them 
around our camp. For three hours we worked with ail 
our might, building heavy walls on three sides until 
they were almost as high as our heads. Then we cleaned 
the snow off of the top of the tent and once more erected 
that and made it fast.” 

THE SENATE. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge’s essay on the powers 
and privileges of ‘‘The Senate” gather together in 
compact shape a large mass of well-known material 
and presents it concisely and clearly. ‘The Senate,” 
says Senator Lodge, in summing up, “is to-day the 
most powerful single chamber in any legislative body 
in the world, but this power, which is shown daily by 
the wide attention to all that is said and done in the 
Senate of the United States, is not the product of self- 
ish and cunning usurpations on the part of an am- 
bitious body. It is due to the original constitution of 
the Senate, to the fact that the Senate represents 
States, to the powers conferred upon it at the outset by 
the makers of the Constitution, to its permanency of 


organization, and to the combination of legislative, 
executive, and judicial functions, which set it apart 
from all other legislative bodies. Without the assent 
of the Senate no bill can become law, no office can be 
filled, no treaty ratified.” 

Royal Cortessay writes an appreciation of John S. 
Sargent, and Prof. Brander Matthews estimates ‘‘The 
Literary Merit of Our Latter Day Drama.” 





McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


R. CLEVELAND MOFFETT’S article on the 
‘¢Wonders of Radium,” and Mr. Roy Stannard 
Baker’s estimate of ‘‘ The Labor Boss—the Trusts’ New 
Tool,” in the November McClure’s, are quoted among 
the ‘“‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 


NEW YORK UNDER TAMMANY AGAIN? 


Mr. Lincoln Steffens’ study of American municipal 
government reaches New York this month, at an oppor- 
tunetime. Mr. Steffens characterizes Mr. Low as honest, 
intelligent, and conscientious, but unamiable, unlova- 
ble, cold, impersonal, and unpopular, a ‘‘ bourgeois re- 
former.” Heconsiders that New York’s idea of govern- 
ment as non-partisan business is on trial, and he fears 
the result. Mr. Steffens then gives a clear-cut descrip- 
tion of Tammany government or mis-government. 

‘“‘Tammany’s democratic corruption,” he says, ‘rests 
upon the corruption of the people, the plain people, and 
there lies its great significance ; its grafting system is 
one in which more individuals share than any I have 
studied. The people themselves get very little; they 
come cheap, but they are interested. Divided into dis- 
tricts, the organization subdivides them into precincts 
or neighborhoods, and their sovereign power, in the 
form of votes, is bought up by kindness and petty priv- 
ileges. They are forced to a surrender when necessary 
by intimidation, but the leader and his captains have 
their hold because they take care of their own. They 
speak pleasant words, smile friendly smiles, notice the 
baby, give picnics up the river or the sound, or a slap on 
the back ; find jobs, most of them at the city’s expense, 
but they have also news-stands, peddling privileges, 
railroad and other business places to dispense; they 
permit violations of the law, and if a man has broken 
the law without permission, see him through the court. 
Though a blow in the face is as readily given as a shake 
of the hand, Tammany kindness is real kindness, and 
will go far, remember long, and take infinite trouble for 
a friend.” 

Speaking further of the amount of organized graft 
Tammany can control in New York, he makes this 
striking statement: “If Tammany could be incorpo- 
rated, and all its earnings, both legitimate and illegiti- 
mate, gathered up and paid over in dividends, the stock- 
holders would get more than the New York Central 
bond and stockholders, more than the Standard Oil 
stockholders, and the controlling clique would wield a 
power equal to that of the United States Steel Com- 
pany. Tammany, when in control of New York, takes 
out of the city unbelievable millions of dollars a year.” 

But Tammany’s methods are provincial compared 
with those of the Philadelphia ring. The dangerous 
time ahead for New York is when Tammany ostensibly 
reforms. 

In a long editorial announcement of the second part 
of Miss Tarbell’s notable ‘“‘ History of the Standard Oil 
Company” is summed up the great reason for Mr. 
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Rockefeller’s early success, the combination of rail- 
roads, and the secret grant by which he obtained not 
only rates ‘‘ far lower than others could get, but which 
gave him drawbacks on the shipments of the people.” 
This is characterized as ‘“‘a piece of brigandage as out- 
rageous as was ever organized by Cartouche himself.” 
The fiction in McClure’s, as usual, is typically Ameri- 
can and of the commercial in character. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


R. P. T. McGRATH contributes in the leading 
pl article in the November Cosmopolitan a series 
of stories of dramatic ‘‘ Adventures on Ice Floes Off 
Newfoundland.” Mr. Fritz Morris characterizes ‘The 
Turk as a Soldier,” describing the training of the Sul- 
tan’s troops, the work of the military academies, the 
military duty of citizens, the organization of the war 
and ordnance departments, etc. ‘In case of war,” he 
says, ‘‘the Sultan could put into the field with the ac- 
tive army, or nizam, 320 battalions of infantry, 203 
squadrons of cavalry, 248 batteries of artillery, 48 com- 
panies of engineers, 4 full companies of the telegraph 
service, and 21 companies of the train. In addition to 
this, he could mobilize the redif, or army of the reserve, 
consisting of 374 battalions of infantry, with a further 
reserve of 666 battalions of infantry, 48 squadrons of 
cavalry, and 266 squadrons of irregular mounted troops. 
Taken as a whole, the Turkish army, on a war footing, 
would consist of 19 or 20 army corps of from 40,000 to 
50,000 men each, with a total of from 800,000 to 1,000,000 
men under arms.” 

The “‘captains of industry” whose careers and char- 
acters are sketched this month are Sir William van 
Horne and Matthew C. D. Borden. 

THE PROGRESS OF JAPAN. 

Taking the World’s Fair at Osaka as an instance, 
Count Hirokichi Mutsu sums up “* The Wonderful Prog- 
ress of Japan,” her remarkable receptivity of foreign 
ideas, and her quick inventiveness to improve upon 
them. He quotes from Mr. S. S. Lyon, the United 
States consul at Kobe, concerning the Machinery Build- 
ing at Osaka. ‘‘ When one considers that but some 
thirty years ago not only was there no such institution 
as a factory in Japan, but that iron foundries and me- 
chanics’ workshops as now understood were unknown, 
while engineering was an alien art, the display beneath 
the roof of the Machinery Building is little short of 
marvelous.” 

‘*Motors and engines of all descriptions,” adds Count 
Mutsu, ‘‘silk-weaving and dyeing machines, tea-refin- 
ing and rice-cleaning machines, cigarette-making and 
soap-making appliances, are among the exhibits, many 
of them being in working order. The fact that the ex- 
hibits in this section have increased by several thou- 
sands since the Exposition of 1895 shows what an ad- 
vance has been made in this line of industry during the 
intervening eight years.” 





MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


HE “Land of Feuds” is the subject of an article in 
November Munsey’s by Hartley Davis and Clif- 

ford Smith, in which is told the terrible story of the 
seven great Kentucky feuds and the paradoxical char- 
acters of the men who have carried them on. These 
seven feuds have resulted in some two hundred and fifty 
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murders, and only two men have suffered the death 
penalty in retribution. The golfing season of 1903 is re- 
viewed by J. F. Marsten, with particular reference to 
Champion Travis, and to the question of the game’s 
continued popularity. Mr. Fritz Morris, writing of the 
‘“‘Foremost Jews of To-day,” shows by a study of per- 
sonalities how dominant many Jews have become in 
many lands and in many kinds of work. 





EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE. 


SELECTION from Mr. Friedman’s article on John 
Alexander Dowie in November Everybody’s ap- 
pears among the ‘Leading Articles of the Month.” 
Mr. Alfred Hodder, who is Mr. Jerome’s private secre- 
tary, in a study of the reform administration in New 
York, shows that the most important acts of municipal 
government are usually unseen and unheard of, and 
gives instances of particularly efficient things that have 
been done quietly by those at present in office. He cites 
each department to prove one of his opening statements 
that ‘“‘the really great and praiseworthy good that the 
present administration has done is of an inconspicuous 
kind, as the really great and blameworthy harm that 
the previous administration did was of an unconspic- 
uous kind.” 
SUCCESS WITHOUT WEALTH. 
Francis Bellamy, starting from the modern creed, 
‘‘ Brains may be more important than money, but now- 
adays the best way to convince the world that you have 
brains is to make money,” proceeds to outline the careers 
of ‘‘Suecessful Men Who Are Not Rich.” ‘If people 
in general have apparently scuttled over to the new 
bigotry, that the only success worth winning is the get- 
ting of money, there are still plenty of men, of vigorous 
mind, who have a saner view of life and happiness.” 
Eugene Wood’s amusing essay on ‘‘ The Good Bacteria” 
contains interesting facts about microbes new and old. 
There are some striking pictures of Old World handi- 
crafts, and an unusual amount of bright fiction. 





THE WORLD’S WORK. 

R. HENRY THOMPSON, in the World’s Work 

for November, furnishes an interesting sketch 

of the personality of the Sultan of Turkey. Abdul 

Hamid II. is, according to Mr. Thompson, a modern 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, extraordinarily generous and 

courteous, a splendid executive who has built up edu- 

cation, the army, and the general esprit de corps of the 

population remarkably, and who is respected by his 

followers; and, also, a religious fanatic, a murderer 

of both his own subjects and those of other nations, 
and a liar beyond belief. 

THE GROWTH OF LABOR UNIONS. 


The rapid rise of labor unionism in America is traced 
by W. Z. Ripley, professor of economics at Harvard. 
While English unions have increased, in nine years, 
from 1,500,000 to 1,900,000, those of the United States 
have grown from 900,000 to 2,000,000. The causes for 
this growth have been, in the main; prosperity, the 
trust or combination idea, the coal strike, and the labor 
movement’s natural growth. The future of unions will 
depend, Professor Ripley thinks, on the continued pros- 
perity of the country and on the administration of the 
unions. 
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RUSSIA CONSTANTLY EXPANDING. 

The acquisitions by Russia in half a century of a 
larger area than the United States and her consistent 
policy of extension make the various methods used, as 
described by C. W. Barnaby, interesting. 

‘Privileges are obtained for her merchants and cara- 
vans to pass into or through the coveted country for 
trade ; to open stores and banks; to trade at ports and 
navigate rivers; to establish post routes, with their 
various stations for exchange of drivers and horses; 
and to install consuls at various places. Concessions 
are secured for cutting timber, or operating mines on 
certain tracts of land, and rights are procured whereby 
Russia and her subjects may buy land and build con- 
sulates, stores, and factories, and also dwellings for 
those who are connected with the various enterprises. 
Rights are also obtained, or taken, to protect consul- 
ates and other Russian property, and to protect the 
Christian subjects of an unchristian government. 
Army reconnoitering expeditions are sent into the 
country with goods, disguised as merchants, or accom- 
panied by a detachment of Cossacks, and claiming to 
be purely scientific expeditions. Out of pure gener- 
osity and solicitude for the welfare of her neighbors, 
she engages to watch over the conduct of Russian mer- 
chants located within their gates, and ‘permits’ the 
prospective victims to employ Russian officers to re- 
organize their armies, and lends them money.” 

Prof. T. N. Carver, of Harvard, took a 1,000-mile 
horseback ride through the corn-belt last summer, and 
tells of the modern methods of farming, the importance 
of the moderate-sized farm, and the various uses to 
which the crop is put. Mr. C. H. Caffin gives a critical 
estimate of the portrait painting of John S. Sargent, 
and I. F. Marcosson characterizes the ‘‘Country Mer- 
chant Come to Town.” Mr. Cunniff’s article on ‘‘The 
Post Office and the People” is quoted elsewhere in this 
number. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

HE English tariff crisis and the dominant person- 
‘| ality and position of Mr. Chamberlain give Mr. 
Brooks Adams, writing in the October Atlantic, an 
opportunity to trace, in a scholarly article which he 
calls ‘‘ Economic Conditions for Future Defense,” some 
economic development in Europe and America. The 
article is largely historical, and its text, as applicable to 
the United States, may be stated in Mr. Adams’ words: 

‘* As the economic system, of which the Union forms 
the heart, stretches across oceans toward other conti- 
nents, in obedience to its law of being, it must encoun- 
ter rivals also seeking treasure. At the points where 
roads converge there will almost certainly be conflicts. 

‘In these crucial moments races either develop genius 
or sink into imbecility, and the time when the people of 
the United States may be again tried is uncertain. Now 
they can arm and be ready, or they can elect the placid 
life which leaves the future to chance. Inertia blasted 
Rome under Augustus, and an easy self-complacency 
fostered those delusions as to the power of England 
which bewildered Townsend and Lord North.” 

Mr. Burton Hendrick’s article upon tenement reform 
in New York City shows clearly what an honest, pro- 
gressive administration has been able to do with tene- 
ments where, as Mr. Hendricks says, 2,500,000 out of 
3,500,00 people live in these cramped dwellings. Some 
of the details are interesting. ‘‘ Tenement houses now 


built have a width of thirty-seven or forty feet. There 
are to be no more houses with dark rooms, with insuf- 
ficient fire protection, with inadequate plumbing, and 
without the ordinary sanitary conveniences. There are 
no more narrow airshafts.” In addition to these, and 
many other technical requirements for new buildings, 
‘the department is now letting light and air into some 
three hundred thousand vitiated chambers,—in some 
instances a considerable part of the houses being re- 
constructed for this purpose.” 

The third installment of Sir Leslie Stephens’ jour- 
nalistic reminiscences gives intimate sketches of Car- 
lyle, of the founding of the Cornhill Magazine, of 
Fraser’s, and Froude as an editor; of Mr. George Smith, 
the publisher; of G. S. Venables, and of many jour- 
nalists and journals of the period. Charles M. Skinner 
tells some interesting stories of Walt Whitman’s career 
as an editor of Brooklyn papers, and gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the poet’s manner and attitude toward his 
journalistic work. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE articles on congress and the currency question 

in the October number of the North American 
Review have been noticed at some length in our depart 
ment of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 

Dr. James G. Whiteley’s article on ‘‘The Interna- 
tional Position of the Pope” has also been reviewed in 
that department. Mr. Stephen Bonsal, writing on ‘“‘ The 
Gordian Knot in Macedonia,” says: ‘It is generally 
recognized that the Turkish army as a fighting machine 
has become a very important factor in any settlement 
of the Eastern question. It should not be forgotten for 
a moment that something like three-fourths of the an- 
nual expenditure of the Turkish Government has of re- 
cent years been for the purpose of arms and munitions 
of war. The world has stood amazed at the untutored 
valor of the soldiers and the genius of the leaders who 
defended the Shipka passes and the trenches about 
Plevna. For twenty years, Von der Goltz Pasha and 
other distinguished German officers have been at work 
in developing the Turk’s remarkable natural aptitude 
for things military,—with what success Bulgaria, whc 
has been pushed into the ring by the agitators and pol- 
iticians, aided by what is apparently the inevitable 
course of events, may shortly furnish an object-lesson.” 

FLOOD PREVENTION AND IRRIGATION. 


Senator Burton, of Kansas, writes instructively on 
the question of canals and reservoirs and protection 
from floods, furnishing several practical illustrations 
of this thesis. He shows, for example, that the canals 
and reservoirs in the Arkansas Valley, from Pueblo 
down into Kansas, were sufficient to prevent any de- 
structive flood during the unusual and heavy rains last 
spring, while the Kaw Valley, without such a system 
of canals and reservoirs, suffered the most destructive 
inundations in its history. Senator Burton asserts that 
if it were necessary to build five or ten times as many 
canals along the Kaw as are now constructed along the 
Arkansas, and with the canals a complete system of 
reservoirs, thousands in number, the total cost would 
be less than the loss of property by the last sp.ing flood, 
to say nothing of the loss of life. 

OUR MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Hon. E. T. Chamberlain, United States Commis- 
sioner of Navigation, writing on the British Govern- 
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ment’s new contract with the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany, Shows that the ocean steamship business in every 
detail, from planning the ship to sailing it, is done more 
cheaply by the British than by the Americans. “It 
means almost nothing, for example, to require three- 
fourths of the crew of a great Cunarder to be British 
subjects. To require three-fourths of the crew of such 
an American steamer to be Americans means an addi- 
tional expense of over thirty thousand dollars a year, 
and our naval reserves are in embryo.” 


THE NEW IRISH LAND ACT. 


Mr. Charles Johnston writes with enthusiasm on the 
prospects of the Irish people under recent legislation. 
He shows that the land purchase scheme, while anni- 
hilating the old landlord class as such, will recreate the 
landlords as local capitalists, and they will have many 
inducements to reinvest their ransoms on the spot, 
where they can watch over and nurse their investments. 
Mr. Johnston predicts that in agriculture this capital- 
ist will introduce or even invent new methods more 
economic and more modern. 

MUSEUMS AS EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Dr. Alfred G. Mayer, of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, writes suggestively on ‘‘ The Educa- 
tional Efficiency of Our Museums.” After enumerat- 
ing some of the faults of the displays in our museums 
due for the most part to lack of judgment in the selec. 
tion and poor taste in the arrangement of specimens, 
Dr. Mayer calls attention to a defect that is even more 
culpable because more readily corrected,—namely, the 
inefficiency of the labeling in most of our museums. 
Labels, he suggests, should be accompanied by colored 
illustrations and by maps showing the geographical 
distribution of specimens. Most of the descriptive la- 
bels of our museums, he says, are either too long to be 
readable, or are couched in terms too technical for pub- 
lic comprehension. 

THE JAPANESE NAVY. 

In an article on the growing naval power of Japan, 
Mr. Archibald S. Hurd predicts that Japan will soon 
be able to throw off the assistance of the Western 
world in the construction and equipment of her navy. 
‘“ Already her arsenals have progressed so far that they 
are capable of building protected cruisers and torpedo 
craft destroyers as well as torpedo boats. Soon the 
gun factory and armor-plate factory now being estab- 
lished will be ready to begin work, and then the day 
will have dawned when Japan will bid farewell to all 
those Europeans, especially Englishmen, who have 
helped her acquire all the extensive accessories of a 
great power, with a voice in the councils of the world.” 


THE AMERICAN EMIGRATION INTO CANADA. 


Mr. Frank B. Tracey, writing on ‘‘The Republic and 
the Dominion,” says that the settlement of the Cana- 
dian Northwest is still in the experimental stage, and 
that the present is the second land boom which that 
section has had, the first having collapsed most dis- 
mally, and only twenty years ago. ‘‘ The innumerable 
complex trials and the crushing toils of life in a new 
cold prairie country are beyond any one’s imagination. 
They confront the immigrant in utterly unexpected 
forms, and take the courage out of men whom battle, 
the sea, fire, and flood would not daunt. It has taken 
northern North Dakota twenty years to become settled, 
and to be able to assert the confidence of certain and 
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permanent prosperity. That State has only three months 
of warm weather, and yet some of the loudly-vaunted 
Canadian land lies eight hundred miles north of the 
international boundary. To assert that this far north- 
ern land is certainly fruitful and a fit place for human 
beings is to place a heavy burden of proof on the 
boomers.” 
THE COLLEGE MAN IN BUSINESS. 


President Charles F. Thwing sustains the proposition 
that the college man in business is worth more than the 
same man would be without a college education. In 
support of this thesis, President Thwing marshals a 
series of extracts from the letters of eminent men in 
the industrial and financial world. President Thwing’s 
conclusion from his correspondence with these expert 
authorities is that the merchant, the manufacturer, 
and the administrator may all receive from college a 
training of the will more adequate for large undertak- 
ings. ‘The college helps to create a man of sober mind- 
edness, or personal resolution, who is intent on things 
of the mind. It aids, let us believe, in nourishing the 
noblest type of the gentleman. But while causing these 
richest personal results, it is also training great execu- 
tives for the great affairs of the United States and of 
the world.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

In a clever and whimsical essay, which must be read 
in its entirety to be appreciated, Mrs. Edith Wharton 
discants on ‘The Vice of Reading ;” ex-Justice Somer- 
ville, of Alabama, writes on ‘‘Some Coéperating Causes 
of Negro Lynching ;” Fannie H. Gaffney contributes a 
rejoinder to the article by Mrs. Woolsey on ‘‘ Woman’s 
Inferior Position in a Republic,” and Mr. Wilbur Lar- 
remore discusses ‘‘ American Courts-Martial” and the 
plans proposed for their redemption. 


THE ARENA. 

N the October Arena, Chief Justice Walter Clark, of 
I North Carolina, writes an able arraignment of the 
trust power in politics, advocating especially the popu- 
lar election of judges and United States Senators, the 
public ownership and control of public utilities, and 
the abolition of special privileges. Hisarticle is headed 
“Old Foes with New Faces.” 


DETROIT’S MUNICIPAL-LIGHTING SYSTEM. 


The Hon. Frederick F. Ingram, commissioner of pub- 
lic lighting for the city of Detroit, contributes an in- 
teresting summary of that city’s experience in lighting 
its own streets. From this appears that the public 
plant has now lighted the city for eight years, that the 
cost for the first year was less than the lowest contract 
price ever secured from a private company, and that 
since the first year the cost has steadily declined, tak- 
ing into account depreciation, lost taxes, and interest 
at 4 per cent. on the investment. Mr. Ingram esti- 
mates that in ten years’ operation the city will have 
gained more than the entire value of the plant (at least 
$800,000) as a clean profit on what its lights would have 
cost on the lowest ten years’ bid from a private com- 
pany. 

EDUCATION FOR HOME-MAKING. 

Prof. Oscar Chrisman ventures the prediction that 
there will one day be organized a ‘college for the 
home,” where young women will enter whose sole pur- 
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pose will be to prepare themselves for the profession of 
home-making and maternity. 

“They will-not be ashamed to say that they are pre- 
paring themselves for these duties, and that they ex- 
pect to marry upon graduation, just as they now state 
what they will do. Such a college will attract the 
finest and best young women in the country, and the 
best young men will look to it for wives. If the young 
women graduates from such a college do not marry, it 
will not be because they will not be wanted, for women 
prepared for home-making will always be in demand. 
It will not be difficult for men to love such women.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton writes on ‘‘ Emerson, 
the Man,” Prof. Edwin Maxey on ‘‘ Mob Rule,” and ex- 
United States Senator William V. Allen, of Nebraska, 
on ‘Necessity for the People’s Party.” Mr. Wharton 
Barker advocates government currency as against bank 
currency. We have quoted elsewhere from Miss Knorr’s 
paper on the housing problem. 





THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. 
HE current number of the International Quar- 
terly (Burlington, Vt.) opens with an article by 
the English writer, John M. Robertson, on “ Black and 
White in Africa,” which goes far to confirm the opinion 
recently expressed in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS that the 
position of the native African in Africa is worse than 
his position in our own Southern States, so far as his 
relations with the white race are concerned. 

Dr. John Graham Brooks writes on the old dispute 
between the socialist and the individualist on the rela- 
tive importance of human character and that of en- 
vironment, concluding that ‘for all objects that con- 
cern the actual worker in politics, in social settlements, 


in charity and reform administration, the socialistic | 


contention may be accepted quite without fear that the 
stubborn and enduring facts which forever constitute 
the strength of individualism will be suppressed.” 

Prof. N. S. Shaler writes on ‘‘ The Natural History of 
War,” Mme. Th. Bentzon on “Marriage in France,” 
Prof. Brander Matthews on ‘‘Greek and Roman Com- 
edy,” M. Constant Coquelin on ‘The ‘Don Juan’ of 
Moliére,” Prof. Kuno Francke on ‘‘ Emerson and Ger- 
man Personality,” M. René Puaux on ‘Finnish Lit- 
erature,” M. Joubin on ‘‘Some Masters of the Sea,” Dr. 
Isaac A. Hoarwich on ‘Religious Sects in Russia,” 
Edouard Bernstein on ‘Social Democracy in Germany,” 
and Mr. Joseph B. Bishop on ‘ Lynching.” 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

HE Contemporary Review for October begins with 

an important article on the Education Act, by 

Sir George Kekewich, which we have noticed elsewhere. 

We have also quoted from the severe anonymous criti- 

cism of the Kaiser Wilhelm and from Dr. Dillon’s 
“Fall of M. Witte.” 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 

Mr. Wake Cook writes ‘‘The Truth about Christian 
Science.” He rejects Mrs. Eddy and her revelations, 
but urges every one to accept the great healing truths 
which are accidentally associated with her new religion. 
Mr. Cook’s own experience is worth quoting : 

“Having always escaped the dreaded influenza in 
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England, I was suddenly stricken down with it abroad 
and when alone, and at a time when a week’s illness 
meant disaster for me. Rather short of money, and 
very short of the niceties of a foreign tongue, I was 
scared when I realized the desperate nature of the 
situation. But as cowards derive courage -from des- 
peration, so the difficulties of the case saved me. Real- 
izing that whatever was to be done must be done by 
myself, aided by any spiritual assistance I could invoke, 
I took myself in hand. I resolutely stilled the tossing 
body; calmed the agony-distorted features into the 
semblance of a smile, and addressed the raging fever 
somewhat in this style: ‘As I was a fool to expose my- 
self as I did, I will give the fever a day or two to burn 
the poison out of my blood ; but it must ‘hurry up,’ as 
I intend to be well, and shall give it no extension of 
time.’ I indulged in a good many ‘Begones!’ and re- 
petitions of ‘I will be well.’ This I accompanied by 
steady deep breathing (the best tonic in the world), and 
toward morning I dozed. I kept in bed until midday, 
alternately ‘treating’ myself and sleeping, and by that 
time I was so much better that I went down to lunch ; 
and in the afternoon I resumed my work.” 


THE SITUATION AT THE CAPE. 


There is a good article by Professor Freemantle on 
‘The Political Situation at the Cape.” Mr. Freemantle 
says : 

“At present the Progressive party owes its force to 
pure terrorism. The candidates are bound down by 
pledges which degrade them from being representatives 
to being mere mouthpieces ; the power of the purse is 
used as freely as the law permits ; the press is system- 
atically bought and blinded, and as far as possible a 
strict monopoly is exercised over the channels by which 
the exclusively English-speaking public, both of South 
Africa and of England, obtains its information and 
much of its opinion. 

“There is a special obligation on Englishmen who 
think as they do to coéperate with the South African 
party, as it is admittedly desirable to organize parties 
on other than racial lines, and this end is not likely to 
be realized if Englishmen who agree with the South 
African party refuse to coéperate with it on the ground 
that the majority of Englishmen at the Cape at present 
support the Progressive party.” 

ITALY AND THE LATE POPE. 


“An English Roman Catholic” compares Pius IX. 
and Leo XIII. He condemns the late Pope for his pol- 
icy toward the Italian Government : 

‘Perhaps the greatest blot on Pope Leo’s fame is his 
forbidding the Italian Catholics to rally to the Italian 
kingdom when he ordered the French Catholics to rally 
to the republic. He condemned the royalist and im- 
perialist pretenders, but he remained a pretender him- 
self in Rome. One can forgive Pius IX. for maintain- 
ing his rights to be King as well as Pope. But can Leo 
be forgiven for so plainly imposing upon others a duty 
that he so persistently refused to perform himself? For 
if the de facto rulers are lawful in France, they must 
also be lawful in Italy. As long as Pius lived it was 
possible to say that the Italian kingdom was not fully 
established. But could that be said in Leo’s time ?” 


THE HUNGARIAN ARMY DISPUTE. 


Dr. Diilon sums up the essence of the dispute between 
the Hungarians and the Kaiser Francis Joseph over the 
army as follows: 





















“The parliamentary party led by Kossuth’s son asks 
that in every corps district the military courts shall try 
all cases, without exception, in the Magyar tongue; 
that the Hungarian officers now serving in Austria 
shall be transferred to Hungary ; that in future subjects 
of the Hungarian crown shall not be required to serve 
in the other half of the monarchy ; that in lieu of the 
Hapsburg double-eagle the Hungarian flag shall be un- 
furled by Hungarian troops,—namely, white banners 
with stripes of red, white, and green, and the effigy of 
Hungary’s patroness, the Virgin Mary, on one side, and 
the monogram of the King on the other. Those are the 
most important points of the national programme 
drawn up by the party of independence, and now ac- 
cepted by the bulk of parliamentary representatives in 
Budapest. The Emperor, whose loyalty to the consti- 
tution is proverbial, objects to these innovations, on the 
ground that they would destroy the unity of the army 
and reduce the powerful Hapsburg monarchy to the 
position of two second-class powers, and he refuses to 
concede the demands in virtue of the right vested in 
him by the constitution.” 


THE FRENCH PEASANT. 


Madame Duclaux concludes her fascinating study of 
the French peasant. She recommends that the excess- 
ive subdivision of land, which is the curse of French 
rural life, should be avoided by allowing only the rev- 
enue of property, and not the property itself, to be 
divided between children. The republic wants decen- 
tralization, more importance being given to the coun- 
try towns and rural districts. She concludes her paper 
as follows : 

“The twenty lean years that ended the nineteenth 
century have witnessed the moral and mental regener- 
ation of the French peasant. Jacques Bonhomme is no 
longer a mere grippe-sou, a mere skinflint, but a man 
of independent mind, with all the ambitions, aims, 
horizons, of a man.” 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Nineteenth Century for October opens with 
an article entitled ‘‘A Colonial View of Colonial 
Loyalty,” noted elsewhere. Admiral Culme-Seymour 
writes on ‘‘The Organization of the Admiralty and 
War Office.” He says that if the war office is to be 
reorganized on the model of the admiralty, it must be 
as the admiralty was previous to 1869. The sole respon- 
sibility of the secretary for war must be got rid of. A 
board where the experts are in a majority, and the 
civilian first lord head of the board, and its mouthpiece 
in the cabinet and in Parliament, is the right organi- 
zation both for army and navy. 


AMERICA’S COLOR QUESTION. 


Mr. J. A. Hobson writes on ‘‘The Negro Question in 
the United States,” which he attributes entirely to a 
survival of the old slave-owning instincts, and to the 
desire of the whites to be masters. He gives figures to 
show that the vast majority of cases of negro lynching 
have nothing to do with outrages on white women. 
The worst negrophobe sentiment, moreover, is felt not 
toward the ignorant and brutalized blacks, but against 
the educated and progressive negroes who desire to 
rise in the world. Mr. Hobson describes seven mil- 
lion negroes in the South as to all intents and purposes 
slaves. 
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TO HELP THE BRITISH ART GALLERIES. 

Mr. R. C. Witt, in an article entitled ‘‘ A Movement 
in~Aid of Our National Art Collections,” describes the 
work which the national art collections fund proposes 
todo. He complains that the National Gallery is too 
poor to buy many pictures, which are in consequence 
snapped up by the Berlin and other foreign galleries. 
In Paris, in Berlin, and elsewhere there are societies 
whose aim it is to help to enrich the national galleries 
by buying up pictures. The national art collections 


- fund, the subscription to which will be one guinea, will 


“receive loans, gifts, and legacies, whether in money or 
works of art, buy and present others to the gallery, or 
subscribe toward their acquisition by the responsible 
authorities. It will focus in itself a vast amount of 
real interest and enthusiasm already existing for our 
great national collections, while the prestige of mem- 
bership will further encourage and call out public spirit 
and national pride.” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE chief feature of the Fortnightly for October is 

the beginning of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Byzan- 

tine romance, ‘‘ Theophano,” which promises to be good 
style and good history, but not vital as a novel. 


MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. 


A prominent place is given to M. Octave Uzanne’s 
paper on ‘The Evolution of French Contemporary 
Literature,” admirably translated by Mr. Teixeira de 
Mattos. M. Uzanne laments in France what is often 
lamented elsewhere—the good quality of second-rate 
and the absence of first-rate writers : 

“The book—at least in France—is passing through an 
acute crisis. Literature, too, isdying. It has been too 
flourishing, too rich, too luxuriant, and too generally 
cultivated by an average of flattering talents instead 
of by a select aristocracy of the pen. The secondary 
talents of our time are undeniably far above the 
secondary talents of former days, and fame, in conse- 
quence of the prodigious production by which we are 
invaded, has become infinitely more difficult of attain- 
ment by writers of the first rank. Many, who would 
probably have been the equals of the great masters of 
thought in the last century, do not see the light of suc- 
cess at all.” 

Mr. Uzanne makes an interesting comment on the 
change which has taken place in the French character 
during the last twenty years : 

‘The Frenchman’s quarrelsome, gallant, hectoring, 
romantic, and chauvinistic character has undergone im- 
mense changes, and, it may be, beneficial, during the 
past twenty years and more. The taste for scientific 
study, for serious experiment, for practical works, has 
gradually replaced the love of purely intellectual specu- 
lation. More has been asked of our writers, and human 
thought has had to seek its way toward spheres of social 
philosophy, to turn to physical analysis and exact evi- 
dence. Theories of evolution, of egotism, of experi- 
mentalism, have made a deep impression on younger 
brains.” 

WHAT IRELAND NEEDS. 


There is a useful paper under this title by Mr. Samp- 
son Morgan, who sees the economic regeneration of Ire- 
land arising from fruit, vegetable, and flower culture: 

‘The Irish cultivator must adopt the latest and most 
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improved methods of production ; he must become an 
exporter ; he must devote himself, as the Continental 
and Channel Island growers do, to catering for the 
growing demand in the cities and towns of Britain, and 
if he will but do that, raising suitable crops, utilizing 
selected varieties of seeds, studying the wants of buyers 

. making packing an art, and remembering that 
quality is more important than quantity in the mar- 
kets, he can depend upon making plenty of money at 
the business. , 

‘*‘T have seen around Cork land perfectly adapted for 
growing early forced fruit and flowers, as fine as any 
which enter Covent Garden Market. Here, as indeed 
in many other districts, tons of the most salable market- 
garden produce could be raised with great advantage 
for sending to the cities of Great Britain. 

‘*Before this can be done effectually, several larger 
and specially arranged wholesale markets must be 
erected in Dublin, Belfast, Waterford, and Cork. Then 
from these centers special steamship services, similar 
to those run in connection with Boulogne and Havre, 
should be started for the purpose of carrying the prod- 
uce to the chief cities of the United Kingdom.” 


A NAVAL UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 

Mr. Archibald Hurd contributes an article on ‘‘ French 

Friendship and Naval Economy.” He proposes that 

ingland should come to an understanding with France 
for a mutual reduction of the naval forces in the Medi- 
terranean : 

‘For every man-of-war which France placed definite- 
ly out of commission, Great Britain might withdraw 
one from the Mediterranean and be the gainer, and, of 
course, if the possibility of war between France and 
England were minimized, the chance of the Russian 
ships finding an opportunity for mischief would be de- 
creased.” 

Mr. Hurd thinks this project has all the more pros- 
pect of success because the French feel the burden of 
their fleet much more heavily than England feels hers. 
This is largely owing to the excessive cost of shipbuild- 
ing in France, and the great cost of their naval admin- 
istration. There is as much as $1,500,000 difference be- 
tween the cost of a French and an English battleship. 
At Cherbourg the cost of administration is 49.3 per cent. 
of the total cost of the fleet, and altogether French 
naval administration costs relatively nearly three times 
the German figure. 

SIR HARRY JOHNSTON. 


Mr. Shan F. Bullock writes an interesting article 
on Sir Harry Johnston as a ‘“‘Maker of Empire.” He 
Says: 

‘‘He has the empire at his finger-tips. Mention the 
colonies and he will quote you statistics by the column 
in support of his theory, and under the present system 
the colonies take all and give nothing, and should there- 
fore be offered the alternative of contributing their 
share to the imperial exchequer or of ‘cutting the 
painter.’ Say the word empire, and he is at no pains to 
hide that, though still an imperialist in the best sense 
of that much-abused term, wide experience of empire 
has not altogether confirmed him in those Jingo senti- 
ments which vexed his boyish soul long ago at Tunis. 
Mention the Boer War, and he will show you a letter 
written to The Times in August, 1888, forecasting ac- 
curately the trend of events in Africa during recent 
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years. Turn the talk upon any topic,—history, poetry, 
the latest play, picture or novel,—and he is ready with 
views and opinions. In natural science he is a specialist 
whose field is a continent. His work as an artist has 
been crowned by the Academy. In the world of letters 
he sits distinguished, as facile and piquant in drafting 
a dispatch on his Majesty’s service as in dictating a 
volume on a section of empire. His capacity is great. 
His adaptability is greater. His confidence in himself 
is greatest of all. It may be that he thinks in protec- 
torates. It is possible that, as Mr. Stead asserts, he re- 
sembles the great Corsican in more than feet and inches. 
It is more than likely that were the empire in peril to- 
morrow he would spring to the rescue, ready for any 
post and any emergency; as willing to do service as 
commander-in-chief or admiral of the fleet as to face 
destiny in the premiership of England.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Sir William Bennett writes a letter to protest against 
Mr. Wells’ assertion that medical men are interested in 
nothing outside their profession. There is an article 
full of rather cheap sentiment, by Mr. E. H. Cooper, on 
“Children’s Prayers and Prayer Manuals.” Prince 
Bojidar Karageorgevitch, who was a friend of Marie 
Bashkirtseff, writes protesting against the blunders of 
some of her biographers and critics. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


NE of the most interesting articles in the National 

Review for October is that in which Mr. F. B. 

Behr expounds the advantages of his mono-rail system. 
He says: 

‘‘One of the most important social problems it would 
solve is that of the housing of the working classes in 
the neighborhood of large towns. In fact, at present it 
appears the only way to solve this great question, which 
has puzzled the brains of all our leading legislators. 
We will take as an instance London as the most im- 
portant center of the world. Supposing the existing 
railway companies built mono-rails along their main 
lines out of London, they could carry the working-class 
population in every direction radiating round a circle 
of from thirty to thirty-five miles radius in less than 
twenty minutes. This could be done with absolute 
safety and perfect punctuality. 

‘‘The zone of open country rendered available for the 
building of new houses and settlements would be so 
extensive that the prices asked by the owners of the 
land could not be raised unduly, because there would 
be such a large choice of land that if one man asked 
too much it would be easy to buy land from another, 
and, therefore, the very desire to secure a purchaser 
would maintain the prices at a reasonable level. Then 
the time employed for the journey would only be twen- 
ty minutes at the outside, and as the rails would only 
carry one class of traffic, and would be absolutely safe 
and completely guarded against derailment, the work- 
ingmen would enjoy the full benefit of the country, 
with the very short, punctual, and safe journey to his 
work and back to his home; and, in fact, the ideal 
condition of things would be attained,—namely, living 
really in the country though doing your work in town. 

Mr. Behr adds that the introduction of a mono-rail 
alongside an existing main line would be of great bene- 
fit to the existing railway companies. 














RECOLLECTIONS OF J. S. MILL. 


Sir Leslie Stephen continues his interesting recollec- 
tions, which are well worth reading, but not easy to 
quote from. The following paragraph on John Stuart 
Miil gives a picture of the philosopher curiously in dis- 
accord with most people’s preconceptions : 

“T saw a slight frail figure, trembling with nervous 
irritability. He poured outa series of perfectly-formed 
sentences with an extraordinary rapidity suggestive of 
learning by heart ; and when he lost the thread of his 
discourse closed his eyes for two or three minutes, till, 
after regaining his composure, he could again take up 
his parable. Although his oratory was defective, he 
was clearly speaking with intense feeling, and was ex- 
ceedingly sensitive to the reception by his audience. 
Some of his doctrines were specially irritating to the 
rows of stolid country gentlemen who began by listen- 
ing curiously to so strange an animal as a philosopher, 
and discovered before long that the animal’s hide could 
be pierced by scornful laughter. To Mill they repre- 
sented crass stupidity, and he became unable either to 
conceal his contempt or keep his temper. Neither his 
philosophy nor his official experience had taught him to 
wear a mask of insensibility.” 


THE ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


Mr. Low declares that it was the intrigues of the 
American railway companies which led the Colombian 
Senate to reject the Panama Canal treaty : 

“To speak quite bluntly and with brutal frankness, 
the rejection of the canal treaty is due not so much to 
the disinclination of the Senate of Colombia to permit 
the building of a waterway under American control 
throughout its territory as it is tothe ability displayed 
by the emissaries of certain American railway com- 
panies in making the members of the Colombian Senate 
understand how detrimental to their interests it would 
be if the.treaty were ratified. Of course, the usual ar- 
guments were used. There is one argument the legis- 
lator of a certain class always understands, whether he 
lives in the America of the North or the America of the 
South, and that is the golden one of dollars, francs, or 
pounds sterling.” 

THE LABOR WING OF THE LIB.-LABS. 


Mr. Richard Bell, of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants, writes on ‘‘ The Reign of Labor.” 

“The Liberal party, instead of showing fear at the 
formation of a strong ‘ Labor’ party, should welcome it 
with pleasure, for it will embody all that is Liberal and 
more, and is certain to go faster. It ought to be the 
business of the Liberal party to remove every obstacle 
which prevents the accomplishment of the aspirations 
of this class of the community and encourage the en- 
trance of all capable men to the House of Commons.” 

Mr. Bell declares that the Labor party is sound for 
free trade, and that none of Mr. Chamberlain’s bribes 
will have any effect upon it. 


THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 


N the Empire Review for October, Mr. James Reid, 
of New South Wales, makes a strong attack upon 
what he calls ‘‘ The Anti-Imperial Policy of Australia,” 
a policy which, he says, shows how little reliance is to 
be placed on Australian professions of loyalty to the 
imperial ideal. He condemns the policy of the Austra- 
lian Government in trying to deprive British Indian 
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subjects of their right to work on mail steamers as ‘“‘a 
gross act of oppression,” and demands that the Postal 
Act in which the provision is included should be dis- 
allowea. The imperial government has a right to pro- 
tect the people of any part of the empire against op- 
pression by any other part. 


CHINESE SERVANTS. 


Mr. Douglas Knocker describes the Chinese servant, 
of whom he gives a by no means flattering account. He 
gives the following description of one method of effect- 
ing stnali thefts, ‘‘ which commends itself and is com- 
mon. There is first a gradual sinking into obscurity of 
a coveted article. A curio begins by standing on the 
mantelpiece ; presently it slides behind a picture frame 
for some days; then, if its absence is not noted, it goes 
to a more distant part of the room, ‘and is almost en- 
tirely hidden for a week or more. One day, some time 
later, the mistress has a ‘turn out,’ and quite by acci- 
dent saves her curio by finding it hidden away at the 
bottom of a rarely-opened drawer.” 


PEARL-FISHING IN AUSTRALIA. 


Mr. A. Macdonald writcs a picturesque description of 
pearl-fishing off the Australian coast. He himself went 
down in a diving-suit, and was very nearly drowned 
owing to a leakage of the helmet. 

“T found it no easy matter to regain the perpendicu- 
lar, and my head bobbed like a football on the coral 
bottom for some time before I succeeded in my efforts ; 
but the sight that met my gaze then was sufficient re- 
ward for all my sufferings. I stood in the midst 
of a magnificent marine forest, where graceful coral 
branches intertwined with less material tendril growths. 
Delicate fernlike plants covered the honeycombed snowy 
rocks, and enormous Neptune’s cups appeared here and 
there among the clinging vegetation. The fronds of 
the coral palms trembled as if in a gentle breeze, and 
the more robust growths swayed slowly to and fro. It 
was as if a luxurious tropical thicket had been sub- 
merged, and yet retained its pristine grace and beauty. 
My radius of sight was but a few yards, unfortunately ; 
beyond that all was blurred and indistinct as a picture 
out of focus. I tried to walk, and at once realized that 
my limbs would hardly obey my will; the pressure of 
the water had cramped them so that my movements 
were like those of an automaton,—and this at a depth 
of less than a hundred feet. Shellfish of all descrip- 
tions were scattered around, and among them I ob- 
served a solitary pearl oyster, and I picked it up as if 
it were of the rarest value and placed it in the net.” 


THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


be Independent Review is the latest recruit to 

the ranks of the English ‘“ half-crown” month- 
lies. It is edited by Mr. Edward Jenks, assisted by an 
editorial council of well-known Oxford and Cambridge 
men, and, in the words of the publisher, ‘‘ will not be 
attached to any political or other organization, but 
will maintain a decisively progressive attitude on polit- 
ical and social questions.” The Independent, as it will 
probably come to be called for the sake of brevity, is 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin; it has a tasteful cover, 
and is printed in large type upon good paper. As to the 
contents, only one general criticism can be applied : 
the articles are well-written and decidedly literary in 
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tone, but somewhat academic and abstract. But that 
is not necessarily a defect. 

The number opens with an anonymous plea for a pro- 
gramme, which is largely a retrospect, and deals rather 
with the principles of future Liberal legislation than 
with immediate questions. This paper is followed by 
an article on ‘Social Reform” from the pen of Canon 
Barnett. After this come two papers on the British 
fiscal question, and a paper by Mr. Birrell, M.P., on 
‘‘Klementary Education,” in which the writer empha- 
sizes the fact that any educational settlement must be 
based upon compromise. Mr. Birrell’s own views are 
indicated in the following passage : 

‘Why should we not provide a good, sound, secular 
education for the children of everybody who cares or is 
obliged to send his-children to a public elementary 
school, and at the close of each day’s secular work, for 
which alone the tax and ratepayer will be responsible, 
allow the children to receive in the schoolhouse the re- 
ligious instruction their parents desire them to have? 
Who then can complain ?” 

There is an article on ‘“ Ecclesiasticism,” which Mr. 
G. Lowes Dickinson, the writer, defines as laboring de- 
liberately to fix the mind and character permanently in 
a certain mold, so far at least as fundamentals are 
concerned. Mr. Hector Macpherson writes on ‘The 
ivolution of Scotland.” Professor Mommsen’s ‘‘Appeal 
to the English,” which is printed in both German and 
English, is a very brief warning of the dangers of enmity 
between the two nations. Dr. Mommsen insists upon 
the fact that the anti-English movement in Germany 
was due primarily to the South African War ; but, in 
spite of this, he asserts that Germans feel themselves 
more nearly akin to the English than to any other 
nation. 

The number concludes with the first installment of a 
satirical novel, ‘‘Mr. Burden,” by Mr. H. Belloc, which 
begins delightfully. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


the Westminster Review for October there is a 

very interesting article by Mr. T. Filipowicz on 
‘The Political Situation in Poland.” The Russian 
Government, he says, has made strenuous efforts to at- 
tach to itself the Polish peasantry, but it is beginning 
to lose this mainstay, as the revolutionary propaganda 
is spreading among the peasants. The industrial move- 
ment has turned many of the peasants into factory 
hands and mechanics, and among these various forms 
of socialism flourish. Mr. Filipowicz quotes official 
documents which show that the late Prince Imeretin- 
sky warned the government that it was losing its hold 
on the peasantry, and he comments on this warning 
that nothing but a special administration suited to 
Polish needs will secure any measure of support from 
any class of Poles. 





THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


“THE first paper in the Monthly Review for October 

is an unsigned editorial on Lord Salisbury, after 
which follow papers by Sir Edward Grey, Lord Hugh 
Cecil, and Dr. Goldwin Smith, all dealing with the 
British tariff question. Sir H. Drummond Wolff writes 
on ‘‘ British Policy in the Balkans.” There is an amus- 
ing fable, ‘‘ The Two Sheepdogs,” Goff and Brum, satir- 
izing Mr. Balfour’s clever little shuffle with Mr. Cham- 
berlain. The illustrated article is by Mr. Basil de 
Sélincourt, and is a study of the secrets from the life of 
Christ in the Lower Church at Assisi. 

Prof. Rodolpho Lanciani contributes an interesting 
article on ‘‘ Bankers and Brokers in Ancient Rome,” 
the site of whose operations has recently been discov- 
ered. Professor Lanciani mentions the remarkable fact 
that in Trajan’s time money was invested on mortgage 
at as low interest as 24g per cent. In general, banking 
seems to have been carried on on very modern principles, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


THE MACEDONIAN ATROCITIES. 


N the second September number of the Revue de 
Paris, M. Bérard gives us the full text of the strik- 
ing memorandum which the Bulgarian Government 
addressed to the European powers last August. This 
document is certainly a terrible indictment of the Otto- 
man Government, and it is all the more terrible because 
the atrocities recorded in it are set out in the most busi- 
ness-like manner, arranged under geographical head- 
ings, and in a large number of cases the names of the 
wretched victims are recorded. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN FRANCE. 


M. Charles Dupuy, the ex-premier, discusses in the 
first September number of the Nowvelle Revue the 
question whether the churches should be disestablished 
in France. It is not a question only of the Catholic 
Church, but of the various Protestant and Jewish de- 
nominations which also receive subventions from the 
state. His own conclusion is that the Concordat should 
be maintained in the interest of the republic. If, how- 
ever, the Concordat should be abolished, he prefers the 
plan of M. Réveillaud, by which the disestablished min- 
isters of the various religions would receive pensions 
graduated according to their ages. On the general 








question he thinks that disestablishment would really 
increase the power of the clergy, for it would set them 
absolutely free for whatever propaganda they wished 
to set on foot, and that is evidently why, as a good Re- 
publican, he prefers to maintain the Concordat. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF TOLSTOY. 


An article which has recently appeared in an Italian 
newspaper, concerning the visit of Italian priests to Leo 
Tolstoy, gives occasion for an essay in Civilta Catto- 
lica for September, on the religion of that writer, and 
how it differs from that which should be held by a 
Catholic priest. Tolstoy declares that he is a follower 
of the pure Evangel, which is a gospel without a God, 
without the Son of God, without a church, says the 
author of this contribution. The social obligations of 
the upper classes form the subject of a contribution 
which gives much food for reflection ; it has for its text 
the words of an encyclical, which sets forth eloquently 
the fact that whoever has been the recipient of great 
gifts, spiritual or otherwise, should use them for the 
common benefit as well as for his own perfection. 


THE BUDGETS OF EUROPE. 


M. Lévy, in an interesting article on the deficits and 
surpluses of the European budgets, contributed to the 
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Revue des Deux Mondes for September, notes as a sin- 
gular circumstance that the beginning of the twentieth 
century sees the credit of some states, such as Italy and 
Spain, rising in a notable proportion, while the credit 
of France, England and Germany suf<ers an eclipse. 
The position of England, he says, is like that of a man 
who awakes after a night of drunkenness. He counts 
up all the various war loans, notes the constant increase 
of municipal indebtedness, observes that the Irish land 
act means the borrowing of another large sum, and sets 
out the considerable increase in the army and navy esti- 
mates. He arrives at the conclusion that England has 
come to the limit of the.taxation which she can pay. 
While consols have fallen something like twenty points 
below their highest, M. Lévy points out at the same time 
that British credit is the first in Europe if we take the 
yield per cent. of the various government stocks at 
present prices, but it is not nearly so much ahead as it 
used to be. Italian funds have risen some ten points, 
and a still more remarkable rise has taken place in 
Spanish fours. These two countries have profited by 
‘peace, retrenchment and reform.” Italy has recov- 
ered from the megalomania of Crispi, while Spain has 
actually profited by the loss of her colonies. In France, 
on the other hand, even in profound peace, the budget, 
both civil and military, continue to grow without rea- 
It is much the same thing in Germany. Alto- 
gether, the credit of no civilized state stands higher than 
that of the United States, to whose extraordinary pros- 
perity M. Lévy pays a warm tribute. His general con- 
clusion is that financiers ought to realize that there are 
limits to the taxable power of peoples. 


son. 


THE TRADE OF HONGKONG. 


A. von J. Sanson writes in the Deutsche Rundschau 
upon Hongkong as an ideal colony. Germans are in 
evidence in Hongkong, and the writer hopes that his 
countrymen will succeed in bringing their own colonies 
to anything approaching its flourishing state. He 
mentions that, in 1900, seventeen thousand laden ships 
entered the port, of some four and a quarter million 
tons burden. -This does not include the huge number 
of Chinese boats and junks. The total yearly trade in 
the free port of Hongkong is reckoned at fifty million 
pounds, and the total exports in 1895 exceeded those of 
London by 766,000 tons, not reckoning junks. The 
Chinese, with one and a quarter million tons yearly, 
come next to the British, with four and one-half million 
tons ; then come the Germans, the Japanese, the French, 
the Americans, the Norwegians, the Austrians, the 
Russians, the Dutch, the Italians, the Danes, the Bel- 
gians, the Swedes, and last of all the Portuguese with 
only 5,866 tons. It is interesting to note that the Dutch 
and Portuguese trade has fallen off, while the German 
and Japanese has increased, but without approaching 
the British at all. Russia has her own ports, and is 
connected by land with China, so the volume of her 
trade through Hongkong is, of course, small. 


A STORY OF MODERN CHINA. 


M. Pettit gives in the Revue de Paris for September, 
two more installments of what is really a remarkable 
study of modern Chinese life, written in the form of 
fiction. It is the tale of a native singing girl who, hav- 
ing been deceived and abandoned by one of the “ foreign 


devils,” conceives an undying hatred of all foreigners. ° 


She is fortunate enough to inspire a mandarin of great 
importance with a genuine passion. The account of 
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this dignitary’s sufferings is really touching; he can 
hardly understand what has happened to him, he only 
knows that he is willing to sacrifice everything that a 
Chinaman holds most dear,—even to the extent of in- 
sulting the ashes of his father,—for the sake of his over- 
mastering love for this girl, and his agony when she de- 
serts him for a mere soldier rises to the height of trag- 
edy. Incidentally, there is a wonderful description of 
the murder of a Christian bishop by Boxers after all his 
flock, save five only, have abandoned their faith and in- 
sulted the Cross. To the last he prays: ‘Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” 


MODERN THEOSOPHY. 


In Onze Eeuw, the Dutch magazine, Prof. Chantepie 
de la Saussaye gives us another installment of his ‘‘ Im- 
pressions and Opinions,” dealing this time with what 
he calls ‘‘ The Modern Theosophy,” that mystic religion 
which has claimed many strong minds, including that 
of Mrs. Annie Besant, whose personality is fading from 
our own minds. Mystic and theosophist, says the 
writer, are uttered in the same breath, are regarded as 
synonymous, but they do not follow the same path all 
the way through. The one is aspiritualist, the other is 
a materialist ; the one turns from the material world, 
the other turns toward it. Each, in seeking for greater 
enlightenment, goes off in a different direction to look 
for it. The professor has a leaning toward theosophy, 
and he writes attraetively on a subject which is, in it- 
self, mysterious and not especially easy for the ordinary 
reader to comprehend. The other contents of this ex- 
cellent review are worth perusal. 


AN ITALIAN CRITICISM OF MARION CRAWFORD. 


Nuova Antologia (September 1) contains an interest- 
ing review of the works of F. Marion Crawford with 
respect to that author’s ideas of Rome and of Italy in 
general. Mr. Crawford has thoroughly understood the 
capital of United Italy and the character of its inhabi- 
tants, but he has not properly grasped the very complex 
character of the Italians as a whole. His observations 
concerning their simplicity, their religious ideas, and 
many other characteristics are correct enough ; he has 
quite understood the inter-provincial disagreements 
and sentiments; but he denies that they are a people 
gifted with artistic fancy, and makes similar state- 
ments equally erroneous. The writer speaks of Mr. 
Crawford’s special views on the fight for the temporal 
power of the Papacy, his detestation of the Garibaldian 
revolution, and his admiration for the personalty of 
Victor Emanual II., as well as many other things 
known to readers of Mr. Crawford’s novels ; the whole 
forms a good introduction to his works for those who 
have not perused them, and the article is illustrated 
with a portrait. 

CHILDREN’S WHIMS. 


In its issue for September 16, the Nuova Antologia 
contains a thoughtful article on the whims of children, 
giving the results of the author’s study of an important 
and complex subject which has remained a mystery be- 
cause psychologists and teachers have not considered it 
worth studying. Signora Paola Lombroso thinks it 
most decidedly worth studying, for if these whims are 
not corrected there is danger to the race. The cause of 
a violent outburst of tears and anger is often quite dis- 
proportionate to the violence of the outbreak ; the fit of 
the sulks continues in many instances long after the 
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cause has entirely vanished from the child’s mind. 
These are such common phenomena that we take them 
as a matter of course ; yet we ought not to do so. 

SEX IN HANDWRITING. 

M. Alfred Binet, director of the psycho-physiological 
laboratory at the Sorbonne, discusses, in La Revue for 
October 1, the question whether sex betrays itself in 
handwriting, and if so, how. The article is illustrated 
with fourteen facsimiles of envelopes addressed to him, 
Madame, or Mademoiselle, Binet. He called in two ex- 
perts, and a number of intelligent people, of widely dif- 
ferent ages and occupations, but ignorant of graph- 


POPULAR TOPICS 


HE numbers of Nature for September are largely 
taken up by the formal addresses of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. These 
addresses generally give a résumé of the subject treated 
by the speaker, and very commonly they are of an his- 
torical character. Some of the addresses are pretty 
technical, but others contain much that interests the 
the popular reader. The address of Mr. Charles Hawks- 
by before the section of engineering, while treating of 
modern engineering in general, devotes some special 
attention to the subject of water supplies from the en- 
gineer’s standpoint. He has nothing especially new to 
say on the subject, but as a concise statement of the 
methods of securing water in the United Kingdom it is 
admirable. , His remark that water obtained by gravi- 
tation is almost, if not quite, as expensive as water ob- 
tained by pumping may be something of a surprise to 
a layman, but is easily explained by the greater cost of 
gravitation works. The address of the president, Sir 
Norman Lockyer, is of marked popular interest, for he 
takes up the subject of Britain’s failure to succeed in 
business competition with Germany and the United 
States. He finds the remedy in an increase in the uni- 
versities and in greater attention to pure research. He 
advocates large expenditures of public money to bring 
this about, saying that Great Britain.should have eight 
new universities. The money can be raised, if the need 
is really felt, as England raised the money to rebuild 
and equip its navy, when the navy bill was passed in 

1888. 

THE BIRDS OF EGYPT. 

The main article of the last number of Ornis is a 
somewhat elaborate one entitled ‘‘Considérations sur 
les Oiseaux d’Egypte,” by Dr. Quinet. Like so many of 
the articles written by French and German authors, it 
is unmercifully spread out, but nevertheless it does con- 
tain a large amount of information in regard to the 
birds of Egypt and their migrations. He says that the 
birds of Egypt are, to a large extent, like those of Eu- 
rope, but it is very noticeable that the woodpeckers and 
tomtits are wanting. The migration tables in connec- 
tion with the article are very extensive. In his charts 
of migration, the striking thing to a layman is that the 
lines of movement of the birds are so generally on a 
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ology. His conclusion is that sex certainly does betray 
itself in handwriting, though age is not so markedly 
shown. The sexual differences are seen alike by stu- 
dents of graphology and those ignorant of it, but the 
former can give more clearly the reasons why they 
think such and such writing is that of a young woman, 
and such and such another that of an old man. In the 
most favorable circumstances, the correct guesses num- 
ber 90 per cent. ; but occasionally a feminine handwrit- 
ing is universally taken for a man’s. Clear, simple, 
firm writing is characteristically masculine ; more em- 
broidered handwriting, with certain letters unduly tall, 
is characteristically feminine. 


IN THE SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 


northeast and southwest line. Of course, there are 
some exception to this general direction, like the lines 
between Iceland and Great Britain, and those between 
Great Britain and the Continent. 


A GERMAN ZOOLOGICAL STATION. 


Of all the work done by the German people for the 
advancement of scientific research, perhaps none has 
been more fruitful than the establishment of zoélogical 
stations, of which the one at Naples is by far the most 
complete and most noted. Therefore, the article begun 
in the September number of Der Zodlogischen Garten 
by Hans Zimmerman, describing a visit to the station 
of the Berlin Aquarium at Rovigno, is of a good deal of 
interest. Zimmerman gushes like a boarding-school 
girl, a1.d distributes the technical names of plants and 
animals in a promiscuous and entirely unnecessary 
manner, but, nevertheless, the article is interesting as 
describing a somewhat elaborately-equipped station. 
The building is a rather imposing one, three stories in 
height, fitted with large aquaria, laboratories, and liy- 
ing rooms for those connected with its work. German 
biologists may well take pride in such permanent sta- 
tions, which are almost ideal in their arrangement. 


EXERCISE AND ALCOHOL. 


In La Nature of September 5 is an interesting short 
article on the influence of muscular energy in eliminat- 
ing alcohol which has been introduced into the blood. 
M. Grehant made a series of experiments, dosing with 
alcohol, and then examining the blood after a varying 
number of hours. He found that under ordinary cir 
cumstances the elimination of alcohol was extremely 
slow. Hethen had constructed a wheel three meters in 
diameter into which a dog could be placed and: kept 
moving. Alcohol was introduced into the stomach of 
the dog, and after five hours in the wheel its blood was 
examined, when it was found that the alcohol had dim- 
inished much more rapidly than when the animal was 
not exercising. M. Grehant commends the result of 
this experiment to the consideration of men who have 
somewhat over-indulged, and suggests that experiment 
might show beneficial results from carriage riding when 
the degree of ‘‘ivresse” was too great for walking. 




















HE rapid-fire production of novels during the last 
few seasons has given rise to the remark that 
novel-writing has become a disease and every one has 
it. It came about, perhaps, in two ways: some stories, 
like ‘‘David Harum,” had been very successful com- 
mercially, and there was a distinct wave of creative im- 
pulse evident. Now, although a considerable number 
of novels were published in midsummer, something 
scarcely attempted before ‘Richard Carvel’s” quick 
popularity, there is an increasing hesitancy among pub- 
lishers about launching too many books of fiction in a 
season. Only three or four novels recéntly published 
seem likely to reach one-fifth of ‘‘ David Harum’s” wide 
circulation. So much for the business viewpoint. 
People are reading as much as ever,—only there are 
more books and constantly new and inexpensive ways 
of getting them. But the creative impulse is still evi- 
dent. More fiction of good quality is being written, 
perhaps, than ever before, and if there are more stu- 
dents than masters of the art, it is to be remembered 
that a book, however faulty, is a better sign of literary 
progress than a book about a book. The only writers 
whose earnestness lessened sales will affect are those 
like a man we know who recently brought an adven- 
turous tale to a publisher, and said frankly, ‘I’ve 
studied these successful novels and learned the trick,— 
I think this book will sell.” His book, by the way, is 
not published yet. 
Of the newer books, while there are still many his- 
torical and adventurous romances, the peopie and 
places and problems of the present day seem to be in- 
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A GLANCE AT THE 
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teresting the novelists and readers more, not the realism 
of commonplaces unlifted by personality, but the splen- 
did, sincere, imaginative realism that Frank Norris 
laid the way for, if he, himself, could not realize it. 
And the most notable books are more generally the 
most widely read. Publishers are hoodwinking readers 
less easily with each successive season. The popular 
books of the last months, for example, have been, 
according to reports, Mr. Allen’s ‘ Mettle of the Pas- 
ture” (Macmillan), Mr. London’s “The Call of the 
Wild” (Macmillan), Mr. Page’s ‘Gordon Keith” (Scrib- 
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ner), Dr. Dixon’s ‘The One Woman” (Doubleday), Mr. 
McGrath’s “The Grey Cloak” (Bobbs-Merrill), and Mr. 
Fox’s “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come” (Scrib- 
ner). Critics might quarrel with public for some of 
these selections, and yet in each case a sane reason for 
their popularity is evident. ‘The Call of the Wild” is 
almost epic. The dog which is carried from luxurious 
California into clementary Alaska, and returns natu- 
rally to his own, is, after all, only an evidence of the 
workings of the spirit of the wilderness. The story is 
vital and true, and in it and through it you feel the 
lash of the northern wind, the oppression and the ex- 
altation of an undiscovered, primitive land, the mys- 
terious, ruggedly poetic touch of primitive nature ; you 
yourself hear the insistent call of the wild. The sense 
of this virile book remains as a permanent possession. 
“The Mettle of the Pasture” is diametrically different. 
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Here is human tragedy 
resultant from human 
weaknesses of many 
kinds. The young man 
and woman who are 
separated by his earlier 
sin, and who suffer 
through the cruelty of 
their friends, are 
brought together only 
after the ruin of their 
happiness has been ac- 
complished. Mr. Allen 
has still the grace of 
good writing and a 
sense of the more deli- 
cate poetry of nature. 
The story of ‘The Lit- 
tle Shepherd of King- 
dom Come,” his boy- 
hood in the Kentucky 
mountains, his youth 

















in the settlements, and 
of how, in his man- 
hood, he fought for the 
Union with and against his friends, grips one with its 
strong virility and its gentle tenderness. Chad is un- 
forgetable, and it is all so human and true that you feel 
that your finger has been on the pulse of the most 
dramatic heartbeats of our national life. ‘Gordon 
Keith” is the story of a young Southerner who, born a 
gentleman, is forced, because of the ruin the war 
brought his father, to make his own way, which he 
does manfully and as becomes a gentleman, in Virginia 
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and in New York. That the author personally felt this 
story deeply is evident. No detail is spared, and if this 
sometimes clogs the action of the book, it is all done 
with the charm and truth to life which made “ Red 
Rock” a literary achievement. The people of the 
Virginia country are more human and attractive than 
the city folk in the story, exactly as they are in real life. 
Certain and not-to-be-neglected vigor and force make 
“The One Woman” important. The story is about a 
young socialistic preacher in New York who, though 
married, falls in love with a rich girl who helps him to 
carry out his theories for social equality and salvation. 
He leaves his wife, and is married to the other woman 
by the socialistic marriage ceremony ; but she, in turn, 
passes him by for a friend of his, whom he kills in a 
duel with knives in the 
i : = 1 dark. His wife stands 
\\ \ by him through it all, 
and, finally, saves him 
from the death penalty 
for murder. The story 
is sensational and melo- 
dramatic; every color 
in it is flamboyant, and 
every sound a scream. 
But it is powerful with 
elementary force, and 
the passages describing 
the life of a city preach- 
er carry weight by a 
sense of personal expe- 
rience. ““‘The Grey 
Cloak” is a typical his- 
torical romance of the 
time of Mazarin. The 
main characters hurry 
from France to Quebec, 
because a paper is abroad which will ruin them. In 
the Canadian wilds, the four men, in love with one 
lady, struggle for supremacy, and all but the lover are 
killed. The action throughout is stirring, and the web 
of intrigue and misun- 
derstanding is unwo- 
ven only at the end. 
The most sympathetic 
character in the book is 
a young priest, who is 
the illegitimate son of 
the hero’s father. 
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HISTORICAL 
ROMANCES. 

The number of new 
American historical 
stories is comparative- 
ly small. In ‘Peggy 
O’Neal” (Biddle: Phil- 
adelphia), Alfred Hen- 
ry Lewis has written 
both an interesting tale 
with a charming hero- 
ine and a clear-cut 
characterization of An- 
drew Jackson. Fred- 
erick Palmer’s ‘The 
Vagabond” (Scribner) 
is an interesting story 
of the Civil War, with 
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a hero who is, perhaps, even more attractive as a child, 
searching for a mountain, a mine, and a maid, than in 
his war setting, and a charming heroine who is loyal 
to the South, but who surrenders with it. ‘Round 
Anvil Rock” (Macmillan), is another of Miss Nancy 
Huston Banks’ Kentucky stories, its scene laid in pio- 
neer days. It is a pretty love story and a dashing his- 
torical romance rolled into one. Here, again, is Andrew 
Jackson, but in the days before he was ‘“ the General.” 
“A Spectre of Power” (Houghton, Mifflin) takes the 
reader South, into Tennessee, in the primitive times of 
the struggles between the French, English, and Indians. 
Charles Egbert Craddock has written a rattling adven- 
turousstory. ‘On the We-a Trail” (Macmillan) is one 
of a large number of novels of the pioneer West. This 
one, by Caroline Brown, is not greatly different from 
its predecessors, but holds the reader by its crowding in- 
cident and adventure. 

Historical stories with a foreign setting are more 
humerous. Stanley Weyman’s “‘ The Long Night” (Mc- 
Clure) is different in its first chapters from any of his 
previous novels. These describe the superstition of old 
Geneva; but soon the action quickens, and in the end 
comes the dashing fight between Savoy and Geneva, done 
characteristically. The love story is charming, but Mr. 
Weyman is always better in a fight than anywhere else. 
“The Adventures of Gerard ” (McClure) are the bragga- 
docio accounts of the prowess of a Napoleonic soldier, 
told by himself. Though written by Conan Doyle, 
these stories are more like Weyman than is ‘‘The Long 
Night.” Robert; Chambers’ ‘The Maids of Paradise” 
(Harper) is a characteristic story of the Franco-Prussian 
War, with a more human hero and a more inhuman 
Villain than he usually indulges in. Among others de- 
serving mention are ‘‘ Castle Omeragh” (Appleton), by 
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Frankfort Moore, a very historical story of Ireland in 
Cromwell’s time; ‘‘Gorgo” (Lothrop), a story full of 
the atmosphere of ancient Greece ; ‘‘ The Spoils of Em- 
pire” (Little, Brown & Co.), a love story with old-time 
Mexico as a background; and ‘The Sins of a Saint” 
(Appleton), a virile romance of old England. 





TALES OF ADVENTURE, 


Cutcliffe Hyne’s ‘‘Captain Kettle” is imperishable ; 
and McTodd and Thompson, the heroes of his two latest 
books (Macmillan), are as real, if less well rounded and 
novel ; and no one makes the sea so real and vivid a back- 
ground for restrained, never-labored or melodramatic 
action. His terse, clean-cut writing contrasts with the 
easy flow of Clark Russell’s ‘‘The Captain’s Wife” 
(Page: Boston). Invention rampant characterizes ‘“‘ The 
Wings of the Morning” (Clode), but none will put aside 
the book until the last of hundreds of hairbreadth es- 
capes is over and all live happy ever after ; nor can one 
easily leave ‘‘The Golden Fetich” (Dodd, Mead), Eden 
Phillpott’s well-told story of the adventures of a young 
Englishman in the heart of Africa. ‘‘ The Red Triangle” 
(Page) is a new detective story, by Arthur Morrison, 
which would be striking if we had never known Sher- 
lock Holmes, and ‘‘ Murray Davenport” (Page), unlike 
Mr. R. N. Stephens’ previous stories, is laid in New York 
of the present day. It has, however, Mr. Stephens’ char- 
acteristic thrilling and melodramatic climaxes. ‘‘The 
Love of Monsieur” (Harper) is a new French romance, 
by George Gibbs, after the style of Dumas and Wey- 
man; ‘Barbe of the Grand Bayou” (Dodd, Mead) is an 
exciting and rather powerful story of the Brittany 
coast by John Oxenham ; “The MS. in the Red Box” 
(Lane) is a story of daring in seventeenth-century Eng- 
land which, like many others, has difficulty in being as 
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interesting as its publisher’s announcements; ‘‘The 
Yellow Crayon” (Dodd, Mead) is another novel and in- 
teresting tale, by E. P. Oppenheim, having to do with 





KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, 


the Order of the Yellow Crayon, a secret society of no 
bility, formed to put down socialists and anarchists. 


STUDIES OF A SINGLE CHARACTER. 


Kate Douglass Wiggin has never written a more 
quaint story than ‘‘ Rebecca of the Sunny Brook Farm” 
(Houghton, Mifflin), nor has she created a fresher, more 
subtly-conceived character than Rebecca. It is alto- 
gether charming, reposeful art. ‘‘ Darrel” (Lothrop) is 
another of Irving Bacheller’s north-country characters, 
full of charming sentiment and humor, and always 
talking as if he knew many were listening. ‘ Andy 
Barr” (Lothrop) is still another homespun philosopher, 
who is the central character despite the love story and 
the glimpse of the Civil War. ‘Ike Glidden” (Dicker- 
man) is another variant of the type. ‘‘ Wee MacGregor ” 
(Harper) is the quiet tale of a Scotch lad and his very 
human father and mother. Mr. J. J. Bell writes with 
distinction and charm. ‘My Friend Annabel Lee” 
(Stone) is naturally all about Mary McLane, and ‘My 
Mamie Rose” (Baker-Taylor) is the frank autobiogra- 
phy of Mr. Owen Kildare. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN SOCIAL LIFE. 


George Barr McCutcheon’s recent story, ‘‘ The Sher- 
rods” (Dodd, Mead), deals with an attractive but weak 
artist who loves two women and marries both. His 
discovery makes clear the nobility of both women, and 
of an old country rival whose love has regenerated him. 
It is a strong American story, written clearly and forci- 
bly, but with artistic restraint, about an old theme. It 











has the freshness of ‘‘ The Gentleman from Indiana.” 
New York is the scene of many stories of city life. 
Howard Pyle’s “‘ Rejected of Men” (Harper) is a reverent 
attempt to show how New York would receive Christ's 
coming, and the old story is told with a modern back- 
ground. Arthur Stringer’s ‘‘The Silver Poppy ” (Apple- 
ton) is a strong story of human inhumanity and weak- 
ness in literary Bohemia. ‘‘ The Girl of Ideas” (Scribner) 
shows another side of New York literary life. ‘“ White- 
wash” (Dana, Estes) and ‘‘An April Princess” (Dodd, 
Mead) are crisply-written stories of New York fashion- 
able society and Bohemia, while ‘“‘The Dominant 
Strain” (Little, Brown), though primarily a character 
study, is written against a background of musical and 
music-worshiping New York. ‘ The Millionaire’s Son” 
(Dana, Estes) is an unusually vital picture of a young 
man who, by a sharp experience with his worldly- 
minded father, proves to himself that he is more scholar 
than business man. Like ‘‘The Dominant Strain,” it 
is a study of a character that has two twists instead of 
a bent. ‘“‘The Mills of Man” (Rand, McNally) isa story 
of modern business, and ‘‘The Story of an East Side 
Family” (Dodd, Mead) the realistic evolution of a young 
couple who fight their way up together by thrift and 
industry. Miss Alice Brown’s “‘ Judgment” (Harper) is 
an exquisite small-bit of literary workmanship. The 
story of the frail, large-hearted woman who lives for 
others, and of the final judgment of her hard though in- 
tentionally just husband, is intensely human. Itis a 
paragraph from real life. 

Harold Wilson’s ‘The Spenders” (Lothrop), which 
contrasts with keen analysis the old mineworker and his 
city-living, luxury-loving grandson, has been succeeded 
by “The Lions of the Lord” (Lothrop), a tale of the Mor- 
mons; and if it is less universal and less finely drawn 
than its predecessor, it is, nevertheless, fresh and virile 
writing. There are a considerable number of strong, 
healthy stories of American country life, strong and 
healthy as contrasted with the cleverness of the city 
tales. Arthur Pier’s ‘‘The Triumph” (McClure) is an 
example, with its scene laid in the oil regions, and 
showing the author’s increasingly firm grasp of char- 
acter and situation; ‘‘The Red Keggers ” (Booklover’s) 
is another, a story of the lumber district ; ‘‘ The Red- 
fields’ Succession” (Harper), with the modern South as 
a background ; ‘The Beaten Path” (Macmillan), a real- 
istic story of American commercial life ; and ‘‘ The Main 
Chance” (Bobbs-Merrill), with the scene laid ina West- 
ern town, and with a 
rather interesting vil- 
lain. More notable are 
Mrs. Burnham’s second 
Christian Science sto- 
ry, “Jewel” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin), Gwendo- 
len Overton’s ‘Anne 
Carmel” (Macmillan), 
and Anna McClure 
Sholl’s “The Law of 
Life” (Appleton). 
These two latter sto- 
ries, —one of a girl 
whose passionate, un- 
seeing love of a man of 
the world is kept from 
ruining her only by her 
devotion to her broth- 
er, the other, of a young 
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wife of an older, aca-  [- 
demic man in a modern 
college, who loves and 
is loved by a young and 
daring instructor, but 
who finally triumphs 
over herself and him 
and obeys the law of 
life,—are exceedingly 
acute studies of the sex 
problem and of mar- 
riage conventions. ‘‘A 
Gentleman of the 
South ” (Macmillan) is 
a story which carries a 
study of the old-time 
Black Belt. Dr. Bra- 
dy’s ‘* Doctor of Philos- 
ophy” (Scribner) de- 
tails the tragedy caused 
by a strain of negro 
hlood in a charming 
virl, and ‘‘Good-bye, 
Proud World” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin), is an en- 
tertaining tale of a girl who leaves the city for a quiet 
Connecticut town, and of her further quiet adventures 
in quiet surroundings. 














— 
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STORIES OF FOREIGN SOCIAL LIFE. 


Charles Marriott’s ‘‘ The House on the Sands” (Lane) 
is written against a background of English politics. 
‘he hero loses his career in his love for a woman who 
has lived platonically witha social theorist. The story, 
quietly and artistically told, and full of keen character 
analysis, contains some comment on America that is 
interesting. ‘‘ Americans don’t think,” says Tate, ‘‘ they 
calculate ; they are amazingly clever, but not very wise ; 
they have no statesmen, only politicians.” ‘ Felix” 
(Stokes) is a very strong if somewhat morbid story, by 
Robert Hichens, of an English country boy who reads 
Balzac, falls in love with a morphineuse in London, 
and is finally reclaimed by his love for his mother. 
‘Pigs in Clover” (Lippincott) is another morbid though 
forceful story, with a couple of weak women and a 
vigorous Jewish financier, who works between South 
Africa and England, and his devil-like brother as 
leading characters. ‘Place and Power” (Appleton), 
‘“Twixt God and Mammon” (Appleton), and ‘‘ Stay at 
Homes” (Longmans) are intimate studies of English 
social life, and ‘‘ Eleanor Dayton” (Lane), a readable 
story of an American girl in the Paris of the Second 
Empire. 

CHEERFUL LOVE STORIES. 

Justus Miles Forman’s stories have an indefinable 
poetic charm throughout, and his ‘‘Monsigny” (Dou- 
bleday), a slight tale of the picturesque old castle of 
that name, is potent as pretty dreams are potent. ‘‘The 
Land of Joy” (Doubleday) is another frank, cheerful 
story of the love affairs of two college men at Cam- 
bridge and in Virginia. ‘‘ Kidnapped” (Harper) is a 
cheery yarn, by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, 
of young American daring and a lively love affair. 
“The Castle of Understanding” (Harper) is a pretty 
love story, full of delicate humor, and exceedingly at- 
tractive in its drawing of the youthful hero and hero- 
ine: and ‘‘ The Man With the Wooden Face” (Fox, Duf- 
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field) is similarly and differently simple and pretty, a 
crisp little story of the present day. Molly Elliot Sea- 
well’s ‘The Fortunes of Fifi” (Bobbs-Merrill), a light 
and pretty love story of France of the First Empire, 
and Onota Watanna’s poetic Japanese tale, ‘“‘ The Heart 
of a Hyacinth” (Harper), both show a delicate sense of 
literary fitness. e 
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SHORT STORIES. 

Publishers are slow to print volumes of short stories, 
and, as a result, most of the new collections are written 
by authors whose names will carry the book to some 
considerable success. Another result is that some of 
the best writing of the season is in them. ‘Trent’s 
Trust” (Houghton, Mifflin) has much of the earlier 
Bret Harte in it; F. Hopkinson Smith’s art, essentially 
a short-story telling one, is at its best in the reposeful 
stories in ‘‘The Under Dog” (Scribner); Frank Norris’s 
virility and rugged realism come out strongly in some 
of the other stories than ‘ A Deal in Wheat” (Double- 
day), which gives the name to the volume; Mrs. Steel’s 
mastery of incident has never been so clearly revealed 
as in the India tales of ‘‘In the Guardianship of God” 
(Macmillan). 

Alfred Henry Lewis’s stories, told at ‘‘ The Black Lion 
Inn” (Russell), are national in their interpretation of 
character and in the swing of dramatic incident ; and 
George Ade’s stories, ‘‘In Babel” (McClure), show that 
he is a more facile master of short-story writing than 
he is of slang. Other interesting collections are Seumas 
McMannus’ “Red Poocher” (Funk & Wagnalls), char- 
acteristic Irish stories ; ‘‘ Earth’s Enigmas” (Page), some 
more of C. G. D. Roberts’ nature sketches ; ‘‘Old Plan- 
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tation Days” (Dodd, Mead), intimate negro yarns by 
Paul Laurence Dunbar ; ‘“‘ The Change of Heart” (Har- 
per), half a dozen gentle love stories ; ‘‘ The Black Chan- 
ter” (Macmillan), clever and tender Highland stories by 
Nimmo Christie; and 
“The Untilled Field” 
(Lippincott), some 
rather powerful stories 
by George Moore. 
Some not-to-be-neg- 
lected short stories that 
have been published in 
single volumes (Mac- 
millan) are Owen Wis- 
ters “Philosophy 
Four,” an altogether 
merry, boyish Harvard 
story, written inimita- 
bly; “Man Over- 
board,” a _ clever sea 
story by Marion Craw- 
ford; ‘‘Mrs. Pendle- 
ton’s Four in Hand,” 
a pretty society tale by 
Gertrude Atherton; 
and Wm. Stearns Davis’ *‘ The Saint of Dragon’s Dale,” 
a weird little German story. ‘Cirello” (Life) is a slight 
story of musical and artistic people. ‘‘ The Unwelcome 
Mrs. Hatch” (Appleton) is a novelization of Mrs. Har- 
rison’s play. It has some power, and is made vital by 
the character of the heroine. 
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STORIES TOLD BY LETTERS. 


Three recent novels,—by W. D. Howells, Messrs. 
Vickar and Collins, and Beulah Marie Dix,—take the 
form of letters: ‘Letters Home” (Harper) are letters 
written to people at home telling of the interesting 
things that are happening in New York, and, together, 


OTHER BOOKS OF THE 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS, 


“THE important place held by biography among the 

books of the present season is especially notable. 
Not only is Mr. Morley’s ‘Life of Gladstone” dis- 
tinetly the ‘‘book of the month” in England, and to 
a great extent in America as well, but in the United 
States there are at the present moment at least half a 
dozen biographies of statesmen, soldiers, and literary 
men claiming the attention of the reading public. One 
of the most interesting of these new enterprises in the 
field of biogrophical writing is Mr. Thomas E. Watson’s 
volume on the “ Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson ” 
(Appleton). This book demands notice not merely be- 
cause its author has a vivacious style and positive con- 
victions, but even more because it is a characterization 
of the first and greatest of our Southern statesmen 
by a man of Southern birth and breeding. Mr. Wat- 
son alludes in his preface to the fact that by far the 
greater number of books treating of American his- 
tory and biography have been written by Northern 
He complains not without justice that many 


men. 
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making a single complete love story; ‘A Parish of 
T'wo” (Lothrop) are letters which pass between a rest- 
less young man who is traveling and an invalid friend in 


West Braintree, Mass. Both are in love with the same 
already married woman, but neither recognizes the lady 
in the other’s letters until the book has been written. 
The contrast of the two characters,—one restless, active, 
healthy ; the other, an invalid and a resigned philoso- 
pher,—makes a varied interest. ‘‘ Blount of Brecken- 
how” (Macmillan) is a scourging tale of nineteenth- 
century England, told 
by letters between the 
Rowlestones, the Ca- 
rewes, and James 
Blount. 


HUMOROUS STORIES. 

Very little real hu- 
mor has appeared dur- 
ing the last months. 
“Sinful Peck” (Har- 
per), which has some- 
thing of the quality of 
W. W. Jacobs, and is 
infinitely more flexible 
than anything Morgan 
Robertson has done be- 
fore; ‘‘The Captain’s 
Tollgate” (Appleton), a 
posthumous novel by 
Frank R. Stockton, 
with the author’s 
quaint and mellow humor abundant ; and ‘ The Brazen 
Calf” (Dodd, Mead), a society satire by James L. Ford, 
are the best examples. Miss Lillian Bell’s ‘‘ Dowager 
Duchess and the American Girl” (Harper) and Mr. 
Van Zile’s “‘A Duke and His Double” (Holt) are both 
about royalty folk, and have consciously or unconscious- 
ly considerable humor. 
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SEASON. 


of the histories of our country are histories of New 
England rather than of the nation. It may very well 
be that if historical writing had been attempted to 
any great extent by Southern men in the early days of 
the Republic, the results would have revealed provin- 
cialisms to an even greater degree than do the works of 
our New England authors. Nevertheless, Mr. Watson 
is entirely right in his contention that the South should 
be better represented in our histories. Any Northern 
man may certainly read with interest and profit what 
Mr. Watson has to say concerning that man among 
the founders of our national government who has al- 
ways more than any other typified the spirit of Ameri- 
can democracy. 

A delightful volume of reminiscences entitled ‘My 
Own Story” has been written by John Townsend Trow- 
bridge, the story writer and poet (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.). Those among our readers,—and they are many, 
we are sure,—who have been familiar from their youth 
up with the writings of Mr. Trowbridge in such publi- 
cations as The Youth’s Companion and Our Young 
Folks, not to speak of his more serious efforts in the 














dignified pages of the Atlantic Monthly, will take 
especial pleasure in reading the autobiography of this 
genial American writer. Mr. Trowbridge was born in 
Monroe County, New York, in 1827, his parents being 
pioneer settlers of that region, and he was brought up 
on a backwoods farm. After attending the primitive 
district school of those days, be began by himself, at 
the age of fourteen, the study of French and Latin, and 
became an eager reader of Byron, Scott, Shakespeare, 

















JOHN TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE, 


Burns, and other writers. Mr. Trowbridge began to 
write verses at thirteeen, and to print them at sixteen 
in a Rochester newspaper. Leaving home after his 
father’s death, he attended a classical school for one 
term, and in 1845 went to Illinois, where he taught a 
country school in the winter, and two years later came 
to New York and began to write for the press. The 
next year he went to Boston, and soon became known 
as a writer of tales and sketches. For fifty years, Mr. 
Trowbridge was a contributor to story papers and the 
author of a large number of popular poems and stories. 
His book abounds in reminiscences of Walt Whitman, 
Father Taylor, Emerson, Longfellow, and other men of 
letters. 

It seems strange, indeed, that the world has had to 
wait so many years for a complete and authentic ac- 
count of Dr. Howe’s famous experiments with Laura 
Bridgman which resulted in the first case of successful 
instruction of a child who was blind as well as deaf- 
mute. Such an account is now given to the public by 
Dr. Howe’s daughters, Maud Howe and Florence Howe 
Hlall, in a volume entitled ‘‘Laura Bridgman, Dr. 
Howe’s Famous Pupil, and What He Taught Her” 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). Dr. Howe himself died 
in 1876, after having more than once expressed a deter- 
mination to write a full account of these experiments ; 
but he was absorbed in other work and found no time 
for the task. It is announced that this volume will be 
followed in due time by the earlier adventures and 
journals of Howe, which another daughter, Mrs. Rich- 
ards, is editing, and eventually, it is hoped, by the 
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later and more public life of Dr. Howe. <As is well 
known, many blind deaf-mutes, such as Helen Keller, 
have been benefited by the system of education which 
Dr. Howe devised for Laura Bridgman. The records 
of his experiments are of the highest scientific and edu- 
cational value. 

Anthony Wayne, the Revolutionary general who is 
known more commonly as ‘‘Mad Anthony,” is the sub- 
ject of a memoir in the “ Historic Lives” series (Apple- 
ton), by John R. Spears. General Wayne’s brilliant 
achievement at Stony Point, and his later career as an 
Indian fighter in the West, have made his name familiar 
to successive generations of American schoolboys. 

A predestined writer of memoirs was the late M. de 
Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the London Times, 
and the volume recently published (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.), giving the recollections of this extraordinary ad- 
venturer and diplomat among journalists, is inno sense 
a disappointment to those who are familiar with its au- 
thor’s remarkable career. His book is mainly occupied 
with the hitherto unpublished history of Europe for the 
past thirty years. Especially interesting is the chapter 
which recounts the author’s interview with the Sultan 
in 1883. 

In the ‘Great Commanders” series (Appleton), Mr. 
James Russell Solley, formerly Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, writes the life of ‘‘ Admiral Porter.” This is 
the first time that the record of Admiral Porter’s life 
has been given to the public. It is based upon official 
documents and correspondence, together with the pub- 
lished narratives of officers who took part in the Civil 
War. The Porter family had followed the sea for a 
hundred years before the admiral was born. The ad- 
miral’s grandfather served as commander of a privateer 
in the Revolutionary War. His father, of the same 
name, was the famous Commodore Porter of the War 
of 1812. The admiral’s own distinguished services in 

















THE LATE ADMIRAL PORTER. 


our Civil War are matters of familiar history. Mr. 
Solley has done a thorough and altogether creditable 
piece of work. 

The life of ‘‘Theodore Leschetizky,” the greatest of 
living piano teachers, as written by the Countess Po- 
tocka, has been translated into English by Miss Gene- 
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vieve Seymour Lincoln (Century Company). Nota few 
American pianists have been numbered among Lesche- 
tizky’s pupils in Vienna, and he became famous years 
ago as the teacher of Paderewski. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION, AND 
EXPLORATION. 


” 


In “The Land of the Heather,” written and illus- 
trated by Clifton Johnson (Macmillan), Scotland is 
described as some portions of England, Ireland, and 
France have been described in earlier volumes by the 
sameauthor. Mr. Johnson’s text is not less illuminating 
than his pictures, and to the stay-at-home as well as to 
the would-be traveler the combination of text and pic- 
tures oifers much that is both instructive and pleasing. 

‘*Grindelwald,” by Daniel P. Rhodes, is avowedly : 
‘pleasure book.” The author has obtained his practi- 

sal information about Grindelwald through observa- 
tion and by talks with the Oberliinder themselves. The 
present volume is mainly an answer to a series of ques- 
tions about the region put by friends of the author. 
Needless to say, a great amount of this information is 
beyond the range of the ordinary guide-book literature. 
The book is beautifully illustrated from half-tone 
plates. 

“To Calfornia and Back,” by C. A. Higgins and 
Charles A. Keeler (Doubleday, Page & Co.), is a descrip- 
tion of the Southern journey through New Mexico and 
Arizona, by way of the Grand Canyon, to southern Cali- 
fornia, and back through the central States. It is full 
of practical information to the intending traveler, par- 
ticularly in regard to side trips and the prices of accom- 
modations. 

‘“‘Gardens of the Caribbees,” in the ‘‘Travel Lovers’ 
Library” (Boston: L. C. Page & Co.), is a series of 
sketches of a cruise to the West Indies and the Spanish 
Main by Mrs. Ida M. H. Starr. In the selection of ma- 
terial the writer has given the preference to matters of 
distinctly human interest, and as a contribution to our 
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knowledge of the various native types her writing has a 
special value. The work is in two volumes, and is beau- 
tifully illustrated from photographs. 

‘‘A Handbook of Modern Japan,” by Ernest W. 
Clements (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.), is a survey 
of Japan as it is rather than as it was. There are chap- 
ters on “Industrial Japan ;” ‘‘ Travel, Transportation, 
Commerce ;” ‘“‘ People, Houses, Food, Dress ;” ‘‘ Man- 
ners and Customs;” ‘‘Constitutional Imperialism ;” 
‘* Local Self-Government; ” ‘‘ Japan asa World Power ;” 
“The New Woman in Japan ;” ‘ Language and Litera- 
ture,” ‘“‘Education,” and various other topics which 
will appeal especially to the intelligent American 
reader who desires to get into closer touch with the 
Mikado’s empire. 

‘Central Europe” is a new volume in Appleton’s 
‘World Series,” written by Prof. Joseph Partsch, of 
the University of Breslau, and translated by Miss 
Clementina Black. Although the author’s original 
text has been somewhat abbreviated, the volume as 
now presented contains a remarkably clear and accu- 
rate description of the physical features, climate, 
peoples, and political and economic geography of cen- 
tral Europe. The diagrams and maps employed in the 
work are of special excellence. 

‘Explorations in Bible Lands During the Nineteenth 
Century,” by Prof. Herman V. Hilprecht (Philadel- 
phia: A. J. Holman & Co.), is a one-volume sketch in- 
tended to convey to the intelligent English reading 
public a clear conception of the gradual resurrection 
of the principal ancient nations of western Asia and 
Egypt. This subject is now for the first time presented 
in asystematic but popular form. To attempt to bring 
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the materials within the compass of a single volume 
must have been an appalling undertaking, but we have 
at least the assurance that the volume before us is the 
work of a scholar and explorer of no mean achieve- 
ments, and the work throughout is permeated by the 
enthusiasm of the author. 
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THE LATE DR. THEODOR MOMMSEN. 


Theodor Mommsen, regarded by many as the greatest historian of his time, was born in Schleswig, in 1817. After 
some years of study at the University of Kiel and of travel in Italy and France, he was called to a professor- 
ship of law at Leipsic, but was soon removed from that position for political reasons. Subsequently he held 
professorships of Roman law at Zurich and Breslau, and from 1858 to the day of his death (November 1, 
1903), he was professor of ancient history at the University of Berlin. In the field of authorship, Mommsen’s 
masterpiece was his monumental ‘‘Roman History,” but his other contributions to classical learning were 
almost numberless. In the collection of Latin inscriptions, Mommsen had no peer. The ‘Corpus Inscriptio- 
num Latinarum” was his creation. In politics, Mommsen was an advanced Liberal, and, while a member of 
the Landtag, a bitter opponent of Bismarck. 





